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My dear Scott, 

Thougli this treatise is a manual for the use of students, 
not a book which can have much interest for scholars, you will perceive 
that it has cost the compiler of it some time. I hope the time has been 
honestly bestowed, and that I may help a few young men, who know the? 
names of the great media3val doctors, to believe that they were not 
doctors merely — that their thoughts, even when they appear to us most 
grotesque, had some connection with human life and human history. 

A very eminent writer, whose judgment on the art of the Middle Ages 
is entitled to the highest respect, has lately expressed unbounded con- 
tempt for the subjects which are discussed in this volume. I do not 
think he can speak more bitterly than I have spoken, here and elsewhere, 
of metaphysical and even of moral questions, when they arc left to the 
schools, still more when they become the gossip of withdrawing rooms. 
I do not think he can be more tormented than I am by the words 
objective ” and “ subjective,” as they are used in our day. I do not 
think he can be more earnest than I am in protesting against the impor- 
tation of philosophical formulas from Germany, which may have a sound 
meaning there, but which will generally conceal the absence of one 
amongst us. But because I agree with him so far, I consider that he is 
taking a very unsafe course indeed when he treats the questions which 
occupied the most earnest minds, at the time when Gothic cathedrals 
were conceived and raised — ^when art was, we are told, in its purest 
form — as if* they were of no worth to beings to whom God has given 
noL only eyes, but also thought and speech. As long as men have these 
gifts they must be moralists and metaphysicians. Those who sneer most 
at the names, will assume the characters in their discussions upon their 
own proper topics. If artists do not wholly abandon the human face 
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divine for ti^es and flowers, they must ask what it speaks of. And then 
they will be involved in the questions which are considered here. ^ ^ey 
must ask themselves seriously whether all nature, all art, all individula 
existence, all human society, has not a moral and metaphysical founda- 
tion ; if not, whether they have any foundation at all. 

The faith that there is this foundation, and that it should be sought for, 
and that it may be found, was strong in the mediajval doctors ; the little 
acquaintance with them which this book indicates, makes me certain that 
it was. The world around them, the words they spoke, aU that they had 
learned from their fathers, all that was weak, all that was firm, in the civil 
and ecclesiastical order in the midst of which they lived, told them of a 
ground which must be beneath words, traditions, opinions, social arrange- 
ments. The names justice, right, truth, love, must, they thought, point 
.o realities ; to dwell in them, must be the eternal blessedness of man ; 
:.o dwell in that which is contrary to them, his eternal curse. If we 
could see how these convictions worked in them — how they strove, how 
they hoped, how they blundered in their efforts to find their way through 
nature, through words, through opinions, to this divine and permanent 
ground — ^we should gain, I think, some lessons, perhaps some encourage- 
nent, for ourselves, as well as an increased sympathy with them. Here- 
ifter I hope some person will arise who has both knowledge and insight 
or the task of illustrating their successes and their failures. This book is 
aerely a hint of what might be done. If it points out an honest method, 
have little doubt that it will soon “ make itself useless.” 

Some lectures which you once gave — ^I only heard one of them — on 
Lnselm, on Bernard, and on the thirteenth century, would, I am sure, if 
Liey were worked out, do effectually what I have tried to do. Certain 
emarks which you made in them respecting Abelard, have helped me to 
orrect a very imperfect and erroneous notion I had formed of his place 
n. history. But X have profited still more by some words you once 
iropped in conversation, on the subject of Dante. They seemed to mo to 
throw a light upon the relation between the thoughts of our time and of 
his time — upon the relation between speculation and life, which might 
guide one through many of the labyrinths into which I have led my 
readers, and in wliich many will say I have lost myself. 

If you had written a book of this kind, you would have been able to 
illustrate the physical as well as the moral studies of the Middle Ages. 
All I can do is to turn my ignorance of much that nearly all my <^n- 
temporaries are familiar with, to this account: I can enter into the 
difficulties of those who were stumbling in all their natural inquiries ; I can 
abstain from any contempt for them which would rebound with tenfold 
violence upon myself. It is a negative merit, one not likely to excite 
much envy 5 therefore I may make the most of it. The Middle Age 
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discussions on words and their connection with things, have also been less 
offensive to me than they arc to many, because I have been forced to go 
through some of them myself in the effort to escape from the tyranny 
of words in our own day. Logical trifling is very detestable ; but there 
is another kind of trifling belonging to the age of clubs and newspapers, 
which I find at least equally dangerous. We are commanded, under 
the penalty of being called dishonest traffickers with words, palterers 
with them in a double sense, to take them at exactly their market value, 
though one is not informed at what bourse that value is settled, or which 
of the varying reports that every sect and school puts forth about it, 
we are to assume as the authentic one. I hold cheating with words to 
be in all respects more wicked as well as more mischievous than cheating 
with cards. The man who does the latter act is playing with a worthless 
instrument ; he probably injures men who are as great rogues as himself, 
or dupes who may be saved from fliture ruin by a present loss; he brings 
into discredit that which one wishes to be discreditable. The other is 
abusing the holiest and divinest instrument, — he is making the whole com- 
merce of life suspicious — he is leading the most earnest men to despair 
of attaining the only object which is worth living for. If the one is 
banished from the fellowship of his own class, ought not the other to be. 
excommunicated by all good men? But to be accused of cheating with 
words is a very difierent thing, for that we ought all of us to be pre- 
pared. And I think the study of these Middle Age controversies about 
words may both assist us in avoiding the crime, and in enduring the 
reputation of it. 

Pray forgive this long dedication, as well as my presumption in olfering 
you a book about a subject which you understand so much better than 
the writer of it. I had some scruple in presenting it to you, knowing 
that from many opinions in it you would entirely dissent ; and knowing 
also, from some painful experience, that I may do injury to the reputation 
of a friend by associating my name with his. But I could not deny 
myself the blame of saying how much I owe to your kindness and wisdom, 
and that 1 am. 


Most affectionately yours, 


F, D. MAURICE. 


Kircullen, Galway, 
S&Dtember 16, 1866. 
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MEDIilYAL PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


1. The Latin world, as we have explained already, will occupy us, scene of tbo 
almost exclusively, in this division of the history of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy. The East, henceforth, becomes the ^ 
background of the picture. On the management of that back- 
ground, it may greatly depend, whether the more prominent figures 
are presented distinctly, and in their proper relations, to the eye of 
the spectator. But he must be made to feel what is the subject of 
the sketch, and what are the subordinate and accessary portions 
of it. 

2. To the end that the reader might fully understand the differ- only one 
ence in this respect between the first six centuries after the LStcacSer 
Christian era and those which follow them, we pursued the history inthetormer 
of Greek philosophy till its termination in the reign of Justinian, 

not suffering ourselves to be diverted from this object by some 
very celebrated Roman names. One conspicuous exception, in- 
deed, we were obliged to make : Augustin, though a Latin, and 
though his influence on Latin thought has been so remarkable, 
could not be passed over. He belonged, emphatically, to the age 
in which Platonism was the prevailing faith of thoughtful students, 
whether they sought to satisfy the questions which Plato raised by 
the help of the New Testament, or through the old mythologies. 

There was another name, only second, as we hinted, in importance to 
his, which we expressly reserved for the present volume ; because, 
though the man who bears it belongs to a period earlier than that 
from which we commence, he has many of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the later time, and helped much to determine 
^hat those characteristics should be. 

3. Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius was probably born orl^^in of 
in the year 470 or 475. His father was consul in the year 

B 
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487 ; his grandfather was ^sefect of the J:^rastoriaii guards, and 
was put to death by order oi Valentijiian III. He had, therefore, 
a close hereditary 0mgi^hy |W}llMife^61d names and glory of the 
republic, as ’V^Ul^'as tne"^ strongest and saddest evidence what a 
miserable ahd^ feeble J^mnyv was perihitted to enact its latest 
crimes in the cityi^Qf Brulfc and Cicero. It cannot be supposed 
that a young man, bred among these associations, and fully sym- 
pathizing in them, can have mourned long and deeply over what 
?nSer^^ we Call the extinction of the Western Empire. At all events, he 
Uheodoric. must have hailed, as the termination of anarchy, and the prepara- 
tion for a better social order, the accession of Theodorio the Goth, 
He seems to have been an early friend of that monarch, and to have 
made the best use of his friendship, when he obtained from him 
the consulship. In that ofHce, he became a faithful administrator 
of the public revenues. He put the coinage upon a reasonable 
footing. Finding Italy in a state almost approaching to famine, 
he took care that the exactions for the support of the army, by 
which Campania had been almost ruined, should be relaxed. He 
became the champion of those who had been the victims of false 
".'5 dom«Ho “ousations-a scourge of spies and informers. His domestic life 
ihorwter. was pure, worthy of a Eoman statesman. He was tenderly at- 
tached to his wife, Eustioiana. His sons appear to have been 
worthy ; they were created consuls during their boyhood. Such a 
man would make himself bitter enemies. The profligate courtiers, 
whose hatred he had deserved, might have many excuses for re- 
presenting that he was sighing for the older days before the Ostro- 
{^fhic rule had commen^. Theodoric had reason to suspect 
that many, especially cl his orthodox subjects, would look for 

East. He became 

more suspicious as he grew older. It was a plausible suggestion 

to ottoirSt'r^’ ^as intriguing at Const£inople 

to obtain greater power for the senate. If he had ever cherished 

so idle a dream, the conduct of the senators to himself must have 

him of its folly. They abetted his accusers. Thfodoric 

threw him and his father-in-law into prison at Ticinum S 
goods were confiscated. After some yeL both were puUo deitT 
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that he visited fte Greek schools, and was a hearer of Proclus. 

It is probable that he never lelB; Italy. The praise which his 
correspondent means to bestow upon him is, that he imported 
Greek wkdom into that country, and made it Ebman. To this 
fame, he is assuredly entitled. And it is by ascertaining what 
part of Greek wisdom such a Homan as Boethins would desire to 
naturalize, that we perceive the direction ’which thought was begin- 
ning to take in the West, and which it would take far more deter - 
minately, under other influences than his, but yet not without his 
influence, two or three centuries afterwards. 

5. We have observed in many instances, how the reverence for His Roman 
law and order, in which lay the strength of the Roman, disposed 
him, when he had received the Greek teaching, to seek for that in 
the world of pature, which he found continually contradicted, in 
the world of human beings. Even the Epicurism of Lucretius 
illustrated the assertion. Though he seemed to refer everything 
to chance, he was really craving for something less irregular, more 
subject to principle, than the caprices of politicians, and the 
unrighteous gods of the Pantheon permitted him to behold. 

The Stoic Seneca fled to nature for the same reason. There only Wherein ho 
he could discover the quiet undisturbed order, which the philoso- 
pher was to reproduce in kis own life. Boethius felt neither the 
disgust for affairs which characterized the earnest mind of the poet, 
nor the resignation to evil, which the courtier made it his business 
to 'Cultivate. He had striven to be a righteous man himself, and 
he had to struggle against unrighteousness not in the closet only, 
but in the world. But he too wanted to study laws where he 
could see that they, were obeyed. If there was only an approxi- 
mation to right in the Roman polity, he must contemplate, and 
encourage his countrymen to contemplate, some other poUty where 
decrees which wisdom and trtHlh had enacted were never infringed. 

Such a polity, Plato had said must exist. It was morally and why he had 
spiritually true, though it was nowhere realized. It was implied pthy^th 
in the societies of men; though every society of men might be at 
variance with it. No such vision could present itself to the mind 
of a man trained in affairs, occupied with outward politics, reminded 
continually of all their anomalies. To a certain extent Boethius 
was imaginative, but he distrusted his imagination, and was afraid 
to believe that there was any truth corresponding to the hopes 
which it suggested. But in numbers, in lines, in forms, in musical 
notes, in the motions of the heavenly bodies, there were principles 
which evidently did not bend to accident or circumstance, — ^which 
could not be adjusted, or swayed, at the pleasure of any tyrant. 

In the investigation of these primary elements, these grounds of 
the universe, there was rest for a inind which felt that it had no 

Ynrv'tif in olirJnlr ni* tlio vnlflmMtlPQ of 
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human passions, but which felt also, that it must hav6 something 
substantial and constant, as a countetaction to them, and a safe- 
guard against them. 

The piatoni- 6. It wUl be perceived by the reader that a man who took up 
Arithmeiic studies of arithmetic, geometry, music, or astronomy from such 
andGeome- motives OS these, will have agreed with Plato in his estimate of 
their importance, but will have differed from him greatly in his 
judgment of their nature, and of the use to which they should be 
turned. When Plato commanded that no one should enter his 


halls who had not been disciplined in geometry, he believed, no 
doubt, that the student would be led by this preparation to seek for 
that which is, in every subject which he examined ; to endure no 
shadows or appearances which offered themselves in exchange for 
it. He would be led by the method of geometry to seek in a par- 
ticular case, for the principle which governs all such cases; not to 
heap together a multitude of observations and merely deduce a 
general and probable maxim from them. Boethius expected more 
certainty in the principles concerning numbers and lines than he 
could ever apply to human acts and wills ; but the evenness and 
niejioethiutt harmony to which he became used in one region would reappear in 
the justness and proportion of his purposes and of his acts, when he 
was met by disturbing forces which swayed him to the right or to 
the left, Ifc is not necessary to suppose that he sought no other 
and more powerful help against these forces ; he must have been 
aware from experience how little, considerations drawn from ^he 
natural world can be brought to bear, in moments of inward con- 
&ct and temptation. What we mean to intimate, is, that he wished 
to i)roduce in himself a certain even habit of mind, rather than to 

K lofty idea; and that he looked upon 

pjwsical studies chiefly as contributing to this object, by the vW 

T pursuing the Aristotelian mean. The righte- 
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ate, it seems to usi irery important with a view to the understanding 
of the mind of our author, 

** Unity is that in virtue of which anjrthing whatsoever is 
affirmed to be one. For whether it is simple or compound, spiri- 
tual or corporeal, a thing is one by reason of its unity ; nor can it 
be one except by reason of its unity; as a thing cannot be white 
except from whiteness. But not only is it one by reason of its 
unity, but also it is only so long that which it is, as long as 
there is unity in it. When it ceases to be one, it ceases to be 
that which it is ; whence comes the maxim, that whatever is, is 
therefore because it is one. For all being, in things created, 
belongs to form. But there is no being in form merely^ but only Definition of 
when form is united to matter. Being, say the philosophers, is the 
indwelling of Form in Matter. From the conjunction of form with 
matter, something that is one, is constituted. The destruction 
of a thing is nothing else than the separation of form from 
matter.'* 

8. The reader will perceive that Boethius is here dealing with inference 
our modes of thinking and speaking about Being and Unity, not 
with Being and Unity as the grounds of all thought and speech. It 
is the more necessary to make this remark, because there is good 
reason to think, that he was not aware of tiie distinction himself. 

It does not appear, that he ever suspected that there was or could 
be another way of looking at the subject, than that which he 
flawed. He probably read the Piatonical philosophers with 
aj^robation and sympathy, because he read them according to 
Aristotle, unconsciously translating them and fitting them into his 
moulds. The words “ Form and Matier^'^ which he introduces Form and 
into this Treatise on Unity, were the common and debateable Matter, 
ground between the two schools. Everything depended on the 
manner in which they were used. Aristotle perfectly understood 
that he was not using the word Form in the sense in which his 
master used it : he is most careful to tell us so in every treatise, 
ethical, dialectical, metaphysical. Few of his Greek followers per- 
ceived as he did, how radical the distinction was ; even many of 
the Platonists, while they followed their teacher, did not discern 
vrherein the Stagyrite had diverged from him. For many ages, the 
Latins were almost wholly unaware that the difference existed, 
though it was continually perplexing them, and was lying at the 
root of their most serious controversy. It is interesting and valu- 
able to observe the confusion in a man whose scholarship would 
have perfectly qualified him to appreciate the diversities of the 
great teachers, if his habits of mind had not necessarily chmned 
Sim to one of them. We must always bear in mind that he under- 
stands truth and falsehood only in reference to propositions. That 
which is, is that which can be rightly aflSrmed concerning any 
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subject. The One is that which we are obliged to oonsideif oiiO 
by the laws of our understandings. 

Treatise on 9 . A passage from the opening of the Treatise on Arithmetic 
is a farther and a very consistent illustration ot this habit ol*mind, 
“ We say that those things are, which neither grow by expansion, 
nor are diminished by contraction, nor are changed by variations ; 
but preserve themselves ever in their own proper force, depending 
upon nothing which is extraneous to their own nature. Now these 


are qmlideSf quantities, fortns, magnitudes, littlenesses, equalities, ac-- 
lions, di^ositions, places, times, and whatsoever is found in some way 
or other united in bodies. These things are in their own nature 
incorporeal ; they live under the law of an immutable substance ; 
but they are changed b}' the participation of body, and pass, through 
(intact with variable things, into instability. These things, there- 
fore, seeing as it is said they have by nature an immutable sub- 
stance and force, are truly and properly said to he. Of these 
things, therefore, that is of those things that properly are, and 
which deserve the name of essences, true wisdom professes to give 
us the knowledge. Now of an essence there are two parts. , One 
continuous and united in its different portions, and not distinguished 
by any boundaries, such as is a tree, a stone, and all bodies of this 
Magnitudes universe, which properly are called Magnitudes, Others consist of 
separate and determinate portions, and are brought into one by 
accumulation, as a flock, a people, a choir. For these the proper 
MuititudeB name is Mvltiiude, Again, to this head of multitude we refer cert» 
things that are in themselves, as three or four, or any number wh^P 
soever, which require nothing else that they may be. But some 
do not exist by themselves, but are referred to something else, as 
aouhle,half, next hut one, next hut two, and so fohh. To mi.qmtude, 
P H p belong some things that are stationary, some that are turning 
Arithmetic about in perpetual station. The first class of multitudes, those 
«nd Music, which are su^ch m themselves, Arithmetic contemplates. Those 

Provinces of ^moveable 

cognizance. The knowledge of- the mLable 

“■ hL^rSr f r T . ^q^^er^does not recognize 
he behoW trmb «« find truth, and unless 

j wisdom. For wisdom 

Suty ^And®lTp?i “*“® ®°T® which 

Sf SSm ri;ShVS these different paths 

01 wisdona, that he is no true philosopher. For philosonhv is the 

LSdy proceeding from a limft, increased 

mnnumy. Magnuude, on the contraiy, beffinnimr from -i finite 
quantity, admits of infinite division. This infinit^ef « . 
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or comprehended in the mind. Therefore reason hath made a wisdom and 
selection for itself of those things in which she may exercise 
her skill, as a searcher of truth. For she hath chosen out of the 
plurality of infinite multitude, a certain term of finite quantity, and 
rejecting the divisions of interminable magnitude, hath sought out 
for herself definite spaces for knowledge* It is clear, then, that 
whosoever has overlooked these, has lost the whole doctrine of 
philosophy. This, then, is that quadrivium in which thoso must Philosophy 
travel whose mii^ being raised above the sensesfis brought to the 
heights of intelligence. For there are certain steps, by which uiSon. 
we must advance and mount, in order that these studies may 
again illuminate that eye of the mind, sunk and almost blinded 
in the senses of the body, which, as Plato says, is much more 
worthy to be opened and made effectual, than many eyes of the 
body, seeing that by that light only, can truth be sought out or 
beheld. Which then of these sciences is to be studied first? 

Must it not be that which has a sort of maternal relation to all the 
rest ? Now this is arithmetic. For this is before all studies, not 
only because God the founder of this earthly fabric, had it with 
Him originally as the exemplar of His own design, and framed ac- 
cording to it all things whatsoever, which, His reason comprehending place of 
these, found their harmony in the numbers of a determined order, 

But in this also is arithmetic proved to be before other studies, atudieai 
because the destruction of that which is first in nature* involves 
tjjiie destruction of that which is subsequent to it, whereas the 
converse is not true.” We must condense his arguments in support 
of this proposition, but they cannot be passed over. “ If you take 
away the nature^ the animal, you take away man ; but the 
animal may remaiRhough man perishes. In like manner if you Reasons for 
take away numbers, what becomes of the triangle and the square nation^ 
in geometry, the very names of which denote the pre-existence of 
Number ; whereas three and four and the names of other aSofAstVo- 
numbers will not disappear though the triangle and the square and 
the whole of geometry were annihilated. So likewise Musical 
modulation is denoted by the very names of numbers ; hence it 
depends upon number, and must perish with it. Astronomy of 
course follows the same rule. For both geometry and music, 
which have been shown to be subordinate to arithmetic, are pre- 
sumed in astronomy. Circles, the sphere, the centre, the parallels, 
all belong to geometrical discipline. Moreover all motion is sub- 
sequent to rest, and geometry has been defined to be the science 
of the moveable, astronomy of the immoveable. Every one knows 
that the stars move according to the laws of harmony. Music 
therefore must precede the study of the courses of the stars.” 

10. It would be difficult to select a passage of the same length, Apropii^tieai 
as prophetical of the method of study in the Middle Ages as this 
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one. The rapid arrangement of the Quadrivium, witli the reasons 
that are assigned for it, the mixture of peremptory dogmatism with 
ingenious reasoning, the glimpses of a high intelligence and per- 
ception of the destiny of man, with the boldest presumption about 
the order of the universe and the scheme of its author, will explain 
themselves more and more as we advance in our history. But 
Logic reaii} beneath all these Aristotelian tendencies, — hardened, legalized, and 
SSZdy of yet dignified by the Roman intellect, which was adopting them,— lies 
studies jj^at deification oMiOgic which belonged to the omi^inal teacher, but 
which was to produce far more startling and serious results in his 
disciples of the later world. Qualities, quantities, magnitudes, 
multitudes — who does not see that these names were building a 
prison for Boethius of which the walls were far higher and more 
impenetrable than those of the one to which Theodoric consigned 
him ? There was positively no escape above, below,' through ceiling, 
or pavement, for one confined within this word- fortress ; scarcely 
an aperture, one would have thought, for air or light to enter in ! 
And yet we shall find that they did enter through both the material 
and the formal ramparts, within which a brave and noble spirit 
Imprison- was enclosed, and that many in after times found not only deliver- 
mSStieS confinement, but a certain amount of blessing and 

benefit in it. Indeed it is not possible to read the extract we 
have given, without perceiving in it the outlines of an education 
which modern Europe was to discover for itself and to pass through; 
an education based upon the acknowledgment of an order in the 
universe, however that order might be limited by human concep- 
tions ; therefore holding out a promise that after a proper period 
of pupilage, whatever was forced and unna^al in the system 
vrould be broken through, — whatever there ^ns of true method 
latent in it would then or afterwards come forth, and prove itself 
a way to knowledge and to freedom. 

Books on 11. There is much in the two books on Arithmetic which the 

near Student of Middle Age philosophy ought to consider ; but we must 
the end. pass Over these as well as the five on Music. Respecting the two on 
Geometry, we must also be silent, only calling the attention of the 
reader to an important and characteristic passage near the close of 
Bonitas dif- the treatise, where Boethius sums up the history and the benefits of 
scieiftw Study. In that passage, we discover the link between the 

SfmoSue practical moralist and politician, and the scientific doctor. All good- 

seraper ness and all truth he affirms to be fixed, and defined ; whereas the 

MpriSa nature of evil and error is infinite and refuses to be reduced under 

principles. The office of the mind is to govern and coerce 
vero maiitice the passions which are always seeking to break loose. That mind 
5?^“® receives strength and stability from culture in the pure sciences. This 

a<?, forgotten. It will receive illustration, by and 

byi from moralists and theologians, with whom Boethius had not 
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much in common ; its immediate explanation may be found in his 
own Logical Treatises, to which we must now turn. 

12. These consist of commentaries upon the “Categories ofi'Ogicai 
Aristotle,” upon the “Book of Interpretation,” upon both the 
treatises on “Analytics,” on “The Topics’^ and on the “ Confutations 

of the Sophists.” As these books are intended to form a course of 
instruction for Eoman students, Boethius introduces them with 
two dialogues and three books of commentaries on Porphyry, one in For- 
of whose treatises he regards as the best vestibule to the Aristo- SSiogfa 
telian temple. Not much pains are taken to make the dialogues victonno 
dramatic. After a very short opening in the manner of Cicero, 
our statesman proceeds at once to business, giving Latin equivalents 
for several familiar Greek technicalities, and then explaining the 
relation of accident to substance, and the purpose of definition. We 
have, however, in his introduction some general observations, 
necessary, he conceives, to the understanding of this subject, which 
throw great light upon his method of thinking. 

13. “It would be desirable,” he says, “first of all to consider maio^nci 
what philosophy itself is. Philosophy is the love and pursuit 
wisdom, and in some sort the fellowship with it. By this wisdom, 

we must not understand that which has to do with special arts 
or with some mechanical science, but that which needs nothing 
besides itself, that which is the quickening mind and the primev^ 
principle of things. This love of wisdom is the illumination of the 
intelligent mind from the pure wisdom, the drawing back and 
calling, as it were, that mind to herself. So that it may seem as 
much the pursuit of divinity as the pursuit of wisdom, the friend- 
ship of the pure igind with its object. This wisdom, therefore, 
imposes the worthiness of its own divinity upon every kind of souls 
which occupy themselves with it, and brings them to the force and 
purity of their true nature. Hence arises the truth of speculations 
and thoughts and the holy chastity of acts. Which consideration 
enables us to ascertain the proper division of philosophy. Philo- Philosophy 
Sophy being the genus, there are two species of it, one theoretic or 
speculative, the other practical or active. There will be as many 
species of speculative philosophy as there are subjects for reasonable 
speculation. There will be as many species and varieties of virtues 
as there are diversities of acts. Of theoretic philosophy there are Tiiree divi- 
three subjects, the intellectible, the intelligible, and the natural.” theoretic.^^ 
Fabius, one of the persons in the dialogue, is surprised at the 
newly- coined word intdlectihle. It is explained to mean “that 
which is one ai\d the same in itself, consisting always in its own 
divinity; that which is never perceived by the senses, but only by 
the mind and intellect.” It belong, therefore, to the contemplation 
of God and to the incorporeal nature of the mind. It is that part of 
philosophy which is called by the Greeks Theology* Things intelligibh 
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have a close couBCCtion with the intellectille^ look up to them, and 
acquire a higher and purer nature by commerce with them, but by 
their relation with bodies, under the power of which they may sink, 
are differenced from them. The third part of speculative philosophy 
is physiology, and concerns the natures and passions of bodies. 
Practical philosophy is likewise divided into three parts. Ihe first 
concerns the growth of the individual soul and its adornment with 
all virtues. The second has to do with the care of the state. The 
third with economy or the management of property. 

14. We might have expected Boethius to tell us under which of 
these different heads of philosophy Logic is to be reckoned. But 
such a course would not have been consistent with the tendencies 
of his mind. He intimates at once that logic is not so much a 
part of philosophy as that which binds all the parts of it together. 
He has been obliged to assume it, in making the division which he 
has just attempted. If he had not started from genus and species, 
what should we have known about philosophy or that which is 
speculative and active ? All his definitions have involved differenced, 
properties, accidents. Grammar, rhetoric, the whole force of 
argument, are involved in logic. Our main business, therefore, is 
to understand what the right order in studying logic is ; then we 
shall understand the very principle of order. He traces rapidly 
the relation between the different books of Aristotle, shows why 
the Categories must needs be first, and why something is neces- 
sary to prepare the reader for them. The primary distinction, he 
says, is between substance and accident. The nine conditions of 
quality, quantity, relation, place, time, position, possession, doing, 
suffering, are all conditions of accident. Therefore, it was neces- 
sary to say something beforehand about substaftce and accident; in 
fact we must have a knowledge of the laws of division, before we 
have a knowledge of those primary divisions. Porphyry, he says, sup- 
plies the want. I] is introduction, about the genuineness of whicli 
Boethius affirms 'there is no doubt, is the proper manual for the 
beginner. He then proceeds to comment on the book, paragraph 
by paragraph. In these elements of the study, one might hope to 
escape any great and dangerous perplexities. But no. The logical 
Hercules must bo assaulted by serpents while he is yet in his cradle. 
It is just at this very point of the subject, that those monsters which 
were to acquire in after times the terrible names of Nominalism 
and Realism lift up their crests and threaten us with destruction. 
Porphyry, with true Greek dexterity, foreseeing the perils of the 
battle, avoids it. Gur Roman, with the valour of his race and his 
own personal intrepidity, rushes into it at once, and thus gravely 
and peremptorily decides a question in which the doctors of Europe 
for centuries were, one after another, to engage. 

15. “ What does Porphyry mean,” inquires Fabius, <‘by saying 
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that he merely touches and passes over certain points which elder commenfnry 
philosophers had discussed at great length ? He means this 
answers our author, “ he omits the question whether genera and ^ 
species have an actual subsistence, or dwell in the intellect and mind 
alone,' ^\hether they be corporeal or incorporeal; and whether 
they are separate or joined to the things which our senses perceive. 

On these matters, seeing that the disputation was a deep one, he 
promised to be silent. But let us, holding the reins of self- 
restraint tightly, touch a little upon each one of them,** The 
question is stated in this way. Seeing that the mind of man is 
multiform, it understands things subjected to the senses, by the Senses and 
senses, according to their own quality, Concqjtions, formed by a 
process of contemplation out of these, it uses as a road to the 
understanding of incorporeal things. So that when I see individual 
men, I both am sure that I have seen them, and further I boast 
that I have understood that they are men. The intelligence which Conceptions 
is thus derived, strengthened as it were by the perception of sensible whi^haJ^in! 
things, raises itself to a higher level and now apprehends the very corpoieai. 
species of man which exists under the animal, and which contains 
the individual men ; the mind understands that to be incorporeal, 
the corporeal particl(^s of wliich it had assumed in its sensible per- 
ceptions of tlie individual men. For to say the truth, that Species 
Man, which encloses us all within the circle of its name, must not be 
spoken of as corporeal, seeing that we conceive it by the mind and 
intelligence alone. The mind then resting itself on the first 
principles of things, is sublimed by a higher intelligence, with which 
the body has nought to do. Hereby it comes to pass that the soul 
of man not only becomes capable of understanding incorporeal 
things through sensible, but also, of inventing them for itself, and 
even of creating falsehood. For instance, out of the form of a FormatioTi of 
horse and a man, the intellect framed for itself the false species of 
centaurs. These reflections of the mind which rising from the 
sensible perception of things to the intelligence, are either perceived 
or feigned, the Greeks call ^etvTuatett, and we may call them (visa). 

The question then is whether we are to suppose that genera and 
species are truly subsisting, that they aie essential and fixed, so 
that we may believe the species of man Las been trulg and fahhj 
deduced from individual bodies; or whether they are as much 
feigned as the animal in the verse of Horace with the human head 
and the horse’s neck, which neither docs exist nor could exist. 

The inquiry is a very subtle one, and one of great practical 
importance. . If you weigh the truth of things it is impossible to Decision in 

doubt that these genera and species are tme^ For seeing that all 
things that are true cannot be without these live, (genus, species, 
difference, property, accident,) you cannot doubt that these five 
things have been triio, and understood. They are embedded, 
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cotLpacted, conglutinated in all things. Else why should Aristotle 
speak about those ten primary names, which signify the genera of 
things? Or why should he collect together their differences and 
their properties, and treat so specially concerning^ their accidents, 
unless these were wrapt up in the things and intimately joined to 
them ? If so there is no question that they are true,^ and that 
they are grasped by the certain conclusion of the mind. ^ 

Til c question 16. Eoethius goes on to maintain that Porphyry, in spite of his 

liwiri and apparent silence, was really of his mind on this subject, otherwise 
incorporeal. why should he have discussed the question whether these forms 
are corporeal or incorporeal ? They must ho if they are either one 
or the other. To this second question our Eoman addresses him- 
self with equal courage. His decision is this. The incorporeal is 
the primary nature ; the body is something added on to this ; so that 
you can never deduce the incorporeal from it. Genus, as such, is 
neither corporeal nor incorporeal. It includes both as species 
within it, and may bring both out of itself. Species may be either 
corporeal or incorporeal. If you put man under substance, you 
have introduced a corporeal species ; if God, an incorporeal. So 
with differences. If you compare a quadruped with a biped, the 
difference is corporeal ,* if rational with irrational, the difference is 
incorporeal. So of property. If the species is incorporeal, the 
property will be incorporeal ; if corporeal, corporeal. The same 
principle applies to accidents. Hence all of these, though they 
may be referred to corporeal or incorporeal subjects, can by no 
possibility be themselves considered as under the law of corporeal 
or sensible things. He afterwards adds, “ If these five, genus, species, 
difference, property, or accident, are joined to bodies, they are such 
as is that primary incorporality which is outside of limits, and yet 
never is severed from body ; but if to incorporeal, they are such as 
is a mind which is not united to a body.” Fabius confesses his inability 
to understand this language, and his instructor does not vouchsafe 
any further explanation than that the terms or limits of which he 
speaks, are the extremities of geometrical figures, and that the 
incorporality which has to do with these limits, may be studied in 
the first book of the very learned Macrobius Theodosius concerning 
the Dream of Scipio. With this information our readers must 
also be satisfied. 

Porphyry’s ^7. We do not intend to follow this treatise into its details. We 
Aiistoteiian- are now launched oti the ocean of Latinized Aristotelian dialectics. 

If we have become somewhat suddenly acquainted with its shoals 
and quicksands, we may at least hope that we shall have a better 
chance of not being wrecked on them hereafter. Porphyry is, in 
many respects, as convenient a guide, for our purpose, as Boethius 
considered him, for his countrymen in the fifth century. He 
occupied, as we have seen, a middle position between the pure 
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philosophers of the Neo-Platonic school and the Theurgists — 
always inclining to the former, but oftentimes driven into unwilling 
consent with their opponents. The natural issue of such a mind 
w^as in Aristotelianism. There he was safe from the necessity of 
investigating the problems of the spiritual world, of considering 
how dasmons or gods hold converse with men. Yet, in the forms 
and conditions of the intellect, he can exercise the abstract talent 
which his master had cultivated in him ; he could feel that he was 
not dwelling amidst the sensible things which the theoretical man 
was to eschew. A mind like his, could very well stand on the edge Difference 
of Realism without plunging into jt. He had learnt to think of the anaKhlub! 
spiritual region as a substantial one. He had still the tradition of 
another higher region when he came down into that of names and 
terms. For a man bred up in actual business as Boethius was, 
such hesitation was difficult, almost impossible. The forms were 
to him ridiculous unless he could treat them as he did the things 
with which he was habitually conversant. Realism was, as his 
argument shows so clearly, not the result of a process of reasoning, 
but an assumption from which he started. To have had a doubt 
on the matter, would havp seemed to him monstrous. 

18. In the preface to his larger commentaries upon his own Boctiiii com- 
translation of Porphyry, there are some passages respecting the 
rise and use of Logic which the student will do well to compare trau&ia- 
with the directly opposite views in the first book of the Novum Orga- 
num. He opens with a triple division of the human mind into the 
life which it has in common with the vegetables, the sentient life 
which it shares with other animals, the ratiocinative life which is 
peculiarly and properly human. This last power, he says, is exer- facuiuir^^ 
cised in four ways, in inquiring whether something is, what it is, 
of what kind it is, lastly, why it is. The mind in virtue of this 
power, he says, is exercised in the fixed contemplation of things 
that are present, in the understanding of things that are absent, in 
the investigation of things unknown. It can conceive of things 
that do not fall under the senses. It can put names upon things 
that are absent. What it has perceived intellectually, it can Quarc 
express in words. This superiority of the ratiocinative faculty to eoTSuMui, 
the mere faculty of observation, leads him to condemn Epicurus 
and the Atomists, because they substituted the exact observation of taudi, de 
nature for processes of reasoning. You cannot, he rightly observes, peVquimlnt 
make them always fit into one another. I tell 100 on my fingers, 
there is an actual 100 corresponding to it. But I may not conclude scienuam 
that whatever our discourse has found out, has its fixed counterpart 
in nature. We might fancy that this discovery woulddead him to jja. 
suspect the danger of anticipating inquiries by our reasoning, putandi viam 
Quite the contrary. It makes him perceive . the necessity of a 

5ir*iian/^ri •nmnf nnf. fniP mid thia nrnbahlft oath of dis- agnoverit 
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qu» flda putation. Until we have a science of logic and know how to bring 
everything to its rules and tests, he has no hope that we shall arrive 
Tmoirup^r^ at any safe or satisfactory conclusions respecting the laws of the 
ex world. Here again we perceive the teacher of one important 
tionS^Tpo- branch of human knowledge, forging chains which the physical 
test inreniri student would afterwards have the most sore labour to break in 
pieces. 

BooUon the 19. The books of Boethius on the writitngs of Aristotle himself 
categoiies more important in his judgment than those which preceded 

them, as conducting his pupil into a more advanced stage of the 
science. To us they are chiefly valuable, as marking out a track of 
thought in which men were intended for a long time to run, as 
furnishing a Latin nomenclature for the logician, as carrying out 
into detail the principles which we have already shown to be 
characteristic of the mind of the writer, as attesting his indefatig- 
able diligence, as proving how much it was the end of that diligence 
to supply his countrymen with a regular and systematic course of 
^atisc instruction. That instruction would have been imperfect, according- 
on e one notions of either Greeks or Romans, if rhetoric had not 

come in as the sister, at all events the j;iandmaid, to logic. The 
commentaries on Cicero’s Topics were intended to complete the 
Boethian circle of studies. 


ituubuiit 


^ complete, because it seems very difficult to resist 

iimitnto, the decree of modern criticism which pronounces the theological 
t of Boethius to be spurious. There are many reasons, we 

conceive, besides those which have been derived from the internal 

evidence of the treatises themselves, for adopting this opinion 
greatly as it is at variance with an old belief or tradition. First 
ffie entire absence of anything like a definite recognition of 
Christianity m works like those we have commented upon, so far 
as they are of a truly formal or scientific character, might be 
accounted for. But that, in marking out the different departments 
of human thought so carefully as Boethius has done, andin hintin- 
at theolo^ m one and the highest of these branches, no word should 
be used to mdirate that it was the subject of a revelation or in 

to man, must needs seem 
^ost incredible in one who believed at all, much less who 
believed with the kind of earnestness which we must attribute 
m every question that really interested him. to Boethius. Secondly’ 
it would be pmnfiil, and would lower our opinion of the man’ 
to think that he could have written essays on the Trinity and 
on the two natures of Christ, merely as theses or exercises of his 
logical faculty. Thirdly, it was almost a matter of course that if 

ArithLS “s on Geomettyf 

Anthmetic, Music, liogic, and Astronomy, some doctor of the Middle 

Ages would see the necessity of filling up the great blank that was 


Reasons for 

rejecting 

tliem. 
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left, and producing lectures on Divinity as nearly as possible in 
harmony with those which had been bequeathed by the Roman 
Senator. Fourthly, the faith in the genuineness of these treatises 
was inseparable in the Middle Ages from the notion that Boethius 
died a martyr to Catholicism and Orthodoxy. It is clear that he 
did die a martyr in a very noble cause, the cause of Roman liberty 
and justice. But there is nothing whatever in the history of his 
sufferings which can warrant, or even suggest, the suspicion that 
the Arianisrn of Theodoric was the cause of them, 

21. On the other hand, we are by no means disposed to adopt Question 
the opinion which has been proclaimed by many German scholars, cStfety. 
(amongst others by the latest editor of the Consolations,) that 
Boethius was a heathen. There is not the least evidence, in his 
writings, of attachment to the forms of the old religion : all external 
evidence would lead us to conclude that he adopted the established 
creed. Our readers may fancy, that in this century, there was no 
middle term between vehement conviction on one side or the other. 

They will have seen much in our account of the progress of 
philosophy in Greece to justify such an opinion. But they must 
beware of applying conclusions which they have rightly drawn 
respecting the Eastern world, to the West ; respecting the Platonical 
school, to the Aristotelian. Men living at a period when the old 
imperial traditions were perishing, when the new Gothic world 
was commencing — surrounded by proofs that Roman law and life Possible state 
which had been so allied to the worship of the old gods had not Kom^^citi- 
passed away — with proofs as decisive that the religion which 
sustained them /tad passed away — may very naturally have gothic 5>Yay, 
endeavoured to hold fast by that which they felt to be an heir- 
loom for all future ages, without attempting to reproduce w|(at 
had no hold upon the present, and yet without pronouncing 
whether it was good or evil in the past. A monarch like 
Theodoric who regarded catholics with jealousy and yet had no 
affection for paganism, would be likely to encourage men of this 
class. He would not understand their affection for the old classical 
world, but their equilibrium of mind and their willingness to treat 
Arians and Orthodox merely as common citizens of the Republic, 
would be acceptable to him. They, on their parts, w^ould be con- 
firmed in the position they had taken up, by the apparent uncertain- 
ties and the evident disagreements of the Christians. Dogmatism 
would not have offended Boethius. He was a dogmatist by The pniio- 
nature, by principle, by education. But he would certainly be ilHelJiuLept 
scandalized by any looseness of opinions, by the absence of the 
logical precision which he demanded of every thinker, by the oiogy. 
^definiteness and infiniteness which he pronounced to be the great 
enemies of science. These motives, especially the last, had com- 
paratively little influence upon Proclus and the philosopliers of 
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Ati-ona They were students of the infinite. They believed indeed 
that very distinct and definite forms discovered themsdves to the 
meditative and abstracted man in the region which lay beyond 
the measures and rules of the human intellect ; but they were mimh 
inor6 disposGd to coiupla-in of tho Christian churchj for oxciuding 
the imagination, than for giving it too wide a scope. They were, 
as we have so often had occasion to remark, primarily theological. 
Hence, if they did not accept Christianity, they must come into a 
direct polemic with it. The Aristotelian laid down his data on 
Logic, applied these to the physical universe, admitted a meta- 
physical world beyond that, believed in a certain divine region 
which the theoretic man might behold and dwell in. But these last 
were the mere complements of a system which could exist without 
them, unless some great moral necessity, which neither Aristotle 
nor Porphyry, nor for a long time Boethius, seems to have felt, 
should force them first into the thoughts of ordinary men, and 
thence into the schools. 

Why the 22. We are afraid we shall seem to our readers to dwell unneces- 
unportaiafor s^u’ily Upon these dijBferences between the two countries, two ages, 
our subject two methods of thought. But the clearness of our future sketch 
so much depends upon the acknowledgment of them, that we 
would rather incur the charge of any amount of repetition than 
pass by the facts upon which the proof of these differences rests. 
The question concerning the Christianity of Boethius is important, 
on this ground especially. It is often supposed that the theology 
of the Middle Ages, such as we have exliibited it, in connection 
with the name of Gregory the Great, had not only a very close con- 
nection with the logic and the philosophy of the Middle Ages, (which 
it notoriously had, and which we have already said must be con- 
fessed by every one who’ would engage faithfully in the study of 
either), but that they grew up together, that they were from the first 
inseparable, that the theology determined the course which the 
dialectical studies took, imparting to them its own dogmatical and 
authoritative character. This opinion we believe to be wholly un- 
tenable. It has gained strength from the notion that Boethius being 
the parent of the Latin dialectics and philosophy, was also a 
theologian, and took pains to give his philosophy a theological and 
Christian character. The plain statement which we have made 
of what he actually did, is the refutation of this theory. We 
have shown, we trust, that there is not a single element in his 
scientific teaching which is not derived from teachers of the old 
world, or from teachers who were adverse rather than friendly to 
Christianity. 

The book 23* Notwithstanding this evidence, we are far from disposed to 
tione PhSio- ^^^rrel with our great Saxon king, or with the teachers whom he ■ 
sophiw. followed, for discovering a Christian element in the book which re- 
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cords the experience of our statesman’s prison houses, nay, for pro- 
nouncing it a distinctly Christian work. It must be acknowledged 
at once, that they had no warrant for taking this course from any 
phrases which occur in the book, that they put an interpretation 
upon it which the text does not authorize and which Boethius 
himselt v\rould have hesitated to endorse. An argument even 
might be drawn, and has been drawn, from this treatise, which is 
more decidedly adverse to the Christianity of Boethius than any 
of his other works supply. The man who does not directly allude 
to the Gospel and Him who is the subject of it, when he is speaking 
of that which supported him in suffering and in the prospect of 
death, might seem to afford the clearest evidence of his habitual 
state of mind, one which no other could equal or contradict. 
Undoubtedly this presumption does not only but is very 
strong. We can only explain why we do not yield to it, by giving 
an abstract of the Consolations. 

* 24. The hard Logician with whom we have been conversing Boethius a 
hitherto, presents himself to us at the commencement of this book 
as a poet. The contrast does not seem to us one which warrants 
a doubt about the genuineness of his earlier or later writings. There 
is a freshness and vitality in the style of Boethius when he is 
writing upon formal and scientific subjects, which would justify 
us in thinking that there was poetry in his nature, and that cir- 
cumstances might call it out some day into verso. A man who 
could combine so much of speculation with the habits of practical 
business, must have had a mind of wonderful spring and elasticity. 

His life had been poetical and harmonious. When its outward 
activity was suspended, it was not very strange that he should begin 
to sing. It is with an elegy about his griels that he commences. 

Then he proceeds to tell us in prose, how there came in upon his 
meditations the vision of a Woman of very reverent countenance, Tjjcvibiou. 
with glowing eyes, penetrating beyond the common power of human 
eyes, of brilliant complexion, and inexhansted strength, though so 
full of years, that she could by no means be deemed to belong to 
that age. Her stature was dilficult to describe, for sometimes she 
appeared to retain it within the common human measure, some- 
times she lilted her head so high, that it looked into the very 
heaven, and was lost to the gaze of the beholder. Her garments 
were of exquisite workmanship, fashioned, as he afterwards under- 
stood, by her own hands. Yet there was a look of antiquity, 
almost of neglect, about them. On the lower skirt of it he saw 
inscribed II ; on the upper part of it ©. There seemed letters 
between them which rose like the steps of a ladder from one to 
hhe other. But the garment had been torn, apparently by violence, 
and some fragments of it carried away. She had books in her 
right hand, a sceptre in her left. This majestical lady was greatly 
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displeased by the poetical Muses whom she found waiting upon the 
prisoner’s couch. Is it fitting that he, who had studied under the 
teachers of the Academy and the Porch, should give himself to 
these Syrens? They must depart at once, that he may submit 
himself to his true Mistress, who comes, not to soothe him, but to 
probe and to cure. 


Tho 25. The visitor, whose name is Philosophy, notwithstanding 

u)mpiaint. harsh commencement, does not disdain herself to speak to him 
in song ; only it is of a grave and inspiring sort, not tender and 
pathetic. The sufferer craves her compassion, and wonders at her 
. condescension. When he finds that she has come to him, as 
she did to Anaxagoras and Socrates while they were labouring 
under false charges and expecting their sentence, he is emboldened 
to pour out all his griefs into her ear, proclaiming, not untruly but 
a little boastfully, the good deeds to his country which had deserved 
another fate, and affirming his innocence of the crimes which spies 
and sycophants had imputed to him. The thought is oppressi^, 
not for its immediate effects only or chiefly. He has learnt by 
heart the Pythagorean maxim, “Follow after God;»’ he has tried 
to act upon it ; and now he is deserted. Has he not a right to 
suspect that the world is itself given over to chance ? ° 

tolhT^^d f ^ invokes the Framer of this globe to 

nature,^ tell him how it is that sun, and moon, and stars, obey the eternal laws 
which He has given them ; the lesser lights quietly yielding to the 
greater, the sister orb increasing or diminishing her horn according to 
afixed ordinance, and paling her fires before her brother s brightness; 
how it is that night and day succeed each other without disturbance 
and disorder ; that the cold of winter yields, at its predestined time 
to the fe^our of summer; that the leaves which the north wind 
carries off, the zephyr renews; that, in short, no one thing in all 
nature breaks loose from its ancient law, or deserts the work that 
beongsto its proper place; but that He who governs all things 
with a fixed purpose, leaves the acts of man to the mercy of slippenr 
fortune, which crushes the innocent with the punishment that is due 
to the guilty ; which enthrones perverse manners on high, and enables 
Uie wicked to trample on the necks of the just, so that virtue lies 

Pei’jui'ies are profitable to those 
o practise them, that high kings before whom multitudes 
tremble,^ own these as their masters. “Look down,” he con- 

earth, whosoever thou art that boldest 
tbgether the bonds of nature. We that are not the worst part of 
thy great work, are tossed about by every wind and wLe of 
fortune Mighty Ruler control these wavesf and make the eLth 
firm with that law by which thou rulest the heavens 

nf J ^ this outpouring 

lamentetion. Of grief and indignation, and then begins to compassionate thl 
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Statesman, because he is suffering an exile into which no king or 
multitude could have driven him, an exile from his own heart’s 
home and resting-place. Seeing that the evil is deeper than she 
had at first supposed, the gracious physician proceeds to apply such 
gentle remedies as the weak state of the patient will bear. She 
brings him to confess that he does not really know what Man is, 
what he himself is. But he is not to despair. He does recognize 
at least an order in nature, a Monarch over the world. That is 
a starting-point of good. From this small spark, true vital heat 
may be enkindled. Then, in free and lightsome song, she bids him 
cast away griefs, cast away fears, bid hope and sorrow go together. 

So will he have a clear eye to see the truth ; so will he be able, 
amidst a multitude of winding paths, to choose the right. 

27. The next book introduces an ingenious argument to prove The govem- 
that Boethius has no cause whatever to complain of fortune. If he fortune! 
chooses to accept her as a mistress, he must submit to her ordinary 
maxims and rules. He knew beforehand what she was. What 
had she done to him which she had not done to every one of her 
votaries before ? She had been wonderfully liberal in her largesses 
to him, had given him wealth, friends, education, station. Let 
him count them up and see whether any man had ever a larger 
measure of the things which men i:alue most. If they were gone, 
did not he know the tenure upon which they were granted ? All 
this is acknowledged as very reasonable, but it is complained of as 
quite ineffectual. After all these calculations, the pain of losing 
is in proportion to the preciousness of the things possessed. 
Philosophy reminds him that he is not desolate yet of his best 
treasures. His wile and children are still his, and dearer than 
ever. It is something to make him confess that he has no right Tho right to 
to complain of his whole state. How many are there who would cSSd. 
feel themselves almost in Heaven, if they had but the relics of his 
good fo.:tune? How lew things taken from the stock of a man 
used to all indulgences, will make him miserable ! How little 
added to the stock of those who aie unused to it, will make them 
happy ! The result is this : is there anything that is more precious 
to thee than thyself? Then if thou art master of thyself, thou wilt 
possess that which neither thou wilt wish to lose, nor fortune will be 
able to take away. The victim of feeble, faltering, outward felicity, 
either knows that it is mutable, or does not know it. If he does 
not know it, how can he be happy, seeing that he is shut up in 
the prison of ignorance? If he does know it, how can he be 
happy, since he must be continually tormented by fear ? Then 
comes an analysis of the different elements of this external felicity, worth of 
,^Is it money ? But that you must part with before it is worth aigniues, 
anything ; you wish to be rid of it, when you prize it most. Is it 
the beauty of the surrounding world ? But this you cannot fame. ’ 
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appropriate; you may enjoy it, but it is not yours. Is it the 
dignities and honours of the world? But these come to the 
greatest villains ; and since contraries cannot exist in harmony, it 
is impossible that they can have any good in themselves. Music 
belongs to the musician, rhetoric to the rhetorician ; there can be 
no natural good in these things, seeing they have no natural affinity 
with the good man. Or is it a great name ? Boethius confesses 
this weakness. He wants space and means for action, that the 
virtue which is in him may not wear itself out and die in silence. 
Philosophy admits that this is the last infirmity of noble minds. 
But yet an Astronomer who has taken any account of the vastness 
of the universe, should consider within what contemptible limits 
the widest fame circulates. Cicero was born in the very maturity 
of Eoman glory, yet the fame of the Roman Republic had not then 
passed the Caucasus. How far then could the name of its noblest 


citizen have travelled ? Perhaps, however, it is the fame of being 
a philosopher that he covets? His monitress can tell him a good 
The glory of story about that ambition. A man who wanted to pass himself 
philosopher, for a sage was told by a severe critic, that he should acknowledge 
him to be one, if he could bear injuries mildly and patiently. The 
aspirant exhibited patience under some affront, and then exclaimed, 
“ Do you think that I am a phijpsopher now ? ’' I should have 

thought so,” said the keen-sighted judge, “if you had held your 
tongue.” But after all, so Philosophy concludes this portion of 
her lessons, “ I have a good word to say for fortune as well as a bad 
one. There is a time when she acts as a real benefactress to man. 
When she smiles sweetly upon him, she is a liar ; when she changes 
her tone and proves her instability, she is always true. In her 
first shape she is tempting men away from the true good: in her 
second she is bringing them back to it.” 

remembered that there was another letter besides 
upon the garment of Philosophy. She proceeds in the third 
book to show what was the meaning of that higher and more 
mysterious symbol. She is not content with showing that there is 
no satisfaction in those outward things which forume presents. 
There is a meaning, and a very deep meaning, in the longing of 
men after them, in the variety of their longings, in the evideLe 

TW r® is insuflScieiit. 

There ib a craving for Good, for the highest Good; in the heart 

and will, and reason of men ; nay, all lower things, all the animals 

«P to it and sighing 

after It, All men, all creatures, want happiness. They say happiness 
IS the good they want. How many mists are scattered from^their 
wilnds when they reverse the proposition, when they look upon the 
A i^Winess, when they look upon^hat as drawing 

up all other ends into itself, power, reverenc^ glory, joy! when 
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they see that the Good must be One, and that the One must be The good to 
God? That first confession of Boethius which he could not abandon Sme with 
amidst all his scepticism about the chances of man s life, that there ^im who 
was an order in Nature, and not an order only, but an Orderer, an 
actual living Euler,— was not then in vain. That belief was a step 
towards the solution of his other and practical difficulty. This 
Ruler of nature, in whom is no disorder, no evil, is the Good of 
man, that which he is created to seek for and to participate in. 

And so this book is wound up with a song respecting Orpheus 
and Eurydice, which concludes with these remarkable words : — 

‘‘ ‘ We give thee back thy wife,’ says the pitiful ruler of the shades, 

“ ‘ we give thee her whom thou hast won by thy song. But let 
“ ‘ this law control the gift. Till she has left I'artarus, turn not back Orphcns and 
“ ‘thine eyes.’ Who can lay down a law for lovers? Love is a 
“ greater law of itself. Alas ! close to the very limits of night and tale. 

“ day, Orpheus looks upon his Eurydice ; he loses her ; she dies. To 
“ you this fable refers, whosoever you are, who seek to draw your 
“ minds towards the upper day. He who being overcome, shall turn 
“ them towards the cave of Tartarus, loses the bright thing that is 
“attracting him, while he gazes upon that which is beneath.” 

29. All this is beautiful and divine, our prisoner exclaims, and Now doubts. 
I was not altogether ignorant of it before. But the old doubt and 
misery recur. There is this good Ruler of the universe. But evil 
exists, exists unpunished and rewarded. That this should be so, 
in the kingdom of a God who knows 'all things, can do all things, 
and who wills only good, one cannot wonder or lament enough. 
Philosophy at once grapples with the difficulty, admits that it 
would be a thing of infinite horror, beyond all conceivable 
monstrosities, if in the beautifully ordered house of such a parent 
and economist, vile vessels were honoured, and precious vessels 
were lying useless and dusty. Once admit that bad men are 
mighty and good men weak, and you mu^t deny a righteous 
government altogether. But it is not so, says the celestial teacher. 

1 will undertake to show you that the good are always mighty, 
and the bad always feeble. Once lay hold on this truth and you 
will have wings which will lift you ou high ; you will return under 
my guidance, to your proper country and home. Boethius 
is astonished at the magnificence of the promise. Philosophy evH essen- 
proceeds, by a Socratic or inductive process, to bring him to a 
perception of her principle. We will give the result. A man is 
weak who fails of obtaining that which he seeks after ; he is strong 
who reaches it. The appetite for Good has been proved to be in 
all men. Every man wants Good, wishes to get it. The bad man 
I is frustrated of this aim, by misunderstanding what it is, or by 
inclinations which draw him aside from it. As we heard just now, 
the Orpheus, from looking downwards instead of upwards, loses 
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his Eurydice. He who seeks Good, gains what he seeks. Can 
there be a greater test of his power? For what does he seek but 
Good ? Wherein is he good, except as he seeks Good ? What 
reward can be so great as that of finding it? Here, then, is the 
solution of another difficulty. The evil man is unpunished, the 
good is unrewarded? No, verily. The evil man has the greatest 
punishment which it is possible for him to have ; he misses Godd, 
he finds Evil. Or, does he find Good ? Then that draws him out 
of his Evil. He has got the thing which, as a man, he was to seek 
after; but be has got the thing which, as an evil man, he was not 
seeking after. Any way the evil has been disappointed ; that has 
been punished. The old Platonic principle is true. Only the 
wise man is able to do that which he wills to do. The bad man 
does what he has a liking for ; but his desire is not accomplished ; 
he has not what he wills. Nothing is so mighty, we have agreed, 
as the highest Good. All that approaches that, and shares in its 
nature, has a portion of its might; all that recedes from it, is 
imbecile. In the course of the argument, the great maxim is 
affirmed ; an evil man cannot be said, properly and truly, to be a 
man. That which retains its order and preserves its nature. 
We may call a carcase the remains of a man ; we cannot speak of 
it as if it were one. 

30. In these words is implied a view of the nature of punishment 
as well as of blessedness, which the teacher proceeds to develop. 
It is in perfect accordance with the principle of Plato’s Gorgias. 
For an evil man to escape punishment, is the most terrible of all 
punishments ; to be brought into punishment, that which he should 
most desire. The fixedness in evil, a permanent continuance in 
that, is the horror of all horrors. The threefold calamity of evil 
men, says the teacher, would be this : to have the will to do it, to 
have the power to do it, to accomplish it. “ Granted, says Boethius. 
But oh that I could see them quickly deprived of this calamity, 
the possibility of perpetrating their crime 1” “ They will be deprived 
of that possibility, sooner than you, perhaps, may think, or than 
they themselves may think. There is nothing so distant within the 
short bounds of life, which an immortal spirit can count it long to 
wait for. Ofttimes the great hope and high machinery of wicked- 
ness is cast down by a sudden and unexpected overthrow, whereby 
the boundary of the misery («.e. the misery of successful wickedness) 
is determined lor them. ^ For if iniquity makes miserable, the 
iniquitous man must be more miserable the longer he lasts. I 
should count him to be most wretched, if there were no ultimate 
death to terminate his wickedness* For if we have come to a true 
conclusion respecting the misfortune of depravity, it is clear that 
that which is an eternal wickedness, is an infinite misery.” There is 
one passage in this inquiry which, though it is not much dwelt upon, 
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must be quoted by lis, for its connection with thoughts which were 
to be more developed afterwards. I pray thee, says Boethius, 
dost thou admit no punishment of souls after the death of the 
body “ Great ones indeed, answers Philosophy, some of which I 
judge to be exercised with the bitterness of retribution, some with 
purgatorial clemency.’* One sentence more we must quote from 
this part of the treatise, Hence,” says Philosophy, “ it comes to pass 

“that among wise men, no place is left for hatred. For who, but 
“ the most foolish, would hate the good ? To hate the evil is irra- Foiiy of 
“ tional. For if, as languor is a disease of bodies, so all vice is a 
“ disease of minds : seeing that we do not consider the sick in body 
“ worthy of hatred but rather of pity, much more are they to be 
“ pitied, not pursued with hostility, whose minds that more terrible 
“ disease is tormenting with every kind of feebleness.” 

31. The remainder of this 4th book is occupied with a discussion 
on Fate and Providence. The views of Boethius very closely 
resemble those of Proclus, of which we have given our readers 
some account. The generation of all things, say Philosophy, the 
whole progress of natures that are liable to change, derives its 
causes, its order, its forms, from the stability of the Divine Mind. 

This, fixed in the citadel of its own simplicity, hath devised a 
method in the conduct of things, which hath many varieties. 

When this metliod is contemplated in the purity of the Divine 
Intelligence, it is named Providence; but when it is referred to 
those things which it moves and disposes, the Ancients called it 
Fate; which two will be easily recognized as diverse, by any one 
who has contemplated in his mind the force of both. For 
Providence is that divine Reason constituted in the highest Ruler, 
which disposeth all things. But Fate is that disposition inherent 
in things subject to movement, whereby Providence binds all 
things together in their own orders. Providence embraces all Fate aiways 
things equally, although diverse, although infinite ; but Fate directs 
individual things, each to its own proper movement, distributing 
them in forms and times. “ So that the unfolding of this temporal 
order becomes Providence, when it is harmonized in the perception 
of the Divine Mind ; and that same harmony, when it is distributed 
and unfolded in times, is called Fate. Which things, though they 
are diverse, nevertheless, one dependeth on the other.’ A little 
farther on she says: “ That which departs farthest from the primary 
Mind, is involved in greater and closer bands of Fate ; conversely 
each thing is free from this Fate iii proportion as it approaches nearer 
to the hinge and centre of things. Whatsoever clings to the firm- 
ness of the higher Mind, being fh*ed from motion, rises also above 
the necessity of Fate. Therefore, what reasoning is to the^ intellect, 
what that which is produced is to that which is, what Time is to 
Eternity, what the circle is to the centre, that is the moveable 
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series of Fate to the stable siiaplicity of Providence. Proceeding 
from these great maxims, she maintains that however confused and 
disturbed things may appear to our eyes, nevertheless, 
be a Method which is diirecting all things to good. ^ ‘‘ For there 
is,” she says, “a certain order which embraceth all things, so that 
what hath departed from the course that was marked for it, may, 
perchance, fall into another order, but still into an order, that 
nothing in the realm of Providence may be left to chance, or wil- 
llilness.^’ But she adds reverently: It is not right or possible 
for a man to comprehend in his mind, and explain in his discourse, 
all the mechanism of the Divine operations. Be it enough for us 
to have seen just this, that the same God who has called all natures 
into existence, disposes all, directing them to good ; that He is 
eager to retain in the likeness of Himself, that which He hath 
produced; that through that very course of fatal necessity, He is 
driving all evil out of the boundaries of His republic.*^ She draws 
this practical inference from all that she has said. “ All fortune 
must be good tq those who are possessing and pursuing virtue ; 
all must be bad to those who are remaining in wickedness. It is 
in your hands to make fortune what you would have her be. 
For all which seems harsh, unless it either exercises or corrects, 
punishes.” 

32. The last book of tbe Consolations discusses at length the 
question of free-will and its relation to Prescience. Boethius declares 
his utter dissatisfaction with the ordinary attempts to reconcile 
God’s foresight with Man’s treedom. Once attribute all will and 
all power to the Foreseer, and it seems to him utterly impossible to 
suppose that the knowledge of the future does not involve a decree 
respecting it. We will give a portion of the answer which Philo- 
sophy makes, hoping that we may so tempt our readers to study 
the whole of it : — 

“That God is eternal, is the common judgment of all rational 
“beings Let us consider then what eternity is, for this may show us 
“both what is the divine nature and the divine knowledge. Eternity 
“then is the whole and perfect possession of interminable life; which 
“we may apprehend, by comparing temporal things with it. For 
“whatsoever lives in time, this being present, proceeds from past to 
“future ; and nothing is constituted in time, which can embrace at 
“once the whole space of its own life. It hath not yet apprehended 
“to-morrow, it hath lost yesterday ; in the life of to-day you live no 
“longer than in the moveable and transitory moment. Whatever, 
“therefore, suffers the condition of time, even though it neither ever 
“began to be, nor ever should cease to be, (as Aristotle supposed 
“was the case with the world) and though its life should stretch into 
“an infinity of time, yet it is not such that it deserves to be called 
“eternal. For it does not comprehend and embrace the whole at 
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** once, even though it be that space of infinite life ; the future not 
** being yet accomplished, that it has not.’’ He goes on to vindicate 
Plato from the charge of making the world eternal, pointing out 
the difference between the perpetuity which he supposed might 
belong to it, from the eternity which he vindicates only for God. 

And then he goes on : “ Seeing then that every judgment takes in 
“the things that are subjected to it, according to the nature of him 
“ who exercises it; seeing that there is always an eternal and present 
“ state in God ; His knowledge also, transcending all motion of time, 

“ dwells in the simplicity of its ever present ; He embracing all the 
“ spaces of past and future, contemplates them as if they were how 
“ carrying on in his own simple cognition. Therefore, if you will 
“ weigh that present of His, wherein he knoweth all things, you will 
“ not call it t\iQpre‘Science of the future, but the science of that which Prescience 
“never ceases to be before Him. Therefore we do not call His preSclt’^of 
“ government jorewV/ewce hni providence,^^ The conclusion, therefore, 
is, that supposing we have good reason to speak of anything as 
necessary, or anything as free, we cannot be diverted from that 
belief by the notion of God’s prescience. His knowledge deals 
with all things as they are, w'ith those which lie has constituted 
free, as free ; and it is only by introducing a notion of time into 
His knowledge, which is inconsistent with his nature, that we lUncy 
it to be otherwise. And this is the practical lesson from the whole 
matter, and the noble termination of a noble book. 

“ Wherefore the liberty of will remains to mortals unviolated ; 

“ nor are those laws unrighteous that hold forth rewards and punish - 
“ ments to Wills that are tied by no necessity. There remains also 
“ a Spectator from on high of all things, and the present eternity of 
“ His vision, concurs with the future quality of our acts, dispensing 
“ to the good, rewards, to the evil, punishments. Nor vainly are 
“ hopes and prayers laid up in God, which, when they are right, 

“cannot be ineffectual. Wherefore, turn away from all vices, 

“ cultivate virtues, raise your mind to right hopes, send up humble 
“ prayers on high. Great, if you do not wish to deceive yourself, 

“ is the need of a clear and honest heart, since you are acting under 
“ the eyes of a Judge who disceraeth all things.” 

33. Our readers may ask, with some surprise, how it is that the Apparent 
man whom we have described, on what seems good evidence, as the lias trSsef 
sturdiest of Aristotelians, even more in the habit of his mind than 
from any sectarian bias, has begun, in his prison hours, to speak 
the language of a Platonist, as if it were his native dialect. We 
have already opposed the hypothesis which divides the author of 
the Consolations from the author of the books on Arithmetic and 
on the Categories, and we are not disposed to fall back upon it as 
the solution of this difficulty. We can trace, we think, the same 
style, the same intellectual peculiarities, the same conscientiousness, 
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turned his thoughts to numbers or to names, he would have been 
as much an Arhtotelian in his latter days, as he ^yas m his earlier 
„i. Lt his practical and honest mind is brought into contact with 

humiliation, questions, ov^ich predicaments and syllogisms do not help him to 

Ltle. He finds that, with aU his dialectics, he is still a weak 
man. He had been more sagacious than his conteniporanes. But 
it seems as if his sagacity had profited him little it not only had 
not preserved him from the malice of his enemies ; it could not 
teach him to bear that malice. He has done admirable things m 
a Minister of the Republic. When he recalls thena to his mind, 
they deepen his despondency. lie has been an excellent husband 
and father, therefore he has to suffer the loss ot wife and childr^. 
We often fancy that the consolation of Philosophy, means the 
consoling thought that one is a philosopher and not like other 
people. That consolation which Boethius may have dwelt upon as 
much as any one in his sunny hours, utterly deserts him in his 
dark hours. His discontent and murmurings, his discovery how 
important external things have been, and are, to him, reduce him 
into one of the crowd ; before ho can begin to ascend a step, 
he must sink lower than it seemed possible he could sink. And so 
he finds that he needs a hand to raise him out of himself, to set him 
above himself. He must be catechised, probed, exposed by one who 
knows him better than he knows himself. He must confess himself, 
apart from his guide and teacher, as helpless and worthless. He 
must trust and submit, in order to be exalted. Then, by degrees, 
ho may be able to read the higher letter on the garment, as well 
as the lower. The teacher, who is with him and knows him, may 
guide him up to God. Theology cannot be a mere part of a scheme 
of sciences, something which is wanted for the sublime theoretic 
man, who has finished his circle of physical and human studies ; 
It is needed for the man himself, for the prisoner, for him who has 
found that he is not better than his fathers or his neighbours. 
This is the road by which Boethius arrives at his Platonism, a 
Koman road cut out of the rock, because it was needed for 
actual use, for the soldier and the man to pass through. He 
demands a present Helper, he demands a divine Object, for his 
hope and trust. Such a One he has acknowledged as presiding 
over the world ; such a One he finds must rule more directly over 
his own life, and be the end and good of it. The righteousness 
which the Senator has tried to practise imperfectly, he finds had 
its root and ground in One who practises it perfectly. The wisdom 
which he thought belonged to himself, he finds must uphold him, 
guide him, correct him. He wants some better ideal than those 
of Genius, and Species, and Difference, and Property, and Accident 
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An ideal he must have, and a substantial ideal Bat the ideal must 
not be his own. It mus(* come to him, and speak to him. He 
may escape from all Greek dsemonism as iinworAy of his manlier 
race ; but he can only do so by confessing a Being whose substance 
and eternity are not deduced from time, or negations of time. He 
may not have consciously changed any old conviction on this 
subject ; but every one that he had before, has received a new 
character, has been translated into a higher meaning by the new 
knowledge which he has acquired of himself, of his weakness, of 
his necessities. 

34. The conscience of men in the Middle Ages could not but why the 
perceive in this history of Boethius, that moral change, that turning 
of the heart and will from fleeting and temporal things, to the 
substantial, the living, and the true, of which the Scriptures spoke, Sookl * 
and which all faithful preachers longed to be the instruments of 
producing in those who listened to them. Boethius described the 
instrument wlio wrought this alteration in him, wlio brought him 
back from his wanderings to his proper country and home, as 
Philosophy. The expression was manifestly a wrong one, incon- 
sistent with his own previous belief^ still more inconsistent with 
the processes of his own mind, as he records them. In a passage we 
have already quoted from his commentaries on Porphyry, he speaks 
of Philosophy as the love and pursuit of Wisdom, and assumes 
that there is a Wisdom implied in this pursuit, which is distinct 
from it. However dim that vision may have been to him whilst 
lie was merely a schoolman, it acquired form and substance in his 
cell. Though he might represent his visitor and his judge in Philosophy 
language drawn from the imagination, the use of that language, 
and the tenor of his discourse, which is anything but fantastical, person, 
which is severely true, shows that he felt that he was not merely 
personifying^ but that, in the strictest sense, his heart and mind w'ere 
laid open to the scrutiny of an actual peiwn. It was a timidity, 
an excusable honest timidity, which made him resort to an unscien- 
tific phrase, rather than profess more than he felt he had apprehended 
or could distinctly affirm. But those who were familiar with the 
language of the book of Proverbs, and of the Prophets, could not 
but feel that if he had spoken of Wisdom as actually coming to 
him and holding converse with him, he w'ould have more expressed 
what he meant, he would better have explained what true Philo- 
sophy is, and what the reward of it is, than he could do by 
appearing to clothe a passion or habit of his own mind, with a 
substance which does not belong to it. Peeling, therefore, that 
the process which he described was such as He whom they confessed 
to be the Divine Wisdom and Word, effects in man, Christian 
teachers did not hesitate to speak of Boethius as a Christian sage, 
to sit at his feet and to learn from him as one who could explain 
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to them divine, as well as human, mysteries. When they imputed to 
him a distinct recognition of Jesus Christmas the Incarnate Word and 
the Teacher of men, they distorted his phrases to their own wishes. 
When they confessed that He in whom they hoped and believed, 
had illuminated the spirit of Boethius, had led him by the path in 
which it was most accordant to his previous condition of mind 
that he should walk, into the apprehension of truths which all men 
need, and which are near to all ; they were rising above their own 
narrow and imperfect notions ; they were bearing one of the highest 
testimonies they could bear to the truth which they professed. 
And it is a subject for satisfaction, not for regret, that in collections 
of Doctors and Saints made in our own day, Boethius is still suffered 
to stand side by side with Popes, some of whom might not have 
been willing to stand side by side with him on earth, but who may, 
perhaps, rejoice if the Judge who discerneth all things permits 
them to stand with him in the world of light. 

35. We hope our readers will not complain of us for violating- 
the strict order of events, that we might introduce them to a figure 
so remarkable in itself as that of Boethius, and occupying so 
remarkable a position between the eastern world and the western, 
between the old world and the new. We shall not detain them 
with any further notices of the time which elapsed between his 
death and the Popedom of Gregory the Great, but shall take up 
the history, where we left it at the conclusion of the last part, with 
the stirring annals of the 7th century. 



CHAPTER II. 


SEVENTH, EIGHTH, AND NINTH CENTURIES. 

1. PiilLOSOPTiY pointed Boethius to another letter on her vcsr, riiHosopiiy 
different from that which denoted her own name. According to TuSogy^ 
her method, the theologian must rise out of the ethical student ; 
his discoveries are the complement of those which had been made 
in the Academy or the Porch. The actual order of human train- 
ing, as the ages which followed Boethius set it forth to us, was the 
reverse of this. The n and the 0 were to have the closest affinity 
with each other, to be woven on the same garment. But that ‘ 
which was liidden from the eyes of Boethius was to make itself 
apparent before the other ; to manifest itself by its own light, 

2. At the beginning of the 7th century, Constantinople, and its ConstantJ- 
monarch Heraclius, were occupied with a question in which the u?e o/iiuru- 
deepest mysteries of Metaphysics were involved with the deepest 
mysteries of Divinity. The disputes concerning the two natures 
of Christ, which had agitated former centuries, had given way to 
the more awful dispute respecting the two wills which were in- 
dicated by His conflict and agony. If Ave looked at this controversy The Mono- 
from one side, we might pronounce it one of the most important 
and serious in which men were ever engaged — the gathering up 
of all previous disputes respecting freedom and necessity, respect- 
ing the relation of the Divine Will to the human, respecting the 
struggle in the heart of humanity itself. All these arguments its idcni im- 
would seem to be raised to their highest power, to be tested by portuncu. 
their relation to the highest Person, to have reached the point 
where profound speculation and daily practice meet and lose them- 
selves in each other. Contemplated from another side, this debate 
is worthy of all the contempt which indifferent onlookers bestow wiiat maijcs 
upon it as upon every other great topic of divinity. For the per- 
sons who were engaged in it were utterly frivolous. For them 
the whole subject involved a theory, and nothing more — a theory 
in which the most violent passions might be engaged, but which 
demanded no faith, wffiich led to no moral act ; the controversy was 
the more detestable because such living interests seemed to be con- 
cerned in it, while it was in fact but an exercise for the subtlety of 
an exhausted, emasculated race which had talked and argued itself 
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Rule to be into inanition and death. Tfhe historian of human inquiries has 
nlSff de- no right to pause long upon this monothelite controversy, merely 
0 ^ this because he perceives how much was implied in it. He is to mea- 
sure debates not by their abstract importance, but by their effects 
on the world. He must wait therefore in faith, assured that what- 
ever truth is latent in the minds of mere inquirers will come 
forth with power, possibly in some very startling, tremendous form, 
to confound all who substitute intellectual conceits for living and 
personal realities. 

orcece and There were proofs in the reign of Heraclius, that the dormant 
Persia. energies of the Greek people might still be awakened ; but that the 
awakening must come from the battles of the world, not of the 
schools. Two old enemies were again brought face to face with 
each other. It was not the dualism of the Magians that struggled 
with the dualism of the Christians. The actual armies of Chosroes 
threatened Constantinople. For a while it seemed as if the em- 
pire of the East might pass into his hands ; in an incredible short 
time it seemed equally probable that his dominion would be ex- 
tinguished by the new and miraculous energy which was infused 
Mahomet tiie l^he representative of old Roman greatness. Both expectations 

thSeaiSit- equally disappointed, by the appearance of a Conqueror whom 
ties of Ma- both despised. But his words and deeds carried out the moral of 
cStianr*^ the previous history. Mahomet proclaimed an actual God to men 
who were disputing concerning His nature and attributes. Maho- 
met affirmed that there was an actual will before which the will 
of men must bow down. 

4. It was a tremendous proclamation. Philosophy shrinks and 
shrivels belbre it. All ethical speculations are concluded by the 
one maxim, that God s commands are to be obeyed j all metaphy- 
sical speculations are silenced by the shout, first of a man, then of 
a host^^ “ He is ; and we are sent to establish His authority over the 
earth.*' Christian Divinity appears to be still more staggered by 
the message. All that was peculiar in it, all that was universal in 
dJstroyero/ affected the life of the world, bad been connected with 

«miphJbso\n^ announcement of a Son of Man, who was also the Son of God. 
piivofthe Hie new teacher tramples upon that announcement, treats it as 
part of the old idolatry. If philosophy and Christian divinity have 
not hitherto been able to unite, have they not at least found a 
common enemy? Has not that enemy a commission to destroy 
them both ? ^ 


Mahomet n 
r<‘Storer of 
the Greek 
taith. 


1 believe, had a commission to restore them 

both. Nothing could have raised the Byzantine Christianity out 
of the abyss into which it had fallen, but such a voice as that which 
came from tlm Arabian cave. That voice proclaimed the eternal 
truth which Greeks were disbelieving. It presented that truth in 
the only form m which it could have been practical, in which it 
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could have told upon people who had talked about the divine and 
human nature, till they had lost all faith in God or man. What- Revival in 
ever Constantinople has done for the world — and it has done much Em^^ire 
— since the days when Justinian collected the fragments of tlie after 
old law together ; whatever thoughts Constantinople was able to 
express — and the forms of her architecture show that these were 
neither few nor insignificant — she owed to the impression which 
Mahometan life and zeal made upon her, to the positive instruction 
which they imparted to her, to the reaction in favour of her own 
convictions, which was provoked by their denials. The glorious 
defence of the city at the end of the 7th century is the first great 
sign of the revival of native strength. The Iconoclast battle of the THocontro- 
8th century is a still more striking evidence of that twofold in- 
fiuence of the prophet s doctrine to which we have referred. The imaie*wor- 
Isaurian monarchs who determined with so much of the resolution 
of their prototypes, that Christians should no longer have the 
stigma of breaking the second commandment, and who enforced 
the decree with so much of the same tyranny and recklessness ; 
the monks and the people, who rose with such passionate ardour 
to assert their right to their old symbols, and their belief that the strong feel- 
human form had been hallowed by its union with the person of 
the Son of God, were separately and together testifying of the 
blessing which Mahometanism had conferred upon them. It was 
nothing like one of tlie miserable circus-fights of the 6th century. 

There was intolerance and passion; tyranny and rebellion; but 
there was faith and earnestness on each side. The conflict, thou^i it 
bore witness of disease, bore witness also of a stronger health than 
the Greek empire had known for many centuries. 

6, This collision of active principles was equally needed for the Obligations 
life of Philosophy as of Theology. But the tendency of the Greek to RiaUunlcu 
to dissever speculation from practice, made it less likely that /or 

him the fruits of the conflict in this direction would be very con- 
spicuous, or at least permanent. Constantinople did more for the Greece en- 
rest of mankind than for its own subjects in communicating the 
old lessons of Greek wisdom. The Arabian caught them, mixed than hci^ei;. 
them with his ancient lore, and started from a soldier into a scholar. 

Western Europe, which was much more aifected in its political 
circumstances by the Iconoclastic controversy than the empire in 
which it arose, also received a decided impression from it and from 
Mahometanism in the character of its culture, although that culture 
was destined to be singularly Latin, Gothic, original. 

7. Gregory the Great, of whom we have already spoken, may 

have been said, in one sense, to have anticipated Mahomet in the gory thJ 
proclamation of a Will to which nations must submit, and of which bieTtimt o?” 
armed men must hold themselves the servants. It was as much Maiiomot. 
the thought of his mind to subdue the rude tribes of the West, 
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exulting in their strength and in their native traditions, under the 
divine order and government, which he believed was exhibited 
in the Son of Man, as it was the thought of Mahomet’s mind to 
make all the established societies and worships of the East stoop to 
the one Lord, of whom he proclaimed himself the prophet. In 
carrying out that purpose, Gregory would have been willing to 
make Rome, in the one division of the earth, what Mecca became 
for the other ; he would have been glad that its decrees should 
be established as firmly as any which Mahomet said that he was 
appointed to deliver. Without any scheme of personal ambition, 
he would have believed that this was the best and safest con- 
dition for Europe and for the world. There was much in the 
condition of the West which favoured his purpose, much to thwart 
it. It is curious, and worthy of remark, that the helps to it 
lay in the character of the Gothic tribes which were afterwards 
to^ be the great antagonists of Latin supremacy. The Gothic 
spirit is essentially a kingly one; it rejoices in all exercises of will 
and authority ; it always prefers government to thought. It was 
equally observable, that the hindrances to Roman rule arose in a 
great measure from the tendencies which belonged to the Celtic 
nice. There we might have expected sympathy with sacerdotal 
rule, for the mind of the Celt is oast in a sacerdotal mould ; he 
has far more reverence for the priest than for the king; to priestly 
influences, in one form or another, he has owed both his mviliza- 
and his ignorance, both his freedom and his slavery. But the 
reflexive, contemplative character which is seen in the Brahmin of 

sympathy with laws. 

Words of coiumand do not speak directly to his conscience, but 
through us affections and his fears. The Celtic culture, though 
wanting the freedom and humanity of the Greek, had much of its 
speculative uplooking quality. It is always in search of an object 

."S'teKii-.S. “ “ p””" 

strife!? observations receive one of their earliest and most 
sinking illustrations in our own country. The strength of Gre- 
gory 8 Missionanes lay among our Saxon kings, and in the feelings 
of the people, which responded to their government. The inflS 
ence spread downwards from the royal household. English Chiis- 
how beginning, was eminently national. Considering 

how little there was of the national spirit in Augustine and his 
followere, considering how completely they were the representa- 
tives of a man and a Church that would have wisL^ to c™?h 
nationality, the result is remarkable. But it must be o wXt 
the same time, that this very circumstance fevoured the ecele 
aastioal assumptions of the Missionaries and of the pjpe The 
Saxon wanted such a dominion over the spirit, whlSh Kd 
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learnt to consider the mightiest part of him, as he already con- 
fessed over his’ outward acts. He desired that his thoughts should 
be marshalled as his troops were marshalled. He longed for some 
one to tell the restless powers within him what the centurion told 
his servant, to go where they should go, to come where they 
should come. On the other hand, the Celts of Wales and of 
Ireland, who were already christianized, who, we might have 
fancied, would have been eager to fraternize with the new comers, 
who had so few national prejudices, so little of national order to 
keep them apart from foreigners, whose sympathies would have 
so much more inclined them to priestly ascendency than to any 
other, were utterly unable to recognize the demand which was 
made upon their obedience, could tolerate no Latin yoke, could 
not the least understand the arguments by which they were urged 
to part with old traditions for the sake of Christian unity. 

9. It is a mistake to suppose that these facts concern only the 
ecclesiastical or the general historian. The historian of philosophy 
is especially obliged to take notice of them. There had been, it is 
evident, a Celtic culture of a curious and interesting kind in the 
monasteries of Ireland and Wales, long before any Saxpn schools 
were established under the influence of the Roman teachers. Mo- 
dern French historians have spoken of Pelagius, the Welchman, as 
a great champion of spiritual freedom. We do not agree with 
them, if they mean to affirm that the doctrine which has been 
associated with his name has been favourable to manly strength, 
or brave resistance to oppression and wrong. With all its fierce- 
ness and severity, the Augustinian doctrine seems to us to have 
been, on the whole, in closer alliance with moral energy, with hope, 
even* with liberty, than its milder opposite. But in so far as 
Pelagianism is the resistance to the assertion of a dominant will, 
in so far as it contemplates man as rather climbing up to God than 
as receiving his state and position from Him, so far it represents 
very accurately what we take to have been the predominant Celtic 
tendency, that to which the Saxon and the Latin were for different 
reasons equally opposed, that which when they understood each 
other they would conspire in putting down. How far the mere 
doctrine of Pelagius was diffused among the Celts, how^ far Celtic 
influences have conspired to make it the element which it unques- 
tionably became in the after history of Christendom, we may not be 
able to ascertain. But we may assume that something of the habit 
of mind which it indicates was prevalent in the schools to which 
the pre-Gregorian Christianity gave birth. And if so, one can 
understand very well why that Christianity was not likely to pro- 
duce any great efiect in shaking the old Saxon traditions, however 
much it might mingle in their faith and leaven their education, 
after they were converted. 

1 > 
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The new 10. It was during the time that the Mahometan armies were 
SfEngknd. advancing with their resistless might over the kingdoms of the 
East and of Egypt, that our island was gradually rising out of its 
Paganism, and acquiring its second civilization from Roman hands. 
That second civilization resembled the first, in that it was carried 
on by a mighty organizing authority, which reduced the different 
Barbaric elements it encountered into something like coherency. 
JSrmbied resembled the first in that it would never allow native feelings 
the earlier^ and habits to interfere with the subjection to the central govern- 
izSoS ment, in that it dealt cautiously and humanely with all those habits 
when they accepted that primary condition. But the new civil- 
ization, which was conducted by teachers and not legions ; which 
had to subdue a manly and warlike people, possessing convictions 
and purposes of their own, not an effeminate and degraded people 
over-ridden by a learned caste ; » civilization above all which had 
the principle of a divine Humanity for its basis ; could not be of 
that external superficial character which the first had been. For 
the splendid dwellings, and baths and porticos, which had made 
the British colony one of the most remarkable evidences of what 
such govjernors as Agricola could effect among a people ignorant 
of all the arts and comforts of life, the new Roman cultivators of 
Monasteries: the Saxon soil Substituted monasteries and schools in which men 
Education. treated as spiritual beings connected with an in- 

visible economy ; in virtue of that high calling, able to till the earth 
out of which they had been taken. 

Se sc^ifi^ ground of this teaching was unquestionably theological. 

It was a kingdom of God, into which the scholar was invited to 
enter. God himself was calling him into that kingdom. The 
theology was of course essentially Christian ; the human studies 
received their tone and impress from the belief in a Son of Man. 
But Boethius, whose mind had so little of a theological basis, and 
was at least three-fourths pagan, supplied the material with which 
The course the Church Doctors worked. That scheme of studies which he 
?fved from wrought out with so much skill and elaboration from Aristotle 

noethiua and Porphyry, and to which he had imparted his own Roman char- 
acter and force, reappeared in the schools of Britain. Arithmetic, 
geometry, music, astronomy, assumed the places, or very nearly 
the places, which he had assigned them. Other arts were con- 
templated in reference to these ; their worth and dependence on 
each other were ascertained by the same rules. It would be unwise 
to suppose that the monks of the 8th century had any theory about 
these studies, or that they understood upon what maxims the 

by the Minister of Theodoric. 
tobea^pted Ihey adopted it no doubt as a Roman tradition; they carried it to 
West, as they carried other Roman traditions. They found 
httle in the Saxon mind which it was necessary to propitiate, when 
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this particular form of instruction was proposed to it. There was, 
we conceive, a suitableness in it to the time and to the previous 
condition of the people among whom it came. No other discipline 
would have reduced their minds into form as rapidly or as effec- 
tually. It may even be doubted whether any other would have 
done as much, for the freedom and the energy of their spirits, 

12. This assertion may sound surprising after what was said in Value of Lo- 
the last chapter respecting the tyrannical ascendency which logic Sew civmz- 
assumed in the mind and in the plans of Boethius. But the 

whole character of thk tyranny is changed by the introduction of 
what, some will call, another and more tremendous tjrranny. The 
assertion of a divine Will which orders all things, but which acts 
directly upon men, which addresses itself, first of all, to the springs 
of thought in them — ^this assertion, so long as it is earnestly be- 
lieved, makes it impossible for a man to feel himself subject to 
certain forms of the intellect ; he may not have the distinct con- 
sciousness of anything in himself which surmounts them, but he 
cannot bow down before them while he practically confesses a 
higher and living authority. What purpose, then, does the study 
of these intellectual terms and conditions serve ? It protects him 
from the suspicion, always ready to start up in his mind, that the 
divine Will which he confesses is a mere arbitrary power, recog- 
nizing no laws, bidding him perform certain services, execute cer- 
tain commands. The Will which the Mahometan warrior and now the be- 
the Christian warrior, so far as he only adopted the Mahometan ingWiUcwi 
principle, felt that he must obey by smiting down the Lord’s ene- 
mies, became an educating Will, which might be obeyed as rev- teacuime an. 
erently and as punctually by the student, while he examined into tendency, 
the modes which it had prescribed for his speech and his thought. 

13. The frequenter of the monastic schools, it must not be for- Themonii 
gotten, came to them as God’s soldier, who was to learn to fight 

with words, as other soldiers fought with swords. Everything 
about him suggested the thought of a battle, and led him to re- 
gard his peculiar weapons with a reverence which might easily 
become excessive and dangerous. Whatever he studied had to do aii stndies 
with words ; not rhetoric only, but astronomy and geography must Sme 
be learned through them. No doubt there were counteractions verbal 
not only in the sensuous worship, but even in these studies them- 
selves. 'l^e astronomer could never quite forget that there were 
actual stars over his head; the still calm evening was felt*in the 
cloister; looked in through the windows of the church. Music 
spoke of a kind of intercourse for the human spirit to which words 
might minister, but to which they were not essential, and were 
always subordinate. Still it can scarcely be said that the lively 
talking Athenian, in the days when sophistry was most rife — or 
the grave Roman of the Republic, in the days when the oratory 
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of the Foram was most effective— »was more in danger of becoming 
the victim of words, than the Christian student who saw all around 
him the trophies which the speaker had won over the helmet and 
the spear. If he had not been reminded by his studies that words 
themselves are subject to laws ; if logic and grammar had not be- 
come the principal and Qiost characteristic parts of his culture ; he 
would have been more liable than he was, to abuse them mere 
instruments of his craft. The protection might be very inadequate, 
the science itself might help at last to foster the tendency which 
it was designed to check. Then, we may be sure, there v|puld be a 
rebellion ; it would be, perhaps, hurled with dangerous precipi- 
tancy from its throne ; that which it had kept down would be 
exalted. But, in the meantime, let us understand what it did for 
the education of Christendom, and be thankful. 

Passage to 14. The remarks we have made refer especially to our own 
thc^ath cen- j-gason which we have given already. England par- 

ticipated much more obviously and immediately in what we have 
ventured to describe as the Christian side of the Mahometan revo- 
lution, than the other great countries of Europe. M. Guizot, in 
his History of French Civilization, has pointed out with admirable 
fairness how much the efforts of British missionaries in Germany 
prepared the way for the great political revolution in France, and 
anticipated the victories over the Pagan Saxons by Charlemagne. 
With equal truth, he has made an assertion which is less agreeable 
to our national vanity, that the Anglo-Saxon Church was far more 
directly under the influence of Rome than the Gallican Church ; 
and that no men contributed to establish that influence over Europe 
Si^toman^ more than Boniface and the other great English Christianizers of 
missionaries the land from which their fathers sprung. Far from dissembling 
wayfwciar- would proclaim it, since without it the distinctive 

lomagne. character of our Anglo-Saxon cultivation, and its influence upon 
the cultivation, especially upon the philosophy, of other countries 
cannot, we think, be appreciated. We use the words Anglo-'Scuxson 
strictly, because we shall have presently occasion to show that there 
was another cultivation, another philosophical influence, of a very 
different kind, which proceeded from one part of our country. 
But it was this of which we must first speak, seeing that it is very 
rem^kably connected with Christendom generally, and with France 
particularly, in that great crisis when the monarch of jhe Franks 
becanfe the restorer of the Roman Empire in the West. 
thJSwof Guizot has shown with great skill .and power that the 

Charles on dynasty of Charlemagne, which it has been the fashion to repre- 
traository. in fact produce the most permanent effects 
Sraara condition of Christendom. At the same time he con* 

Je i» siders there is a justification of the ordinary opinion in the fact 
r-iLLegmiO- fhdt the most glaring and startling part of his policy, that which 
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makes most impression upon the imagination, was the part which 
faded most rapidly away. His victories over German Pagans 
and over Saracens, his capitularies, his Schools, were to affect 
for ever the civilization of the world; the empire itself was 
soon dispersed into the elements out of which it was unnaturally 
compacted. It is not inconsistent with this observation — ^it is a 
natural deduction from the observations which M. Guizot has made The Empire 
on Charlemagne as the introducer of the monarchical principle into slS^to wfe” 
a society which was utterly loose and disjointed from the want of it, — ome'west* 
if we obfcrve that the conception of the empire is almost insepar- 
able from those results which are so justly aflSrmed to have 
been a possession for all ages. The fragmentary world which we 
see in the West before the commencement of the 9th century, 
could present no front to that Eastern world to which the faith of 
Mahomet had given organization; no, not even after that world had 
divided itself into its various portions, after it had been proved that 
the elements of schism existed in the hearts and the breasts of 
those who proclaimed the one God and the one prophet. The 
Abbassides, the Ommyiades, the Fatamites, had each a cohesion, 
and therefore a strength, which was exhibited in no nation of the 
opposing faith. The question had to be resolved, whether there 
could be a bond in any nation, or in all the nations, which con- 
fessed the Son of God, as close js that which held the Islamites 
together. Upon the answer to this question, if we have stated the 
case rightly, depended not merely the political condition of Western 
Europe, but quite as much its internal growth and education : the 
belief of an all-ruling Will was as necessary for the formation of 
schools as for the subjugation of feudatories. The people would 
have been as little taught as they would have been governed, if 
the possibility of such a supremacy had not been asserted. The 
form which the assertion took, was derived, no doubt, from the 
self-will and ambition of a man, and therefore could not abide. 

Yet, as his self-will and ambition served to counteract another The Empire 
which was equally dangerous — as the experiment of an empire at pojedom. 
once explained, upheld and checked the experiment of a Popedom 
—it had its worth, and it survived in new and varying forms after 
it had been proved to be artificial, and full of danger as well as 
weakness. WTiile it lasted, it gave a tone to the mind and thought 
of the age, which remained and became stronger and more distinct 
in subsequent ages. 

1 6. Charlemagne was in fact carrying out the idea which 
Gregory had done so much in his day to substantiate— carry- cnarieftin 
ing it out in that new shape which the antagonism of Islam orgwSza-^^ 
suggested, carrying it out with the aid of that country which was 
the great trophy of Gregory’s zeal, and upon which he had im^ 
pressed so much of his character. We should be suspicious 
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of our own patriotic leanings in the emphasis which we put upon 
this last fact, if the eminent Frenchman, to whom we have just 
alluded, had not attached even more importance than we should 
be willing to attach to the influence of Alcuin of York upon the 
schools of Gaul ; and if we were not conscious of rather a disin- 
ch^wterof clination to celebrate the praises of that worthy ecclesiastic. A 
man deficient in originality and depth of thought, who incurred 
little odium, who seems to have suffered little in his own mind, who 
knew all that was to be known in his time, who wrote graceful 
prose and tolerable poetry, who had abundance of civil offices and 
ecclesiastical patronage, who was the tutor of princes and the favour- 
ite of monarchs, who lived very comfortably and died very rich — 
such a man is not one whom we need go out of our way to eulogize, 
or whom we are eager to reckon in the roll of the heroes whom 
England has nourished and sent forth. When we speak of him it 
is not to claim any merit for him or for ourselves, but simply to 
His influence show why the education he had received prepared him to be the 
minister of a man immensely his superior in genius; why Charle- 
magne found in a school of Northumbria a teacher not as able as 
many in his proper dominions, but far fitter than any of them to 
give that form and character to the schools of the empire which 
Charlemagne would have desired that they should assume. 
^fSlucation^ Charlemagne’s work was t^bring an anarchy into an order, 
moreroyai" to show the warring races over which he ruled, that they were 
^uder a law which could and would be enforced. The education 
of a devout monk, bent upon subjecting the minds of men or of 
children to the rule of his order, would not have conspired with 
this purpose ; that rule would have been altogether different in 
kind from the rule or law of the kingdom ; the respect for one 
would have clashed with the respect for the other. The education 
of a philosopher, making it his primary and definite object to 
awaken the energies and faculties of his pupils, might have raised 
up remarkable men, but would not have constructed a school that 
would have been the model of a state, and the prepasation for it. 
A teacher of Alcuin had been trained in the schools of Britain; under royal, 
quite as much as monastic influences ; in a Roman discipline. He 
had been taught first of all that moral laws were to be obeyed because 
they proceeded from the highest Lawgiver; next he had been tutored 
in the laws of logic and grammar, as derived from the same authority. 
He was just enough of a questioner to be able to understand for him- 
self what others imparted ; not enough of one to be embarrassed with 
A Lattntet. any serious mental perplexities. He was enough of an Englishman 
influence of English government and institutions, and 
discipline, to take an interest in the disputes of the English sovereigns ; he 
was not enough of one to be hindered from receiving a purely 
Latin culture, or from writing a Latin style, in which are few 
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rugged native idioms: he could dwell happily on a soil remote 
from that of his birth, and in an empire governed by maxims un- 
like those under which he had grown up. With nothing irregular 
or angular in his intellect or character, well-natured, well-nurtured, 
even and tame, he was the very ideal of a court tutor in the best 
sense of the word ; one who might perh^s have sunk into a mere 
machine, in usum Delphiniy in the age of Louis XIV. ; but who was 
quite competent to receive an inspiration from the mind of a Charle- 
magne, and to hll up the blanks which his sagacity perceived, and 
his ignc^ance could not supply. 

18. Amidst the mass of Alenin’s writings, in which there is 

much of grace and little of individuality (even his letters, rather greater tuau 
furnishing helps for the study of history than any illustrations of 
himselQ, those which relate to the education of the princes and ofiosopiier. 
Charles himself are incomparably the most interesting and the 
most worthy of study. These exhibit him in his true vocation, 
not as a respectable theologian or a third-rate litterateur^ but as an 
actual doer of work; as training the minds of actual boys, as 
opening new thoughts to a full-grown man, the most remarkable 
of his time. When thus brought into collision with life and practice, 

Alcuin rose to a stature far above his ordinary one ; he acquired 
an insight which no books would have given him ; he was able-— not 
certainly to determine but — to point out the course in which his 
successors for a long time would have to travel. To the children, 
and to the lather alike, he gave lessons in logic. The former may 
or may not have profited by his instructions. As they took a 
catechetical form, the dulness of the subject to them may have 
been relieved by the interest of the method. To Charles himself 
there was probably no dulness in the study which required any 
such alleviation. It must have been to him like the acquisition of 
a new sense, or rather like the opening of a new world, to be told 
what laws he had been xmconsciously obeying in his commonest 
discourse. The wonder to himself would have made him all the 
more solicitous that such instructions, so invigorating to the facul- 
ties and yet so legal, so capitular^ should be communicated to his 
subjects. And so the vigorous sense of the warrior quickening 
the dogmas of the schoolmaster, was the means of giving an in- 
tellectual tone to the 9th century, wholly unlike that of the pre- 
vious one. 

19. France, not England, is the country to which we naturally 
turn in this century, the ope especially by which its philosophical century, 
character must be judged of. For reasons which we have stated 

at sufficient length already,, the philosophy of that period can in 
no wise be separated from its theology ; less separated even, as we 
shall have to show presently, than the acutest and ablest commen- 
tator upon it has supposed. The great theological subjects that 
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were debated in it, were that concerning the Eucharist, which was 
. raised by PaschasiusKadbertus, and that concerning Predestination, 
which was raised by Godeschalchus, With these were mixed the 
ecclesiastical questions concerning the relations of bishops to the 
inferior clergy, concerning the relations of national bishops to the 
bishop of Rome, concerning his relation to the Greek Metropolitan, 
which are associated with the names of Hincmar, Nicholas I., and 
Photius. The latter we shall avoid as much as possible, though the 
historian of philosophical inquiries can never forget that they were 
pending, and that they stand in close relation to those with which 
he is more properly occupied. On the questions of divinity we shall 
touch just as far as it is necessary for our purpose, not seeking 
them or dwelling upon the history of them at any length ; but, on 
the other hand, not shrinking from them under pretext of their 
mysterious character, or of the fierce strifes which they have occa- 
sioned, when we perceive that by overlooking them we should leave 
a void in the records of human thoughts and struggles which would 
make later passages in these records incoherent and unintelligible. 

20. Godeschalchus was a Saxon by birth. Michelet, who is always 
quick, sometimes over-quick, in detecting the effect of race upon 
opinions and habits of mind, has been careful to draw the attention 
of his readers to this fact. They owe him thanks for doing so. 
But the biographer of Luther ought not to have suggested a 
parallel between the Saxon of the 9th, and the Saxon of the 16th 
century, without pointing out — ^not the differences only but — the 
glaring contrast of the two men and the two periods. It may be 
quite true, as Luther affirmed in his controversy with Erasmus, 
that the doctrine of the natural slavery of man’s will, and of its 
incapacity to emancipate itself, lay at the foundation of all his 
teaching, of his whole reformation; that without it his doctrine 
concerning faith would mean nothing, or mean directly the reverse 
of that which it signified to him. He may, therefore, have justified 
his Saxon blood and his relationship to Godeschalchus, by asserting 
the supremacy of the Divine Will, in terms as absolute as those 
which he used ; with the same indifference to the effect of broad 
statements upon the minds of his hearers; with the same pleasure 
m defying their feelings and convictions if they interfered or 
seemed to interfere, with the object that was directly before him • 
mth the same recklessness of any consequences that he might 
draw down upon his reputation or upon his person. But here the 
resemblance ends. The idea of emancipation of man from bondage 

H fiercest words and 

acts. In the light of that idea they all have their explanation • 
separated from it they are unintelli^ble. No such iLa seems 
ever to have dawned on the mind of Godeschalchus ; at all evLts 
it can never have been the predominant principle of his life The 
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very opposite idea to this, that of a crashing, overwheluaing sove- 
reignty, which had a right to lift up itself and to trample on all 
that opposed it, seems to have governed him, and to have given 
all the direction to his thoughts. There is a dark sublimity in this 
idea, a profound meaning in it, as the Islamite had proved : one 
which can prompt to great acts of daring and endurance. But 
instead of being connected, as it was in the 1 6th century, with the 
victory of the living man over rules and circumstances, with an 
escape of the heart and spirit from the pjison-house of logic in TheLoRician 
which they had been shut up, the doctrine of Godesclialchus was the Man. 

one of the great symptoms that an age was beginning in which the 
human intellect, for great and wise purposes, would be permitted to 
pass through a discipline of rules and formalities, and to enclose 
itself within those bars which in due time it would take all human 
and all divine aid to smite asunder, 

21. This difference we have pointed out is in nothing more re- matAugus- 
markable, than in the use which the two Saxons made of the Sof theni. 
illustrious doctor to whom they both appealed. Augustine was to 
Luther a living man who had under different circumstances fought 
the battle which he was fighting, who had taken nothing by mere . 
tradition till the necessities of his own being had demanded it. The 
Confessions, W'hatever he might think himself, were ten times more 
to him than all the dogmatical and controversial treatises in which 
the bishop of Hippo had expounded his maturest conclusions and 
crushed his opponents. The latter were only intelligible to him 
through the former. But what had all the Manichean conflicts 
of Augustine — those in which he had learnt through the mighty tiieutteren^f 
pressure of evil in himself, to feel that the Creator and Ruler, 
whom he was resisting, must be absolutely good — to do with the 
dogmatists of the 9th century? It was propositions that they 
wanted, not battles ; distinct formulas that could be quoted and 
pleaded as decisive against all disputants. The anti - Pelagian 
treatises of Augustine, severed from the context of his life, must be 
their armoury. If they could fetch from thence phrases — and 
abundance of such were to be found — which reinvested the Creator 
with all the attributes of the destroyer, why were such words less 
useful and available because Augustine might in other days have 
been led to perceive more profoundly than almost any man, the 
eternal opposition between them? The older decree of course re- 
pealed the earlier. The question whether a man can repeal him- 
self, can repeal the truths in which he lives and moves, was not 
one which Godeschalchus, or the greater part of his opponents, 
would be likely to meddle with. It was a w'ar of logic, of formal 
propositions on this side and on that side. This was the character gaining and 
which the schools of Alcuin and Charlemagne almost inevitably fS)m*each 
gave to it. But here again, that which seems to make the case otter. 
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worse, is really the redeeming point in the story. The logical wars 
of the Christian Latins could never become like the wars of Alex- 
andrian or Athenian sophists — ^they never could be merely word- 
fights. The deepest moral interests were felt to be involved in 
them. Theology received froih logic a portion of its dryness and 
formality ; logic received from theology its personality and vehe- 
mence* But as the theologian gained from his ally the sense of 
an order which Omnipotent decrees did not set aside, the logician 
acquired from the high ej; science — not exactly humanity, — ^but some 
of the precious attributes of humanity, zeal, and self-devotion. 
Theeccie- 22. What we have said of the 9th century is not therefore 
spoken in the way of complaint. That century had its character- 
istic infirmities and its characteristic merits. Both were of an in- 
tellectual kind, arising out of the great school movement, which 
was itself a reforming movement, and connected with reforms of 
another kind. The logical tendency, as such, was opposed to mere 
sensualism and the coarser kinds of idolatry, though it might, by 
accident, give them a strength and fixedness which they could not 
have had without it. This is a distinction which should be always 
remembered by Protestants, when they pass judgment upon Pas- 
chasius and upon the age which brought forth into definite form 
the dogma of Transubstantiation. We naturally associate with that 
name a violent outrage upon the intellect ; we look upon it as a 
reduction of that which is in the highest sense spiritual, under the 
jnie ^ laws of the senses. There is enough in the controversies to which 
Senses, the the doctrine of PaSchasius immediately gave rise — in the conclu- 
SieirTheory. which his contemporaries not only deduced from it but 
readily adopted — to justify all that can be said by divines about 
the degradation of a mystery, or by philosophers of the frightful 
demands which authority can make upon the reason. But neither 
can set aside the plain testimony of history, that the dogma was 
not forced upon the understanding from without, but was demanded 
by it ; that the restless eagerness of a logical age to get theology 
SSuuil- I’^presented in the form of logic, its impatience of any principle 
tic. which it could not so represent 5 this, and not any popular craving 

for a more visible embodiment of that which the eye cannot see, 
made the opinion which Paschasius put forth — without any especial 
encouragement from ecclesiastical rulers, very much in obedience 
to an impulse of his own mind — acceptable either to people or 
priests. It may be said, without any error or paradox, that the 
ticai authori- Categories governed the doctors, and that the doctors governed 
Wstops an*! Popes- The people might be ready enough to 
them. worship and deify symbols ; but of the theory they knew nothing. 

Those who constructed it, believed that they were hindering the 
idolatry of that which is seen and tangible, by making it insepmble 
from that which is divine and eternS. ** ^ 
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23. When we say that the understanding of Paschasius and his Appeal to th« 
supporters rather led than followed the authorities of the church 
in his own day, we do not, of course, overlook the fact that they 
appealed to the, authorities of the great church teachers who had 
preceded them. The appeal resembled that of Godeschalchus to the 
writings of Augustine, with this important difference. Indepen- 
dently of all opinions on the subject of the Eucharist, contemporary 
or ancient, there was the festival itself existing in every church. It 
was the acknowledged witness of the relatioi^ in which communicants 
stood to each other, and lo men at the greatest distance from them, 
with whom they had never conversed, whom they had never even 
seen. By the men of the earlier time this festival could not be The differ- 
contemplated without reference to the sacrifices which they saw 
among the Pagans about them, and to the feasts which accom- 
panied these sacrifices. It signified to their minds that what all 
these services were pointing to, had been effected. It commemorated 
that deliverance and reconciliation as accomplished for men by God, 
which they were seeking to procure by tWr efforts. The mis- 
sionaries among the Pagans of Germany might still feel the force lated from 
of this comparison ; upon an organized Christian society, like that formulas, 
of France, it was lost almost entirely. The consciousness of deep 
and permanent necessities in the heart might, to many a humble 
worshipper, be a substitute — far more than a substitute — for the 
evidence of them which the inventions of men supplied. But he 
would be unable to express what he needed or what he received ; 
often he would slide back into the very habits which the old services 
had embodied, from which the new was to be a deliverance. The 
schoolman would feel himself bound to make the wayfarer under- 
stand himself and his own acts, would try to show him his dan- 
gers. To do so more effectually, he would recur to the reverend 
witnesses of other days ; he would quote their words confidently 
in defence of inferences into which he had been led by processes 
of his own mind. They would mean something like — perhaps 
something very like — what he meant; nay, he might be sure 
that the meaning^ the main sense, was identical. But being 
entirely unable to put himself into their circumstances, to live 
their life, that which was practical in them would translate itself 
into a logical conception in him, while he believed that he was 
giving the words their natural, their only possible, force. To be 
sure he might be puzzled when he found his opponents quoting opposinpr 
from the same teacher, words that seemed to have an opposite thSSo*' 
force, that translated themselves into formulas of an opposite •writer, 
kind; he might, we say, be puzzled; as we descend lower in 
the history of thought in the Middle Ages, we shall discover 
how much he was puzzled, and to what remarkable and in- 
teresting speculations the discovery gave rise. 5ut at present 
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the sheer force of conviction, the assurance of the man, that the 
sense which he had seen was in the words, and that no other 
ought to interfere with it, carried him over all such obstacles, and 
made the controversies of the time very earnest and serious, if 
they looked also very hopeless. The hopelessness made it neces- 
sary that a present authority should interfere. National councils 
must decree which of the two conclusions was safe, must anathe- 
matize the other. Their decisions being sometimes contradictory, 
sometimes reversed, Popes who held the balance, who if they were 
judicious decided as rarely as they could, nvho made the weight of 
their decisions felt by suspending them, who were swayed by a 
thousand influences themselves to the right and to the left, at last 
uttered the word which sometimes destroyed the equilibrium 
by affirming one opinion, sometimes preserved it by condemning 
both. 

24. These different relations between thought and decrees, rea- 
soning and authority, were illustrated again and again in the 
ecclesiastical history of the 9th century; in the controversy respect- 
ing Predestination, even more than in that respecting the Eucharist. 
We introduce the subject here, because there is no one upon which 
writers are in the habit of pronouncing so peremptoiily, and none 
upon which the careful student of the Middle Ages finds it so 
hard to make up his mind, and yet so necessary to obtain some 
greater clearness than the commonplaces which are current among 
us afford him. The notion that, in these ages, authority was every- 
thing, and reason nothing, is one which only the most careless 
retailer of 18th century dogmas can fall into. But the most 
intelligent and painstaking inquirers are puzzled by the union Of 
restless speculation with servile submission to great names, which 
they discover in the most eminent thinkers of this time. Some- 
times they are disposed to remove the puzzle by describing the 
schoolmen as a set of men who begged their premises, and then 
gave themselves unceasing occupation in drawing inferences from 
them. There is much excuse for this way of stating the case. A 
logical age is an age of deduction. It is not occupied in seeking 
the grounds upon which nature or man stands ; it is glad to assume 
them. But we shall have continual proofs as we proceed, how 
much there was in the minds of the students of this time which 
thwarted this inclination, how they were driven back upon premises, 
how very often they sought the teachers of the past not to furnish 
them with maxims fof stopping investigation, but to guide them 
in conducting it. We are adopting the worst of their habits, for^ 
getting the profitable lessons which they might teach us, if we try 
to bind the history by any anticipations of ours, if we do not suffer 
it to tell us the actual road which the men of a past time took, when 
it seems to us ever so winding, when we can reconcile it ever so little 
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with the charts of it which we have been used to consult. They 
often described wearisome circles, rushed vehemently into cub de 
sac, wandered about a labyrinth, vainly demanding an outlet. 

But we may surely believe that their way was foreseen, that they 
had a Guide, that there was a method which all these bewilder- 
ments were to help them in finding out. Thus much we may 
perceive, 1st, That they wanted to discover the ground on which 
they were standing, even when they were building towers high 
and reaching to heaven upon the ground on which they sup- 
posed they' were standing; 2d, That they could not wait for this 
discovery, before they acknowledged a present Guide who directed 
their steps, a present Lawgiver who determined that which was 
right and wrong in their acts. How to reconcile the search for a 
law with this recognition of a Lawgiver ; how to find a Lawgiver in 
whose decrees they could trust, and who should not merely decree, 
but should know them and help them to know, — this is a ques- 
tion which God’s history, and not men s conjectures, must resolve. 

25. These remarks are a necessary preface to the life and works 
of a very remarkable man, the Metaphysician of the 9th century, 
and we conceive one of the acutest Metaphysicians of any century. 

We speak of Johannes Scotus, John the Irishman, who was in- 
volved in both the great controversies to which we have alluded, ^ 

who earned honour and disgrace in both, who was recognized by Su^ce!^ ^ 
his contemporaries as a strange and notable figure, but who failed 
to influence them, and has failed to leave any apparent impression of 
himself upon after times. He has obtained a distinct recognition from 
some of the most thoughtful men of cur time, but has scarcely, we 
think, been rightly appreciated by them, either in the points wherein 
he was strong, or in those wherein he was feeble. We have called 
him a great Metaphysician, choosing that word in contradistinction ^ 
from a great Moralist, which we think he was not, choosing it in 
preference to the title Philosopher, which he fully deserves, but 
which has been bestowed upon him in a sense that seems to us 
erroneous and misleading. We have referred with so much ad- 
miration to Guizot’s Lectures on French Civilization, and he is in 
many respects so much safer as well as so much more attractive a 
guide into the history of Middle Age Philosophy, as well as of 
Middle Age Politics, than almost any we can avail ourselves of, 
that it becomes an especial duty to explain when we are obliged 
to desert his guidance, when we think it tends to confuse us re- 
specting the history of a particular man, or of an age, or of a series 
of ages. His 29th lesson on the subject of Johannes Scotus is BequiUn/^ to 
perilous, we think, in all these respects. We shall make no apology 
for commencing our observations on that author, by a few criticisms both for the 
upon this lecture, having a strong persuasion that most of ourJJ^®®nSof 
readers will be already acquainted with it, and urpng those who the time. 
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26. M. Guizot has selected Hincmar and Johannes Erigena as 
embodying, one the theological, the other the philosophical, ten- 
dencies of the time. In his previous Lecture he had, however, 
shown very clearly that Hincmar has no claim whatever tq the 
position which he has here, for the convenience of finding a ** re- 
presentative man,** assigned him. Hincmar is the acute ecclesiastical 
politician and ruler of his time ; almost any of his contemporaries, 
Paschasius, Godeschalchus, Rabanus Maurus, we should imagine, 
would have served better to illustrate that “ element thiologique^^ 
which he is called in to show forth. We might therefore be less 
surprised to find, notwithstanding M. Guizot*s ordinary caution, 
that the other “ representative man** — he who is to exhibit the 
opposite element to the theologique — does not exactly sustain his 
part. But we will consider the reasons which have determined the 
able manager to select him for it. 


Arguments 27. Ist, There is strong evidence that Johannes Erigena was 
prove that ® Greek scholar; was acquainted with the writings of Aristotle, and 
was^a Philo- Elato, and attached a very high value to them. We certainly 

Bopherand are not disposed to gainsay this assertion. But we venture to re- 
that, to all appearance, Alcuin, who was an orthodox and 
popular theologian, was better acquainted with Greek, and even . 
with Greek phUosophers, than Johannes. The latter was a man of 


genius, or almost a man of genius, and therefore any remarks he 
makes upon the ancients are more interesting and suggestive than 
those of an accomplished pedant ; but as far as mere acquaintance 
with Greek letters goes, there is no question about Alcuin’s 
superiority. We will appeal, therefore, to M. Guizot himself, 
and the statements in his lectures, whether on this ground 
any suspicion would have attached to Erigena, whether he 
might not have quoted Greeks and supported himself by their au-^ 
thority, without being supposed by others, or imagining himself^ 
to be less theological than his neighbours. 2d, The second argu- 
iiis Greek ment is drawn from an attack made upon Johannes by Floms, 
now e go. church of Lyons, from a sentence upon him by the 

council of Valentia in 855, and another of the council of Langres 
Judgment of in 859. The passage from Fiorus, quoted by Guizot, does un- 
nent&^°“ questionably charge our author with opposing the doctrine of 
Godeschalchus, arguments purely human^ or, as he boasts^ 
pkibsophicaV^ This accusation is mixed with others, describing 
him as a vain coxcomb, who supposed he was saying something 
new and magnificent, while he was really an object of contempt 
and ridicule to all faithful readers who were exercised in sacred 
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learning. What possible inference can‘ be deduced from these 
commonplaces of controversy which are to be found repeated, 
with scarcely a variety of expression, by every religious scribe, 
from the 9th century to the 19th, who has been obliged to eke out 
a small capital of knowledge with vituperation, or who has found 
from experience the last to be more available for his purposes than 
the former? The sentence of the Council which Guizot has pro- 
due^ does not contain any accusation of philosophy, and affects 
to treat Johannes as really deficient in the secular literature for 
which his admirers gave him credit. 3dly, A passage is quoted 
from Johannes Scotus himself, upon which the lecturer grounds 
this decisive appeal to the judgment of his class. “ N*est ce pas la 
evidemment le langage d’ un homme, philosophe bien plus que ® 
theologien, qui prend dans la philosophie son point de depart et 
s’efforce de la confondre, de la concilier du moins, avecla Eeligion, soit 
pareequ ’en effet il les consid^re comme une seule et meme science 
soit pareequ’ il a besoin du bouclier de la religion contre les atta- 
ques dont il est Fobjet?” The class having only the extract which 
M. Guizot furnished them with, could make but one answer to this 
demand.. We shall endeavour presently to give our readers an 
analysis of the largest and most elaborate work of Johannes, which 
will enable them to judge for themselves whether he was more a 
philosopher or a theologian, whether his starting-point was theo- 
logy or philosophy, whether he used his philosophy to explain 
away his theology, or to bring out what he conceived to be the 
fullest meaning of it. 

28. M. Guizot is not sufficiently satisfied with the evidence on Anotiier ar- 
this subject which is supplied by his decisive quotation, to dispense 
with other proofs. The next is drawn from a passage of Johannes Mode of in- 
respecting the interpretation of Scripture. It is a very short one. 

How it bears upon the context of the book, we shall have to ex- 
plain hereafter ; but it supplies an ample ground for another of 
those rapid conclusions to which the lecturer demands the assent 
of his pupils : — “ Qui ne reconn^it la un effort, bien souvent tent6, 
pour 6chapper k la rigueur des textes on des dogmes, et pour intro- 
duire dans letude de la religion quelque liberte d’esprit sous le 
voile de Fexplication et de rallegorie?” Now, we happen to dis- 
approve very strongly both of the allegorical method of treating 
Scripture, into which Origen and others have fallen, and of that 
method which was adopted by Johannes Scotus, and is indicated in 
the sentence M. Guizot has quoted from him. But we do not admit, The Aiicgo- 
1st, that the allegorical method, much as we dislike it, was devised 
by Origen or any other person, for the sake of escaping from the rig- 
our of texts and dogmas. It was chosen in hope of arriving at a 
deeper and more inward sense of texts ; from the conviction that they 
meant more, not less, than the popular expoimders had supposed 
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them to mean. And, 2d, we affirm that the method of Johannes 
Scotus is not this, but is one in all respects most unlike it. He de- 
fends with great ability, and for really profound reasons, what has 
become the most popular, most vulgar, of all schemes of treating the 
divine oracles, that which supposes the acts and feelings attributed to 
God in Scripture, to be accommodations to the notions and habits of 
men. How he fell into an opinion which seems to us philologically, 
morally, theologically unsound, our readers will discover pres^tly. 
But we shall have to defend ourselves rather than him from the 
charge of abandoning a customary and recognized maxim. If 
we could not trace the existing practice by a clear and lineal de- 
scent to other ancestors than Johannes, we should be obliged to 
retract what we have said about the slight apparent influence which 
he has exercised upon the thought of the modern world. Half 
the pulpits in England, and probably in France also, would be liable 
to the imputation of philosophy if this were one of the signs of it ; 
we should affix that scandalous imputation upon men who are as 
clear of it, as Florus, the priest of Lyons, himself. 

29. Our lecturer proceeds with a statement which will be some- 
what astonishing to those of our readers who have acquainted them- 
selves with the history of the Alexandrian school. To understand 
the position of Johannes Scotus, he declares that it is necessary to 
give a rapid view of the relations between Neoplatonism and 
Christianity. “Des le second si4cle,’’ he says, “il se fit, entre les 
deux doctrines, entre les deux 4coles rivales, quelques tentatives de 
conciliation on plut6t d’amalgame. Saint Clement d* Alexandria 
(mort en 220) Origene (de 185 a 254) sont des disciples de la 
philosophie Alexandrine, des n^oplatoniciens devenus chretiens, et 
qui essaient d’accommoder leurs doctrines philosophiques aux 
croyances chr^tiennes qui se d4veloppent et prennent la consistance 
d’un sysfeme.” We could scarcely wish for a more remarkable 
example of the way in which a learned and honest lecturer may 
mislead his disciples, and convey a totally false impression of facts, 
when he attempts to gather up into a few sentences the history of 
as many centuries. To say that Clemens and Origen were Neopla- 
tonists become Christians ; when Neoplatonism, as we kn6w it, was 
only beginning to form itself in the secret teachings of Ammonius 
Saccas; when it had not yet expressed itself in any of the statements 
of its real founder Plotinus ; when Clemens notoriously derived his 
direct instructions from Pantsenus, who hall been brought up a 
Stoic ; when there had been for two centuries a school in Alexan- 
dria, deriving its origin from Philo the Jew, whose habits of thought 
had been adopted by at least one large body of Christians ever 
since the gospel was proclaimed ; is surely to twist dates, events, 
and the faiths of Hving men, into the support of a baseless 
theory. 
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80. Starting from such a point of view, it was impossible that Alleged at- 
the history which follows could be very accurate. The statement cffifanize 
that there was a great battle between Neoplatonism and Chris- 
tianity, that the latter remained master of the field, that many fitucentuiy. 
philosophers of the falling school, who had become, or were about 
to become Christians, sought to mix their ancient opinions with 
their new faith, is of course, as to its bare outline, indisputable. 

But what an utterly false notion must the well-informed lecturer 
have conveyed to his less informed pupils, when he speaks of cer- 
tain writings in the 6th century, as — “ ecrits dont le dessein est 
evidemment de faire pen^trer dans la th^ologie de Saint Athanase, 
de Saint Jerome, de Saint Augustin, les idees et la forme de la 
philosophie expirante qui pouvaient s*y accommoder.” Leaving 
Jerome out of the question, who, however, began by being a dis- 
ciple of Origen before he was converted into his bitterest opponent, 
we think we gave our readers proofs in the earlier portion of this 
treatise that the mind of Athanasius was already penetrated with Athanasius 
the thoughts which these writers of the 5th century so unneces- aurus- 
sarily laboured to infuse into him ; that they did not hang loosely professedly 
about him as an appendage to his theology, but entered into the than tiJeuow 
very substance of it. We hope we have made them perceive also 
that Augustine, more than any man, had his starting-point in ^ 
philosophy, and that it was his deep and personal interest in philo- 
sophical questions which drove him to Christian theology. These 
writers of the 5th century, whom we believe, with M. Guizot, to 
have been very numerous, w^ere therefore undertaking a very 
superfluous task. They might mean to philosophize Christianity, 
or to Christianize philosophy. They were in fact doing neither ; 
they were mixing together a weak, miserable compound of their pijitriarisms 
own, out of which all the life both of philosophy and Christianity 
bad been extracted. When this was not absolutely the case, they gamutors/ 
were at best gathering together some of the higher thoughts and 
speculations of former days, which they were so conscious did not 
belong to themselves, and had received from them nothing but 
corrupt additions, that, with a strange mixture of fraud and honesty, 
they gave the credit of them to some man of former days, who had 
considerable celebrity, or had fortunately left no writings with which 
those ascribed to him could be compared. 

31. The great sufferer by this treatment was Dionysius the 
Areopagite, who is mentioned in one sentence of the Acts of the gue. 
Apostles. As his history is curiously connected with that of the 
9th century, and of Johannes Erigena particularly, M. Guizot de- 
votes some space to the illustration of his life. He makes up for 
the paucity of his materials by quoting from the 17th chapter of 
the Acts, the whole narrative of St. Paul’s visit to Athens, and of 
his discourse there, as if it were merely a prologue to the last verse, 
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which announces the cenversion of Dionysius. No ordin^ 
dent or commentator, we believe, has ever read it under that im- 
pression. An unknown woman, named Damans, is mentioned in 
raesiight the same clause with the Areopagite. St. Luke does not appear 
notices Of attached more importance to one than to the other; at all 

tore, and in events he never alludes to Dionysius again. Lydia, the seller of 
the Fathers, converted at Philippi, is a more conspicuous per- 

son in the Apostolic narrative. That Justin, who spent much of 
his time in Greece, and that Dionysius of Corinth, should refer 
to him is natural. But the hints respecting him which can be 
gathered from the Fathers are very few, nor is there the least 
reason, except the mere fact of his being an Athenian, for 
supposing that he was looked upon as specially philosophical; 
whereas Justin himself, and Athenagoras, notoriously had that 
character. What is more important, the impostor who took his 
name in the 5th century, does not appear at all to have con- 
sidered him in that light. The books which he forged, as tlieir 
very names indicate, have a certain importance for the theologian, 
though more on account of the influence which they exerted after- 
wards than for their own sakes. The historian of philosophy, un- 
The Pseudo- l^ss he had very great leisure and space at his command, could 
prSediy excuse for dwelling upon them. They are connected, 

much more no doubt, at Certain points, with Alexandrian or Neoplatonist philo- 
thmiSo- precisely because that in its later stages was so identified 

sophicai. with theology and theurgy. The fact, then, that Johannes trans- 
lated these books and that his mind received a powerful direction 
from them, instead of being an evidence that he was a pupil of 
philosophers rather than of theologians, makes all the other way. 
Possessing the knowledge which he had of Aristotle and Boethius, 
and regarding them with the greatest admiration, he nevertheless 
resorted as his special teacher to a third-rate writer on the celes- 
tial hierarchy and on mystical theology. 

32. The fancy that Dionysius was the Apostle of Gaul and the 
first Bishop of Paris, which was so much diffused in the 9th cen- 
tury, explains, as M. Guizot himself tells us, the importance which 
was attached to his name in the French church, apart from his 
merits either in one character or another. In translating him, 
Johannes was gratifying his patron, Charles the Bald, and the taste 
of his contemporaries, quite as much as he was following his own 
Admiration instincts. But there is another person accidentally mentioned in this 
for:3aiimus, l^cture, (merely as an annotator on Dionysius,) to whom he was 
^^y s'^ch motives. This was Maximus, a Greek 
imzum. divine, whose name occurs very frequently in his great work, and 
for whose opinions he expresses deference. Now, the work of 
Maximus which he translated, and which he praises, is a commen- 
^tary on some difficult passages in the writings of Gregory of Nazi- 
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rfzum. To him there are very frequent allusions in the books De 
^ivisione Natures, But Gregory was Kotr iioxm a theologian. No 
doubt he had a philosophical education at Athens ; but the use he 
made of his philosophy was to refute the Arians, and those who, 
like his fellow-pupil Julian, deserted Christianity for philosophy. 

Of this emperor, as the representative of the Neoplatonists, we have 
always considered that Gregory spoke with an asperity and un- 
fairness which are unworthy of his general character. 

33. In spite of this fact, M. Guizot proceeds to prove, by two or Guizot’s 
three broad statements, that Johannes was really attached to this 
defunct party in those points wherein it was opposed to Christianity. 

These statements, as they involve the characteristic signs of a rathcrViaua 
philosophy with which we have been so much occupied in the curiatian. 
previous part of this sketch, as well as the characteristics of the 
faith which all the teachers of the Middle Ages regarded as divine, 
must needs concern our subject more, even than the conclusion 
to which they lead. How important they are, and how entirely 
they contradict some of the facts which it has been our duty to 
lay before our readers, they will perceive when wc quote the 
following sentences : — Le Neoplatonisme cst une philosophic, le 
Christianisme est une Religion. Le premier a pour point do depart 
la raison humaine ; e’est a elle qu’il s’adresse, e’est elle qu’il inter- Thesupposca 
roge ; e’est en elle qu’il se confie. Le point de depart du second cst tieSting- 
au contraire un fait exterieur a la raison humaine ; il s’impose h. elle poims. 
uu lieu de I’interroger. De suit que le libre examen domine dans 
le Neoplatonisme, e’est sa methode fondamentale et sa pratique) 
habituellc ; tandis que le Christianisme proclame I’antorite pour son 
principe et precede en eflet par voie d’autorit^.” Now, it appears 
from the examination which vre made of thebooks in which the genius 
of Neoplatonism, in its different periods, is most faithfully represent- 
ed, 1st, That from the very beginning, its teachers appealed to the 
authority of Plato as oracular and decisive. 2d, That the experi- 
ment which was made by Porphyry to keep Neoplatonism a philo- 
sophy, by appealing to the reason and discarding superstition — an ex- 
periment which was most imperfectly carried out by him, which was 
not incompatible with the most absolute deference to the authority nt 

of Plotinus, which involved the recognition of miracles wrought by leasUsmucii 
him, and of divine theophanies of which he was the receiver — failed SSority’^ 
altogether; and that the Jamblichan school which made theophanies 
and the acknowledgment of miraculous powers, the characteristic tianitj. 
features of their system, was, after a short struggle, completely trium- 
phant. 3d, That this school reposed on the traditions of the past, 
.surrounding itself with all the forms and impressions of the old my- 
thology, and denouncing the Christians for their impiety in discard- 
ing them. 4th, That the glory, therefore, of being a philosophy and 
not a religion, was eagerly disclaimed and spurned by the professors 
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of this doctrine ; and that all the consequences which M. Guizot sup- 
poses to flow from it, were unknown to the philosophers of Julian’s 
court, to J ulian himself, as well as to Proclus, and the members of 
the Athenian Succession. 5th, That they felt they had to encounter 
Christianity as a power which made a more direct appeal to the 
conscience and the inner sense of mankind than they did, and which 
had obtained most hearing from this conscience and inner sense, 
when it came with the least apparent weight of prescriptive and 
external authority. For a parallel investigation into the kind of 
influence which this rival had exercised in different periods of its 
history, brought us to the conclusion, 1st, That though even a 
higher pretension was put forward on its behalf than that which is 
Christianity expressed in the vague word Beligion^ viz., that it was a Revelation ; 
th^R^efs^n** — pi'^tension was admitted by those who acknowledged 
and Con- the justice of it, only because the Gospel appeared to reveal to 
than Neopia-® them the God their consciences and reasons had been feeling after, 
tonisiu. Qnly because it awakened their consciences and reason out of slum- 
ber into activity, or, if they had been at work, satisfied cravings 
which the existing religions and philosophies had been unable to 
satisfy. 2d, That so far from imposing itself upon the conscience 
and reason, instead of interrogating them, this Gospel was never 
listened to, till it had interrogated them, and had forced them to 
give an answer, and till by this process it had emancipated them 
from traditions which had imposed themselves for centuries upon 
mankind, and had kept the conscience and the reason i,n chains. 8d, 
That free examination into the deepest springs and sources of human 
thought and action was therefore excited by the Christian teachers, 
whether they desired it or no, whether they appealed to the reasons 
of men or appealed to prescription or authority, in a degree to 
which it could not be excited by the Neoplatonist, who confined 
himself to the schools, and who, even when he spoke most of the 
ideal of humanity, looked with scorn upon actual men. 

Arf?ument 34. Passing from the starting-point of these rival doctrines, M, 
cSacterof Gruizot goes on to test them by entering ‘‘dans le fond des idees.*’ 
trinS^^' He affirms that the ruling doctrine in the Alexandrian Neopla- 
PantLism, tonism is Pantheism, the unity of substance and of being ; indi- 
viduality being reduced to the condition of a mere phenomenon, of 
i^ss of indi- a transitory fact. “ On the contrary,” he continues, “ individuality 
viduauty. jg fundamental article of faith in the Christian theology.” . , 

“Among various other symptoms, the 

diversity of the two doctrines in this respect is clearly manifested 
in the idea which they respectively form of the future of man at 
the termination of his present existence. What does Neoplatonism 
with human beings at the moment of their death? It absorbs 
them into the bosom of the great whole, it abolishes all individu- 
^ity. What, on the other hand, does th^ Christian doctrine with 
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them? It perpetuates individuality even into infinity. For the 
absorption of individual beings it substitutes an eternity of rewards 
and punishments.” 

This passage has a direct bearing upon the life and writings of 
Johannes. The contrast which it exhibits has also a far deeper and 
truer foundation than the one which we have just been considering. 
We shall find as we proceed, that this philosopher of the 9th cen- 
tury did, in some of his speculations, approach very nearly to the 
Pantheism which is attributed to the Neoplatonists. It is also 
true that the professors of that school were distinguished from the 
most serious and earnest of the Christian teachers, by their indif- 
ference to the personality of men, by their belief that absorption 
into the Divinity is the termination and reward of earthly virtue 
and philosophical meditation. The Fathers generally — ^Augustine 
especially — were driven by a strong sense of an evil which could not 
be contemplated at a distance from the self of each man — which was 
realized only in that — into a sense of personality, of an enduring 
imperishable personality, whicli the Neoplatonist, thougli an acute 
speculator about the nature of evil, never reached. But it was by 
these conflicts that they came to know what is the “ fundamental” 
individuality of the Christian faith. They did not, could not, re- 
ceive that as an “article of faith” from any external teachings which 
did not provoke these internal exercises. And the more the Reve- 
lation — what the Fathers called the Catholic Faith as such — was 
received and asserted by them, the more they were led beyond 
this individuality, the more they showed that they demanded a rest 
in God, a loss of themselves in Him, which was very different in- 
deed from the absorption of the Brahmin and the Neoplatonist, but 
which was as real as that, and might often be expressed in terms 
that bordered very nearly upon theirs ; nay which, when the Chris- 
tian’s fights within and without became fewer, were often, even by 
himself, confounded with them. Although, therefore, they did dwell 
much on the individual recompenses of a future life, they would 
have thought, we believe, that they were dropping back into the 
old heathenism if they separated the idea of reward or punishment 
from the fruition of God, and the separation from Him. It is, 
therefore, a bold inference from M. Guizot’s data, that the belief 
of Johannes — if it verged ever so nearly upon Pantheism — was 
derived from the Neoplatonists ; and still bolder, that the char- 
acter and tendency of his doctrine proves him to have been a 
philosopher rather than a theologian. On this last point we must 
make one or two more remarks before we proceed to our proper 
business. 

35. M. Guizot must be aware that his eminent cotemporary, M, 
Cousin, has refused the Orientals any place among philosophers, 
treating them as merely theologians. We are convinced that his 
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Pantheism exclusion is not justifiable, that it involves the omission of a great 
thlitt- chapter in the history of human thought. But we are not pre- 
th^hi?osc2 pared to say that he had no plea for the severe rule which he 
phical side of has laid down ; we cannot maintain that he has adopted a maxim 
Brahminism. jg exactly the reverse of the true one. M. Guizot must 

maintain this position if he is consistent with himself. For Pan- 
theism, or the doctrine of absorption into the Divinity, is charac- 
teristically and originally oriental. It is worked into the very 
heart of Brahminism. If, then. Pantheism belongs to Neoplatonism 
because it is a philosophy, if this is the philosophical side of the system, 
we must not only admit philosophy to be mixed with Brahminism, 
but we must suppose Brahminism to contain the very essence and 
type of philosophy. This has certainly not been the common opinion. 
The very name of Pantheism has suggested the thought that theolo- 
gical ndtions and conceptions were at the root of the doctrine, that 
from them it derived its character. Everything in the history of Hin- 
Je^tiontrue*' philosophy supports this a priori opinion. If Panthe- 

ofNeopia- ism has passed as a theory into the philosophy of the Brahmin, it 
tonism. existed first in his practice and worship. The difficulty which the 
Hindoo felt in distinguishing between the priest and the god, and 
then between the god and the different forms of nature in which 
he supposed him to be manifested, gave birth, as the Bhagavad Gila 
so clearly shows us, to the formal assertion of an identity between 
them. The history of Neoplatonism, we say confidently, points 
exactly in the same direction. It was not the philosophy which 
he learnt from Socrates or Plato that contained the Pantheism of 
Plotinus. It was the theological system in which he sought for a 
complement to this philosophy ; it was in the desire to escape from 
the Christian idea of the Word made flesh, it was in the desire to 
escape from the limitations which the ordinary philosophy imposed 
upon his ideas of divinity, that his necessity for Pantheism arose. 
What, then, can be so illogical as to assume that, even if Johannes 
was altogether like the Neoplatonists on this point, he was flying 
from theology to philosophy? Would it not be a much more 
natural supposition (since he certainly held the belief of an Incar- 
nation, since it was worked into the very tissue of his theory) that, 
like them, he was seeking- to rid himself of some fetters which 
philosophy imposed upon his theology ? 

Country of 36. This we believe to be the true state of the case. Johannes 

Johannes. ^ Ireland, where, that Celtic cultivation to which 

we have alluded already had its centre, whence for a long time it 
difiused a refining, if not a powerful, influence over other lands. 
He had, if we may judge from the reports of him, many of the- 
His(*aracter specially Irish qualities. The paternity of one very good joke, 
which is attributed to him at the table of Charles the Bald, may 
be disputed by the archeologists who devpte themselves to this 
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special subject of inquiry ; but he could not have had the reputa- 
tion of it, if he had not uttered many that were equally clever. 

We can hardly imagine that a man with so much subtlety of 
thought, such a quick perception of distinctions, and such a fond- 
ness for verbal analogies, as he discovers in his treatise on the 
Division of Nature, was not a humourist. We can easily imagine 
that he may have been a very pleasant and genial one, not a stern 
deliberate Gothic humourist, whose hearty delight in the harmonies 
of the world is quickened by a painful apprehension of its discords — 
who is always the Jupiter commanding and directing his own light- 
nings ; but rather a Celt to whom fantastical combinations, grotesque 
similarities and dissimilarities, are a mere pleasure — whose whole 
being is phosphoric, throwing off sparks without any intention, 
not very careful whether one now and then lights upon himself, 
and singes or even burns him. This feature of the national phy- 
siognomy comes out, we think, in all the speculations of Scotus. 

He is singularly at variance with the spirit of his time, in that the without nny 
idea of an active energetic working Will is the one wdiich he can 
least take in, which was most absent from all the habits of his in- 
tellect, To this we trace his defects as a moralist; to this his 
inability to impress his thoughts upon his time on which much less 
accomplished men could stamp theft' image. But he was born after 
the year 800, probably in the early years of the 9th century. Butcs«eu. 
Mahomet had wrought bis mighty revolution in both worlds, Char- ^ 
lemagne had just ellected his in the West. Neither could change 
the character of individuals or races ; that character was compelled, 
however reluctantly, to receive a direction from both. The age 
for such a man as Pelagius was past, in one country or another. 

God must be acknowledged as the root of all things and all thoughts, 
even by those who shrunk most from contemplating Him. as the 
King and the Lawgiver. John, the Irishman, felt that necessity as 
strongly as any man could. He did not rise to the theological 
ground as the Neoplatonist had done, as Pelagius did ; that was, 
whatever any one may say to the contrary, most strikingly his 
point de depart. That ground and substance which has notliing 
beneath it, was the postulate and preliminary of his mind ; all its 
movements depended upon this. It seemed to him that the logic ^ rebel 
of his day, the logic which had been brought into all the school 
teaching, which was implied in all the school divinity, was hem- uay* 
ming in this Substance with its accidents and conditions. To pro- 
claim its freedom from such conditions was the work of his life ; 
till he could do this, he had no hope of discovering any safe foun^, 
dation for human or for physical science. 

37. Plincmar invoked the assistance of Johannes in the battle enjfaprcd l!i 
with Godeschalchus ; he seems to have obeyed the call of Charles 
the Bald when he opposed the dogma of Paschasius. We can easily trover^y. 
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admit, with M, Guizot, that Hincmar did not know what an ally he 
had chosen, and repented of his rashness when he discovered how, 
much scandal the Irishman brought upon his cause, 'aere could 
not have been one in which Johannes would more readily take up 
arms, or one in which he was more certain, both by the profundity 
of his thoughts, and, as we think, by his want of sympathy with 
the special truth of which Godeschalchus was spokesman^ to offend 
the prejudices as well as the taith of his contemporaries* He would 
have explained, in terms which would have seemed to them utterly _ 
incomprehensible and monstrous, why he discarded their notions ot 
before and after, when he was speaking of the eternal Mind ; he 
would have given them good excuse for saying, that this eternal 
Mind was not a power which determined them to right or to 
wrong, or which pronounced judgment upon their acts. Hincmar, 
with his worldly prudence, may most naturally have resolved that, 
little as he was of a theologian himself, he could fight the theolo- 
gical battle against the predestinarian with much greater popularity 
and success than a man who knew a thousand times more of the 
Fathers, as well as of the Bible, than he did. Apparently Johannes 
procured much more odium to himself with doctors and with popes, 
by the line which he took in this controversy, than by his notions 
on transubstantiation. Though* we have not his treatise on that 
subject, we may form a tolerable guess as to its character. There 
will have been the same impatience of dialectical formula), the same 
eagerness to show that the divine substance and the divine com- 
munion with man transcended the terms and expressions by which 
Paschasius was seeking to define it, probably the same indifference 
to modes of thinking which he found prevalent, the same resolu- 
tion to follow out his own line of thought without taking the pains 
to put himself into the position of other men. But it is safer to 
give our readers positive information respecting a book which we do 
possess, than to form conjectures respecting one which has perished. 

38. The leading work of Johannes has a Greek as well as a Latin 
title, (pvtjiaif id est De Divisione Natuvee, The subject 

is discussed in a dialogue between a Master and his Disciple. It is 
right that we should give the opening passage of the dialogue, 
though we are far from sure that it will make the purpose of the 
book intelligible to our readers. 

Master, After thinking and inquiring as diligently as my powers 
permit, I have come to the conclusion that the first and primary 
division of all things that can be either perceived by the mind, or 
which transcend its reach, is into those things which are, and into 
those things which are not. For all these the general word is in 
Greek ; in Latin, Natura, Are you agreed ? 

Disciple, Yes. For as often as I aim at any method of reason- 
ing, 1 find it so to be. 
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M. As, then, we are agreed about this word, that it is a general 
one, I wish you would tell me the method of dividing it, by its 
differences, into species. Or, if you had rather, I will try to 
make the division, and you shall pass your judgment upon the parts 
of it* 

D. Begin. For I am impatient to learn from you the true Tiio method, 
method of proceeding. 

M* It seems to me that the division of Nature is into four species, 
by means of four differences. The first species is that which creates, 
and is not created. The second is that which is created and creates. 

The third is that which is created, and does not create. The fourth 
is that which is neither created nor creates. Of these the third is 
opposed to the first, the fourth to the second. But the fourth 
must be placed among impossibilities ; its differentia is that it can- 
not exist. Do you understand this division ? 

D, I understand it. Only that fourth species of yours causes 
me some trouble. About the others I should not dare to hesitate. 

The first I understand to be the cause of the things that are, and 
of the things that are not. The second Las inference to the prim- 
eval causes, or princi])les of things. T'ho third I perceive must 
have reference to generations, and times and places, that is, to par- 
ticulars or individuals. 

M, You are right. But in what order vre sliiill proceed, that is 
to say, what species shall be the subject of our first discussion, I 
leave you to decide. 

D, It seems evident to me that it behoves us to speak first, 
whatever is permitted us to speak, of the priniiuy s]jecics’. 

39. Then follows a discussion of great importance to the full 
understanding of our author, and of the later scholastic philoso])hy, 
respecting the use and extent of the terms and vot being, noiniLMnd 
where they can, and where they cannot, be applied. We do not 
think that we should do justice to the book we arc examining if 
we forced our readers to plunge at once into this metaphysical 
ocean. After a few coasting voyages wc may possibly be more fit 
to venture upon it. We will give the result so far as it concerns 
our immediate purpose, (xod, wdio creates and is not created, 
who is the only Being without beginning, who is the cause of all 
things that were made from Him and by Him, who is the end of 
all things, whom all things long after, who is beginning, middle, and The ditIho 
end — He must not be spoken of merely as Being. He is super- 
Being,' super-Essence. Ho must not be called merely Good or dent 
Wise, seeing that good and wise admit of contraries, that they im- 
ply badness and folly. He must be the super-Wise, the super- 
Good. All being, all goodness, all wisdom, must be regarded only 
as arising from a participation and communication or manifestation 
of His being, and wisdom, and goodness. His nature must never 
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be deduced or judged of by any that is below it. This we appre- 
hend is the fundamental principle of Johannes which is worked 
out in reference to the first and highest nature in the first book. 
Afflnnation ‘j[^ jg that he conies into confiiot with the habits, even more 
inclmled in than with the formal maxims of his time. His object in the use of 
tiiis Nature. transcendent being, goodness, wisdom, is to 

take the idea of God out of the region of intellectual forms, to; 
show that it includes the affirmation and negation which in earthly 
logic are opposed, and that the categories of Essence, Quantity, 
Quality, Eelation, Position, Habit, Place, Time, Action, Suffering, 
fail altogether in the investigation of the divine nature. 

Johannes puts forth no claim to originality in making this 
i)iicubio tV) assertion. He adopts it directly from St. Augustine. Categories 
or predicaments he had distinctly said belong to the region of sen- 
sible and intelligible things ; when you ascend to the consideration 
of Him who transcends sense and intelligence, their virtue is extin- 
guished. They may, our author says, metaphorically, be applied 
to the Divine Being. Strictly they cannot be ; seeing that God is 
neither genus, nor species, nor accident. The application of the 
nsfjence, principle to the categories of Essence, which seems to involve great 
(luantity. difficulty, has been made already. Quantity is easily disposed of. 

The doctrine laid down respecting goodness and wisdom has settled 
the question of Quality, But the disciple pauses with anxiety and 
Eolation. fear when he approaches Eelation. The master admits that the 
difficulty demands the most reverent examination. But the law 
already affirmed is declared to admit of no exception. It would be 
blasphemous to impute our association with the names of father and 
son to the divine nature ; these names, therefore, denote that which 
transcends relation ; they cannot be brought under it. Johannes 
perceives that he is on the edge of a precipice ; he passes on some- 
what hastily to the six following predicaments. The propriety of 
Position. a metaphorical use of Position in reference to God is at once as- 
serted; seeing that by Him all things hold their position. Its 
strict or direct application to Him is as strongly denied, seeing the 
Uttbit. Position involves the notion of Place. The predicament of Habit 
gives rise to a rather long discussion. The master remarks that it 
is involved in all the rest; Quantity, Quality, Relation, Position, 
&c., each supposes some habit; how comes it, then, to be dis- 
tinguished from them ? The objection anticipates some of those 
which have been made in more recent times to the arrangement of 
4^istotle. It is not, however, introduced here for the purpose of 
each other, disturbing that arrangement, but rather to show how inevitably 
any one of these conditions involves the other, and how, never- 
theless, each has a sphere and foundation of its own. The effect 
of the argument is to suggest the thought which Johannes after- 
wards distinctly enunciates, that the categories exist only in the 
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wind, and that there is that which underlies them all, and is not 
subject to any of them'. 

41. When our author approaches the predicaments of Place and rincc and 
Time, we find him asserting very vigorously some of the doctrines 
which we are wont to connect with more recent philosophies. The 
disciple raises all the natural arguments in support of the notion, 

that Place has an existence of its own. What do we mean by a 
man living in such a place ? Do we not speak of water as the 
place for fishes, the ether of the celestial sphere of stars? 

The answer of the master is very decisive. There is nothing to 
be done with people who talk in this way, but to persuade them 
if they are open to instruction, and to wish them good morning if 
they are contentious. For true reason ridicules those who speak 
after this sort. If place is one thing and body another, it fol- 
lows that place is not body. The air is the fourth part of this 
corporal visible world ; it is, therefore, not place. Wc all admit 
that this visible world is composed of four elements, as it were, of 
four general parts. It is a kind of body compacted of its own parts, Physical ar- 
out of which general parts, the proper and special bodies of all 
aiiimals, trees, herbs, adhering with a wonderful and inefiablo mix- 
ture, are composed, and into these they return again at tlie time of Body, 
their dissolution. We are bound to show our readers the rashness 
and imperfection of our author’s physical assumptions, not that 
tliey may transfer the suspicion of a similar ignorance to his in- 
tellectual conclusions, but that they may see how much subtlety, 
what clear intuitions in one region, are compatible with the most 
hasty generalizations in the other, Johannes is in the very act of 
clearing away a very serious impediment to natural as well as to intellectual 
metaphysical inquiries, of removing a confusion wliich, as he says 
himself, has been the cause of a multitude of other confusions, while patibie wuii 
he adopts as the basis of his argument one of those superstitions of 
his age which partly, perhaps through his own assistance, we have 
been able to cast off. 

42. The disciple is anxious to know how this mode of speech tcxpianati.m 
has come into ordinary use, if it is so contrary to reason. Ine speech, 
answer leads to some interesting remarks on the metonomies with 

which we are all familiar. A family is spoken of as a house. The 
eye is confounded with the sight or vision of which it is the organ, 
the ear with the power of hearing, and so forth. But the discus- 
sion is subordinate to the main argument of the book. Space and 
Time are affirmed, each to imply the other. AVithout them no 
generated things can consist or be known. The essence of things 
must be conceived of under local and temporal forms. And God, 
when he is spoken of or presented to us, must be presented in such 
forms, under such conditions. But they must not for a moment 
be supposed to belong to His nature. He is not under them. Hence our minds. 
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the need of the language, however strange and awkward, wkich 
was used before to denote Him as transcending even Essence and 
Being. 

Action and 43. From these hints our readers may easily gather how J ohannes 
raflsion. could deal with the categories of Action and Passion, in reference 
to the awful subject which he is considering. It is at this point 
that the language of Scripture, of necessity, comes into question. 
How is that action and passion are so continually there attributed 
to the Divine Being? In strict consistency with the whole course 
of his reasoning — not the least with the intention of reducing the 
Language, authority of Scripture, or of evading the force of its statements — 
our author affirms that all such modes of speaking are justifiable, 
are inevitable, but that they are metaphorical ; that they are ap- 
plied to God because we cannot write or speak in intelligible lan- 
guage concerning Him without resorting to them ; but that they 
are the conditions of our speech and intelligence, not of Ilis nature. 
This is, as we said before, the best and most scientific exposition 
that can be given of what has now become a commonplace, the 
easy refuge of the most careless interpreter, of the most thoughtless 
pulpit rhetorician. We could not venture to dissent from the popular 
practice, if we did not discover a flaw in the theory upon which it 
is unconsciously grounded. That flaw we think we can trace 
through all the statements of Johannes. It does not diminish 
our respect for the man, or our value for much that he has taught 
us ; yet it is, we believe, the secret of the Pantheism which many 
have charged him with, not altogether unfairly, but without know - 
ing how easily they might bo convicted of the same oflence, and 
from the same evidence. 

Primary 44. We acknowledge the most perfect sympathy with our author 
joluinncsnot 1 *^ tke object wliich he has at heart. So far from acknowledging 
ciS^but tiio object to be pantheistical, we believe that what he desired was 
very oppo- to distinguish the Divine Nature from other natures, to prevent 
that conlusion between God and created or generated things in 
Objections to which Pantheism consists. But it appears to us that there is one 
hia method, and but one way, in which this end could be obtained with- 

out denying the fact that the Divine nature has been revealed to 
man, and without confining it within the limits of our created in- 
telligence. These forms of the intellect are inadequate to express 
that Nature assuredly, but are they adequate to express our 
human nature, our sympathies and joys and tears? Is the cate- 
gory of relation adequate to express the actual human relations of 
father and child, of brother and sister ? Is the category of action 
or of passion adequate to express any single action or passion as it 
has been actually realized in life? Is any one of these categories 
adequate to express a single living operation of nature, the light or 
movement of any star, the growth of the meanest flower? Is it 
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impossible, then, because the nature of the Divine Being cannot be tiio imman 
pi'esented under conditions which fail equally with reference to the fan^^ago of 
lower natures, that it may be presented or revealed in them and 
through them ? Is it correct to speak of such a presentatibn or liiemnce 
revelation as metaphorical, or merely an accommodation or adap~ fynmny of 
tation to the narrowness of our intellects ? Supposing man to be 
the image of God, supposing all nature to be an exhibition of His miSl* 
acts and operations, are we not bewildering ourselves when we 
speak of the mirror as merely presenting to us certain optical de- 
lusions ? Cannot we suppose it to be purified and prepared for the 
express purpose of delivering us from such delusions ? Cannot we 
suppose that the delusions which must follow, and which have 
followed, in such fearful and terrible succession, when men have 
taken the reflection in the glass for the form which was reflected, 
when they have constructed an archetype out of the image, may 
be counteracted if He, who has formed man and the world, shows 
us how he has used them for His own manifestation ? Must not a 
Bible, if it is to be one, do this for us ? Is not what we demand 
from it this, that it should have precisely that character, that human 
sensible character, of which Scotus, with the best motives in the 
world, would deprive it ? Have not those who have adopted his 
rules so slavishly, and without his temptations, shown very clearly 
that by this very course they make themselves, and make the 
Divine Nature, subject to that logical tyranny against which he 
revolted ? 

45. We are not to blame Johannes, that in an age when the DimouUyof 
sacredness of human relationships was hidden and kept under, by 
many of the habits and dogmas of the Church which was t6 illus- 
trate it — living in a scholastic atmosphere into which the breezes of 
common human life might sometimes penetrate, but mixed with 
elements that would often lead him to suspect tliat they were only 
carrying disease and contagion — he did not enter into a principle 
which it has required many centuries to give us even that imper- 
fect apprehension of which we possess. We ought rather to be 
thankful for the glimpses of this truth which we catch in the midst 
of apparent contradictions of it, and for the courageous testimony 
which he was able to bear for (that which it is equally necessary 
we should acknowledge,) the Absolute and the Eternal. If J ohannes 
showed in his bold endeavour to rescue these from the dominion 
of logical formulas, how much those formulas had got possession 
of his own mind, so that he crouches to them while he seeks to 
break loose from them ; if it is equally clear that he could not 
effect the deliverance which he sought without presenting the ab- 
soluteness and perfection of the Divine Nature, sometimes as if it 
were aloof from all human cognizance and sympathy, sometimes as 
if it were an abyss in which our knowledge, our sympathy, our 
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personality, were at last to be buried; we may surely learn great 
lessons for our own guidance from these discoveries; we may gather 
from them/jomfort and satisfaction in considering the devious paths 
throil^b which ages and men have been led towards wisdom and 
truth, without turning them into an excuse for pronouncing judg- 
ment upon a man who would have been most willing to learn 
from us and profit by our advantages, and can help us, if we will, 
how to recover much that we have lost. The following sentences, 
in which he gathers up the result of his first book, seem to us, in 
spite of all the strangeness which may appear in them, worthy of 
the most serious meditation. We may not adopt the terminology 
of Johannes, we may adhere to one which strikes us as much 
simpler and more practical ; but in the use of that we may derive 
hints and instruction from a man 'whose faith and charity certainly 
rose above all his conceptions or ours. 

*^God, therefore, in Himself is Love, in Himself is Vision, in 
Himself Motion, and, nevertheless, He is neither Motion, nor Vision, 
nor Love; but more than Love, more than Vision, more than Mo- 
tion. And He is in Himself Loving, Seeing, Moving, yet He is 
not in Himself Loving, Seeing, Moving, because He is more than 
Loving, Seeing, Moving. Further, He is in Himself to be Loved, 
to be Seen, to be Moved ; and yet He is not in Himself to be 
Moved, or Seen, or Loved, because He is more than that. He 
can be Seen, or Loved, or Moved. He loves, therefore, Him- 
sclf, and is loved by Himself in us and in Himself, and yet He 
loves not Himself, nor is loved by Himself in us and in Him- 
self, but more than loves, and more than is loved in us and in 
Himself, &c.” 

This method of speaking by affirmations and negations conjointly, 
of making each sustain, while it seems to subvert, the other he 
considers to be the cautious, and salutary, and catholic method. 
He establishes his proposition thus : — “ What, then, God the Word 
made flesh, said to His disciples, ‘ It is not you who speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you,’ true reason 
compels us, in other similar things, similarly to believe, to speak, 
to understand. It is not you who love, who see, who move, but 
the Spirit of your Father, who speaketh in you truth concerning 
me and my Father, and Himself. He loves me, and sees me and 
my Father and Himself in you, and moves Himself in you, that 
you may love me and my Father. If, therefore, the Holy Trinity 
loves Itself in us and in Itself, and sees and moves Itself, assuredly 
by Itself it is loved, It is seen, It is moved, according to that most 
excellent method known to no creature, whereby It loves and sees 
and moves Itself, and by Itself, in Itself and in Its creatures, see- 
ing that It is above all things that are spoken concerning it, for 
can speak of the Ineffable? whereof no fitting name or word, 
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nor any fitting voice is discovered, nor is, nor can be, wLo only offormer^rl- 
hath immortality, and dwelleth in light inaccessible.” innrksre- 

46. We could not omit this passage, since it will show our readers SSSil'J.f 
that Johannes is no exception to the remark which we made in 
the last part of this treatise, that the doctrine of the Trinity was ° 
the foundation of all the metaphysical thought and speculation of 
the ages after Gregory the Great. We shall have an illustration 
of that fact in the next book of the Division of Nature, which con- 
tains what would be called his Anthropology. But we are anxious 
that our readers should notice it here in connection with a passage 
of the first book, which, according to M. Guizot, determines the 
character of our author’s mind. “ Thou art not ignorant,” says the 
master, ‘‘that I think that which is first in nature is of greater Nature*, 
dignity than that which is first in time.” “ This,” says tlie disciple, Authoriiy. 
“is known to almost all.” “We have learnt, further,” says the 
master, “ that Eeason is first in nature, bjut Authority in time. 1" or 
although nature was created together with time. Authority did not 
begin to exist from the beginning of time and nature. But Reason 
has arisen together with Nature and Time, from the beginning of 
things.” Disciple. — “Reason itself teaches this. Ror Authority, 
no doubt, hath proceeded from true Reason, but l^cason not by ^>tuer. 
any means from Authority. And all Authority, which is not ap- 
proved by true Reason, turns out to be weak. But true Reason, 
seeing that it stands firm and immutable, protected by its own 
virtues, needs not to be strengthened by any confirmation of Au- 
thority. True Authority, indeed, as it seems to me, is nothing 
else but Truth united by the power of Reason, and transmitted in 
letters by the holy Fathers for the benefit of ])o.sterlty, Perliaps, 
however, you do not agree with me.” M. — “ Entirely. Therefore, 
in the subject which is now before us, let us resort, first, to Reason, 
and then to Authority,” 

Unquestionably we have here a statement which any modern What irn- 
Rationalist may, if he pleases, make use of in proof tliat Johannes 
was one of his progenitors. But he will do well to weigh the words, 
and give them their full force, or he may find that he is committed 
unawares to opinions which he would most eagerly I'epudiate. The 
which was coeval with Nature, and to which all things in Time 
must be secondary, is that fixed Purpose, that Eternal Iteason and 
Order which man’s Reason is created to investigate and perceive. 

Authority must not be set before this Reason, precisely because it 
is the result, as Johannes aflEirms, of a Reason wdiich is working 
under temporal conditions, though this Authority may be most 
helpful in assisting the reason of any individual man in its efforts 
to break loose from its time boundaries, and to enter into the truth 
of which it is in search. Whether this view is just or absurd, it is 
that which any careful reader of Scotus will be quite certain was 
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his view. That eternal Name which he declares to be, at the foun- 
dation of all things, and in the image of which he believes man to be 
created, will not allow him to glorify the opinions or discoveries^ of 
any man, or any succession of men. The Light which they perceive 
is always above that which is in them ; it is in God’s light, only 
that they see light, Language, therefore, such as Johannes uses, 
however much it may often have offended Popes, and clashed with 
many of the Middle Age traditions, is not language which can have 
sounded strange to any, even the most popular and orthodox, 
doctors of those ages. They will perfectly have understood it. 
Nearly all of them, at some time or other, for some purpose or 
other, will have resorted to this, or to some equivalent form of 
expression. So far from being a rebellion against their ordinary 
theology — the effort of a free spirit to shake it off and substitute 
for it the conclusions of philosophy — it was just when they were 
most theological, just when they were contemplating the name of 
God, the Trinity in Unity, as beneath all their thoughts, and im- 
plied in all, that they resorted to it most, and that they could least 
bear the notion that antiquity, or that any cotemporary dogmatist 
was the measure and standard of truth. Again, and again, we shall 
see what a protest was borne — now by kings, now by popular 
teachers and preachers, now by the most systematic doctors, each 
maintaining their own position, each resisting some intrusion upon 
their own principle — against the slavery to which they all in turns 
submitted. ^ 

47. The second book opens with some remarks on the original 
quadripartite division of the subject. We are now enlightened 
about that last section, of things neither creating nor created, which 
caused the disciple so much trouble. It appears that the first and 
the fourth divisions both refer to the Divine Nature, the first to it 
as the beginning from which all things are derived, the last as the 
end at which all things are aiming, and in which they are to ter- 
minate. “ He is said to be the cause of all things,” says our author, 
“ seeing that from that Cause the whole circle of things which after 
it, are created from it, diffuses itself into genei'a and species, and 
numbers and differences, and whatever other distinctions there are 
in Nature, with a certain wonderful and divine multiplication. But 
seeing tliat to that same Cause all things which proceed from it, 
when they shall come to their end, will return, therefore it is 
called the end of all things, and is said neither to create nor to be 
created; for after all things have returned into it, nothing further 
will j^roceed from it by. generation in place and time, in kinds and 
forms, since all will be quiet in it, and will remain an unchanged 
and an undivided one.” This, which is the^most startling an- 
nouncement of the pantheistical tendency of our author’s specula- 
tions which we have yet met with, we should not h<ive introduced 
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‘till it could receive the elucidations and explanations which are 
preserved for the later books, if it did not seem to us very important 
in connection with his views of Man upon which we are about to ^ 
enter. In fact, he felt the necessity for this introduction, since a 
work on the Division of Nature might have seemed not to require 
any allusion to this final state of things in which all divisions are 
to cease. But Johannes would have us consider that all division 
or analysis into parts, involves the idea of a return into the whole 
from which those parts have issued. And he would have us look 
upon man, as, in one point of vAw, the cause of all the partitions 
and distinctions of the universe ; in another, as the reconciliation and 
meeting-point of them all. 

48. The principle of the Bible, that man is made in the image Mnn tiio 
of God, is the fundamental one of this book. With groat force 

and ability, Johannes maintains what he believes to be the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, and of all the great theologians, that the 
Divine humanity cannot be adequately contemplated in 7nen; that 
there must be a Universal Man ; that the divine Word could alone 
be that Universal Man. It is in the effort to connect this ideal 
Humanity with actual human beings and human history, that 
Johannes, as it seems to us, stumbles and falls. He quotes the tIjo univer- 
New Testament in support of the principle that in the Universal 
Man there is neither male nor female. To reconcile that principle 
with the distinctions of sex in the actual world, he affirms (in direct 
contradiction to the text of the Old Testament) this distinction to 
be the consequence of the Fall. Of course the abolition of it, and nisUnction 
with it ol*all other distinctions of which it is the example and type, bu?,S'Ho tilo 
is looked forward to as involved in the final reward and consum- 
mation. Let it be well understood, that this doctrine is logically 
and consistently carried out in that blank and dreary Unity which 
Johannes dreamed of, and thought that he hoped for, and let each 
one ask himself how near he has often been — how near the most wjiiiijcr 
orthodox members of the Church have often been — to that heresy 
which they so reasonably dread. Once admit the thought tluit leads, 
evil is productive and creative, not merely destructive; that it 
establishes an order instead of disturbing all order ; that it is not 
equally tlie foe of distinction and of Unity, and the iiifercnco of 
Johannes is irresSi.stible. Our only wonder is that with this opinion 
he could unite so very clear and exquisite a sense of perfection and 
harmony in the world, the parentage — at least the foster parexitage 
— of wliioh lie regarded as so anti-divine. 

49. Tl)^' (locu'iiie that Humanity in its highest most ideal sense 
is the im:5ge of the Divinity, is carried out with great consistency 

in this book. Brahminical, Buddhist, Platonical, and Neoplato- Uumau 
nical thinkers, had all spoken of a Trinity in Man. The Fathers 
had eagerly acknowledged the idea ; only they had pointed out 
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the danger of reasoning from that which we discover in ourselves 
as our human nature to that which is divine ; they had declared 
that a revelation of God enables us to see what there is corres- 
ponding to it in the Creature. Johannes follows out this principle 
to the utmost. He speaks of a threefold motion or rotation of man 
about the divine centre. The first or inmost circle is that described 
by the Nous, which he renders Intellectus, Animus, or Mens. This 
recognizes God as the Principle of its attraction, the source of its 
Light, but enters into no thought or conception respecting Him, 
confessing Him as the Absolute and the Incomprehensible. The 
second is that of the Reason or Virtue (his translation of >,6yog 
and IvuetfAig)^ which acknowledges God as the primary cause of the 
things which are, and which takes account of those primordial 
causes or ideas which are implied in His creatures and in all his 
operations. The third motion is that of the Atuvotot and hs^yeiot^ 
which takes notice of all distinct operations, and enters into them. 
In translating ha.uotQ^ by senses, he feels that he is open to criticism. 
He justifies himself by saying that he speaks not of the sense as 
existing in penetrative organs, but of an internal perception of the 
mind itself. These three elements of humanity form the Triad 
of our author, the human Trinity, each of them corresponding to 
one of the Inefiable Names. 

The ™oni- 50. Our readers will have perceived that this view of Man, or 
alien from all Human Nature, is Platonical, not Aristotelian. Man is not a crea- 
the om cen-^ 'who can be contemplated in himself. His habits, energies, 
perceptions, intellectual or sensible, cannot be looked upon inde- 
pendently from their centre. From God they have been derived. 
About Him they revolve. Into Him they return. Nothing can 
be so adverse as such a representation is to the school doctrines of 
the time, which were assigning, in true Stagyrite fashion, its own 
sphere to each science, and were doing their utmost that each, while 
it did homage to theology as the primary architechtonical science, 
yet should preserve its due and respectful distance. Johannes does 
not discuss theology, anthropology, physiology ; but he speaks of 
God, of man, of involuntary things, and their relations to each 
other. The difference between the two methods is amazing. Each 
new period, as it introduces new modifications and applications of 
Tho rill other, only makes the difference more conspicuous. 

Caused Nowhere does it appear more remarkably than in the doctrine of 
Formless Primordial causes, as it is set forth by our author. The disciple is 
desirous to know whether these causes are the same with that dark 
and formless void of which the sacred historian speaks. Are not, 
he demands, the expressions convertible ? “ For formless matter, 

nay, the very want of form, we may in some sort declare to be a 
cause of things, seeing that in that they have their beginning, 
though it be a formless, that is to say, an imperfect, beginning. 
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And although they are understood to be almost nothing, yet not 
absolutely nothing, but a kind of inchoation, aiming at form and 
perfection/* The master bids him to fix his attention, that the 
mists which are clouding his intellect may be scattered. So far Tiiey aro 
are these primordial causes from being identical with that formless 
void which is the nearest conceivable approximation to nothing, 
that in them we discover the true essence of things, the grounds 
of all life. “ Cause, indeed, if it is truly cause, encloses within 
itself most perfectly all things of which it is the cause, and perfects 
in itself its own effects before they appear in anything without. 

And when they break forth into kinds and visible forms by gen- 
eration, they lose not their perfection in it, but remain fully and 
immutably in it, and want no other perfection except the perfection 
of that one in which they together and for ever subsist.” . . . 

‘‘The void of things is nothing but a certain 

motion, an escape from not being, a longing and appetency for or cJpLity^ 
being. But primordial causes have been so established in the 
beginning, that is, in the Word of God, that they have no move- 
ment or appetency after perfection in anything save in Him in 
whom they are unchangeably, and in whom they have their per- 
fect form. For always turning towards that one form of all things The divin© 
which all things desire, the Word of the Father, they first receive 
their form and never lose it. In them are the causes of places and 
of times. But those things which are beneath them in the in- 
ferior order of things, are in such wise created by them that they 
attract them to themselves^ and aim at the one principle of all 
things ; but they themselves in no wise turn to those things which 
are beneath them, but ever contemplate that Form of theirs whicli 
is above them, so that they never cease to be formed by it. For 
by themselves they are without form, and in that universal form 
of theirs they know themselves as perfectly built up. But what Primordial 
reasonable man will dare to affirm concerning that which is with- S winuho 
out form, this which may be affirmed concerning the primordial 
causes, especially when that formless matter cannot be believed to 
have proceeded from any other source but from these causes? 

For if primordial causes are those ideas which are primarily created 
by the one creative Cause of all things, and create those things 
which are beneath them, what wonder if we believe, and have the 
most certain grounds for maintaining, that formless matter itself was 
created by the primordial causes ?” 

51. In the final chapter of this book he recurs to the same sub- Prototypes, 
ject. “Primordial causes, then, being, as I said before, what 
the Greeks call Ideas, that is, species and forms, the eternal and 
unchangeable reasons, according to which, and in which, the visible 
and the invisible world are formed and governed; and, therefore, by 
the wise men of the Greeks, were rightly called prototypes, that 
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the primary examples which the Father made in the Son, and by 
the Holy Spirit divides and multiplies into their own effects. They 
call them also fore-ordinations, for in them whatever things are 
coming into existence, or have come into existence, or shall come 
into existence, are, by the divine Providence, once and at once 
immutably predestinated. For nothing naturally arises, in the 
visible or invisible creature, besides that which in them is before 
Movements places and times predefined and preordained. Therefore they 
or energies are further called by philosophers acts or motions of the divine 
wiuf will. Since all things the Lord willed to make, in them He made 
primordially and causally. The ages which were to be, were created 
in them before they were. Wherefore they are said to be the prin- 
ciples of all things, seeing that all things whatsoever perceived 
by sense or intelligence in the visible or invisible creation, subsist 
Derivation by participation in them. And they are themselves participations 
of thfngs!^^ of the one highest cause of the universe and of the sacred Trinity, 
and therefore are they said to exist in themselves, because no crea- 
ture is interposed between them and the one Cause of all things. 
And while the primordial Causes subsist immutably in it, they 
become the causes of other causes that follow out to the very ex- 
tremes of all nature, and are infinitely multiplied ; infinitely I mean, 
not in respect of the Creator, but of the creature ; for the end of 
the multiplication of the creatures is known only to the Creator. 
What these The primordial causes, then, which wise men call the principles of 
causes arc. ^11 things, are Goodness in itself, Essence in itself. Life in itself. 
Wisdom in itself, Truth in itself. Intellect in itself. Reason in itself^ 
Virtue in itself, Justice in itself. Health in itself, Magnitude in it- 
self, Omnipotence in itself. Eternity in itself. Peace in itself, and 
all virtues and reasons which the Father once and at once made in 
the Son, and according to which is established the order of all 
things, from the highest to the lowest, that is, from the intellectual 
creature that is next to God, to the farthest order of things in which 
bodies are contained.” 

Diflferenee Here is the Christian Platonism of the 9th century in its 

nSsiu^^of complete form, exceedingly unlike the Alexandrian Platonism 

JohanncR from which it has been supposed to be derived, equally unlike the 
rittto iSn?/ Socratic Platonism of which that was the corruption, different 
&a^d®o‘f important respects from the Augustinian Platonism, or 

tiie Fathers, from that of the Greek Fathers with which it stands in much 
closer affinity. It was impossible for a man with such an idea 
of the Godhead, and of the divine humanity of the Word, as 
Johannes had, to be in sympathy with Plotinus, and with those 
who derived their lore from him. It was as impossible for him, as 
it was for them, to place himself in the position and point of view 
of the elder inquirers. It was impossible for one who started with 
a. theory which made man’s actual condition dependent on the Fall, 
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even if that theory was in accordance with many of the statements 
in the writings of the Fathers, or followed legitimately from them, 
to have the same sense which they had of an evil in himself, which 
was disturbing all relations with his fellows and tvith this world. 

His Platonism, therefore, stands by itself, unintelligible without 
these previous passages in the history of human thought, but not 
to be confounded with any of them, interesting as a study for all 
times, valuable as a protest in his own time, indispensable as an 
illustration of some of the most perplexing problems in the after 
scholastical philosophy, but strangely unlike that philosophy in its 
foundation, even more than in its superstructure. 

53. In the third book we enter upon that species which has 
been described as Created and not Creating. At the opening of creating 
it the disciple raises an important question : “ How it is that the speciea 
Being who has been so carelully denied to be included under any 
of the predicaments, should nevertheless be considered in a treatise 
on the division of Nature ? ’’ The master answers that he would 
by no means speak of God in any of the terms which belong to a 
created universe, and which therefore imply limitation ; but that iiow far tiie 
the universe itself, and nature, so far as it is identical with the caliso*may 
universe, must include the Creator as well as the created, and that {Jf 
without this admission it would be absolutely impossible to treat versk 
of the created, which is only participant of the goodness, wisdom, 
essence, which dwell superlatively and transccndently in Him from 
whom they have come. Another question springs out of this. The 
different primordial causes were arranged in a certain order in 
the last book. Was this order adopted at hazard, or did the writer 
mean that Goodness is the first of them, Essence the second, Life 
the third ? The answer is, that there is a divine orddr which dwells 
only in the mind of God himself, which no creature can dare to 
look into. Nevertheless, there is an intuition which is given to The order of 
those who reverently and humbly contemplate the universe, not 
following their own guesses, but seeking to be led by the higher ascertain it 
Wisdom, which enables them to see a sequence in principles, and 
to trace not perfectly, but with an approximation to certainty, their 
evolution. On this ground Johannes ventures to affirm, not without 
the authority of Fathers, and especially of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
that goodness in itself is the most comprehensive of the divine 
donations, and in some sense precedes the others. ‘‘ For the cause 
of all things, that creative goodness which is God, to this end first 
of all created that cause which is called goodness in itself, that by 
it He might bring all things which are from non-existence into 
being. Essence, therefore, must be considered as following Good- Goodness 
ness, not as the ground of it.” “ And this,” he says, “ the Scripture ^eioreBeinft 
openly pronounces, saying, God saw all things, and not, lo they 
are, but lo they are very good. What/’ he adds, “ would it 
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avail only to be,, if the well-being were taken away?** “Fot in 
truth all things which are, are in so far forth as they are good ; 
but to whatever degree they are not good, or rather to whatever 
degree they are less good, to that degree they are not. Therefore 
if their goodness is altogether taken away, there remains no Being, 
Tiie things For simply to be, or to be essentially, the well-being and the essen- 
and w^not. Well-being being taken away, is an abuse of language, as also 
it is to speak of being and eternal being under that condition.” 
This bold position gives birth to a still bolder. Goodness, he 
affirms, may be without Being. “ Not only the things which are, 
are good, but even those which are not are called good. Yea, 
those things are called far better which are not, than those which 
are. For in so far forth as through their excellence they trans- 
cend Essence, they approach to the super- essential Good, but in 
so far as they participate of Essence, they are separated from the 
Extrava- super-essential Good.” Here our subtle Celt enters into one of 
jSannL extravagant and monstrous refinements which give us Goths 

a right to raise our rough voices against him, and to declare that 
into such an impalpable cloud world we, for our parts, have 
no wish to ascend. In fact we see here “ the Nemesis of logic.” 
Johannes, the great antagonist of formal distinctions, who has shown 
that we cannot be consistent with ourselves that we must use 
paradoxical language when we speak of that which is divine, is 
driven by the dsctnon of logic, by the wildest longing for con- 
sistency, into expressions that are almost insane. One must have 
great faith in his goodness, and some knowledge of our .owm tempta- 
tions, not to suspect him of having lost his earnestness when he 
wrote such sentences as these. We do not, however, entertain 
Metaphysics ^^7 such suspiftion. We only read in his rash and wild utterances 
and Morals, the attempt of a courageous and really devout mind to utter that 
which it knew to be unutterable, to clothe in the form of concep- 
tions those thoughts which become safe and practical and the be- 
ginning of good deeds, when they take the form of adoration. They 
show, further, how much the transcendent metaphysics of Johannes 
needed to be associated with a sound morality, that they might not 
be made the warrant for conclusions which no one would have ab- 
horred more than himself. 

Distinctions. 54. In the following paragraph, the dependence of Life upon 
Essence is in like manner established. A remark which occurs in 
the course of the investigation, throws some light upon a distinction 
which we have already met with in Aristotle, and which is here 
Wisdom. transferred and adapted to Christian ideas. “Wisdom,” he says, 
“ is properly called that virtue whereby the contemplative mind, 
whether it be human or angelical, considers eternal and unchange- 
able things, whether it is occupied about the primar^cause of 
all things, or about the primordial causes of things which the 
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Father hath formed in His own Word, which species of study is 
called by the wise Theology. But science is the virtue whereby 
the theoretical mind, whether human or angelical, treats of the 
nature of things proceeding out of the primordial causes by gen- 
eration, divided into genera and species by differences and proper- 
ties, whether it is subject to accidents or without them, whether it Physics, 
is joined to bodies or altogether free from them, whether distri- 
buted in places and times, or beyond places and times, united and 
inseparable in its own simplicity ; which kind of study is called 
physics. For physics is the science of all natures that are cog- 
nizable by the senses or the intellect.” 

55. This is in fact the proper subject of our present book. 

Hitherto we have been occupied with the causes or first principles 
of things ; now we are to consider their effects, how they come 
forth into forms. We might, therefore, claim a release from our Forms, 
task, on the plea that Johannes was passing beyond our meta- 
physical and moral region, into one with which we have no direct 
concern. But we are afraid that this excuse will hardly be admitted 
by any student of this third book. Our author is never more 
metaphysical than when he approaches physics. The question 
which occupied all ancient philosophers so much, how the prin - 
ciples of which the world consists can be said to have come into 
existence at a certain time, is here discussed at great length, and 
with courage as well as humility, by Johannes. He admits, in the 
fullest sense, that all visible e&cls are connected with time, and 
have come into existence with time. He docs not for a moment 
suppose anything to exist independently of God, But since he The Great um 
can attribute no accident to God, he believes that creation itself is 
involved and implied in His Being, or in that whicli he has told us 
is higlier than being, His transcendent Goodness ; that whatever is 
made has in it a divine principle, apart from which it would not be, 
and that this principle existed eternally in the Divine Word. So 
that it is not incorrect to say that all things are made, and that all 
things are eternal, seeing that that which is the very ground and 
principle of their being was in Him with whom is no variableness 
or shadow of turning, who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. He quotes the words of St. John, using that punctuation 
which is adopted by some of our most modern commentators, — 

What was made in Him was Life,*' or, as he says Augustine 
explains it, — “ What was made locally and temporarily, in Him 
was life.” <‘For,” he goes on, ‘‘the same Augustine manifestly 
teaches that both places and times, with all things that are made 
in them, were made eternally in the Word of God. He understood 
the apostle to speak strictly concerning the Word, in whom are 
oro.ated all things which are in heaven and which are in earth, 
visible or invisible. Under the w'ord visible we must include places 
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and times, and all things which are in them.^^ The ^conclusion 
that we must not hesitate to say, that all the causes of all things^ 
and all the effects of all causes, are both eternal, and made in the 
Word. 

56. The book concludes with an examination of the 1st chapter 
of Genesis, which the writer, carefully considering the opposing 
opinions of different Fathers, and bringing all the philological as 
well as physical knowledge he had to bear upon the subject, in- 
terprets as exhibiting not the production of visible things, but the 
gradual unfolding of their different orders and species in the divine 
mind. However much boldness he may show in his treatment of 
these and other topics which are handled in this book, however un- 
fortunate some of his phrases may seem to us to be, however widely 
we may dissent from many of his conclusions, we are bound to 
acknowledge that the habitual temper of his mind is faithfully 
exhibited in the inference and the petitions which he puts into the 
mouth of his disciple. “ Assuredly the divine clemency Suffereth 
not those who piously and humbly seek the truth to wander in 
the darkness of ignorance, to fall into the pits of false opinions, and 
to perish in them. For there is no vrorse death than the ignorance 
of truth, no deeper whirlpool than that in which false things are 
chosen in place of the true, which is the very property of error. 
For out of these, foul and abominable monsters are wont to shape 
themselves in human thoughts, while loving and following which, 
as if they were true, wishing to embrace flying shadows and not 
able to do it, the carnal soul falls ofttimes into an abyss of misery. 
Wherefore we ought continually to pray and to say, ‘ God, our 
salvation and redemption, who hast given us nature, grant to us 
also grace. Manifest thy light to us, feeling after Thee, and seek- 
ing Thee, in the shades of ignorance. Eecall us from our errors. 
Stretch out tliy right hand to us Aveak ones who cannot, without 
Thee, come to Thee. Show Thyself to those who seek nothing 
besides Thee ! Break the clouds of vain phantasies which suffer 
not the eye of the mind to behold Thee ill that way in which Thou 
permittest those that long to behold that face of thine, though it 
is invisible, which is their rest, the end beyond which they crave 
for nothing, seeing that there cannot be any good beyond it that 
is higher than itself!’” 

57. The fourth book brings us a great step forward in the in- 
quiry. The master enters upon it with unwonted trembling ; all the 
storms and quicksands they have encountered already are nothing, 
he says, to those which they must look for in the remainder of 
their voyage. They start from the words of Genesis in the record 
of the fifth day's creation, Let the waters bring forth ahundarUly 
the moving creature that luttJi life ; let the earth bnng forth the living 
creature ajler Ids kind. He develops this idea, of which he had 
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given a hint in the former book, that what is here spoken of is not The Genesis 
the birth of actual things, but the formation of kinds and orders 
which had an existence in the Divine Word before they came forth 
into visible and material shapes ; then he proceeds to the great ques- 
tion of all, how man stands related to the rest of the universe. There 
is no flinching or hesitation here. It is laid down as a principle 
recognized among the wise, that the whole creation is found in Man the 
man. For he understands and reasons as an angel ; ho has senses, 
and administers a body as an animal. The division of the whole 
creation is fivefold. Either it is Corporeal, or Vital, or Sensitive, or 
National, or Intellectual. And all these are contained in every 
man. The extreme of his nature is his body ; then comes the The different 
Seminal Life governing his body, over which life his sense presides ; fn^Man.^ 
then the Reason which contemplates the order and arrangement of 
things; then the Intellect, which is occupied with God. This 
division, however, is not to be understood as if the Intellect, the 
Reason, the Sense, the Seminal Life, were separate entities, to which 
a different region is assigned. The word ‘ piarts,* in reference to 
man, is ambiguous, though indispensable. Johannes would speak 
rather of a variety of movements or administrations. “ For when 
the reason carefully contemplates the human soul, it finds that 
soul to be most simple — a whole in itself — and in no part to 
be unlike itself^ or to have a higher and lower within itself; many 
of those things, at least, which constitute its essence. The whole 
administers the body, nourishes it, causes it to grow. The whole 
perceives in the senses ; the whole receives the appearances of sen- 
sible things ; the whom remembers, &c. ... . . Whereby 

it is understood how the whole human som is formed in the 
image of God, because the whole intellect is intelligent, the 
whole reason discursive, the whole sense sentient, the whole life 
vivifying.” 

58. The body, though administered by these powers, is care- The Body, 
fully excluded from the idea of man so made in the image of God ; 
and the fall of man is again affirmed to be the sole cause of the 
division of sexes, and of the multiplication of the species by genera- The sexes. 
tion. But the question inevitably suggests itself, Was the body, 
then, produced by evil? Was it not contemplated in the original 
creation “ Let us make man in our image? The question is re- 
solved as one might anticipate. The original body is affirmed to 
have been spiritual and immortal ; its corruption to be a super- after the FuIL 
venient accident, the consequence of transgression. This opinion, 
which, as far as the bare statement of it goes, does not disagree 
with the one commonly adopted by divines, is especially necessary 
to Johannes, since he could not consistently tolerate the notion of 
the created body being subsequent, in time, to the spiritual or in- 
tellectual. The form of the body, its primary spiritual constitu- 
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tion, is declared to remain amidst all the changes which it has un- 
dergone from iti connection with matter, and from subjection to the 
accidents of matter. Its outward material vesture will fall off, and 
be mixed with the elements out of which it is formed. But the 
true native form, the proper body, will be preserved, and recover 
its relation to the soul which inhabits it. 

59. On this subject, as always, Johannes is careful to sup- 
port himself with the authority of the Fathers. Gregory of Nyssa 
is his main prop ; but he is honest enough to perceive and ac- 
knowledge that there are passages in Augustine which seem to 
afSrm that an animal, earthly, body belonged to man before his 
fall, and that the plain letter of the Bible is in favour of that 
opinion. In the effort to reconcile these statements, he encounters 
the question of all questions, whether the existence of the evil to 
come was present to the mind of the Creator ; the phrase whether 
He was prmscient of it, he rejects, as introducing a notion of time 
into the idea of the Godhead. He disputes the existence of any 
period of innocence, urging that the Scripture rather compels us to 
suppose that the Paradisiacal state was lost and the animal condi- 
tion of man contracted immediately. 

60. The discussion on the nature of Paradise which follows, and 
which is continued to the end of the fourth book, belongs strictly 
to the province of the interpreter of Scripture. We should gladly 
pass it over altogether on this plea, were it not necessary for the 
purpose of our history and, for the justification of our objections to 
M. Guizot, that we should show how inseparably the philosophy of 
Johannes is intertwined with his theology, and how all his conside- 
rations respecting man and nature have God for their basis. We are 
quite aware that we are^giving an apparent advantage to the theory 
respecting our author which we have rejected, when we say that 
he evidently inclines to the opinion that Paradise is wholly intel- 
lectual, and not local ; that though he does not positively contra- 
dict the opposite doctrine, and admits that there are passages in 
some of the Fathers in favour of it, he quotes with evident delight 
and sympathy the numerous sentences from the two Gregories, 
from Ambrose, and from Augustine, which contain what we call 
the allegorical sense, and that he looks upon them as governing 
the interpretation of those which are apparently at variance with 
them. Considered from our point of view, this evidence would be 
decisive that he was merely philosophizing away Holy Writ. But 
he seemed to himself to be vindicating the eternal and invisible, 
which Holy Writ is making known to us, from a carnal philosophy 
that explains away whatever it cannot reduce under the forms of 
sense. He protests vehemently against the letter which killeth, 
and the Jews who rejected Christ because they could not look 
beyond that letter, at the same time that he takes great pains by 
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nil the aids which be possesses, to arrive at the signification of the 
letter. Our own opinion has been su£BcientIy indicated already. 

We feel not the least disposed to resolve actual men and women 
into Reason and Sense, actual trees into spiritual principles, actual 
animals into the lower portions of our own nature. All such themamuho 
reductions and translations savour of the close school-room and Spirituuiistx 
cell ; they do not belong to the open air, to health and freedom. 

But just as little do we expect to find health and freedom when men 
and women and trees and animals are reduced into dry skeletons, 
from which life and motion and mystery have been exhausted. 

This is our temptation. This is what the interpreters and doctors 
do, who wrap themselves in their insolent and conceited affectation 
of being the only sensible men that the %vorld has seen, alike 
despisers of the past and oiit of sympathy with the future, incap- 
able of understanding their fathers, heartless and indifferent to 
all the thoughts that are working in their children. They have 
ceased even to care for the letter of the books which they esteem 
divine. They worship nothing but themselves and their own wis- 
dom. We are no disciples of Johannes ; but we venture to say 
that any one page, almost any one sentence, of his book, would 
suggest more subjects for thought, would awaken more reflection, 
and, above all, would promote more reverence for the Bible, than 
folios of their flat and dreary repetitions. 

61, The last book of the treatise, On the Division of Nature,'’ The Fifth 
is, in many respects, the most striking of the five. There are pas- 
sages in it of very high philosophical eloquence. The tone of it is 
freer and more exalted. There are fewer refinements — a more 
evident consciousness of the grandeur and awfulness of the subject. 

Yet, as might be expected, there is more in it to shock the ordi- 
nary reader than in the earlier books, seeing that the principles 
■which are latent in them are here expanded and developed. We 
are come to the full exposition of the doctrine that all things are 
to return unto God, that He is to be all in all. We are come, 
therefore, to the point in which we may expect to find the panthe- 
istical seeds which we have detected in our author coming forth 
into their full flower. There are passages certainly which justify 
that expectation ; there are many more which will see77i to justify 
it to a person who has already passed judgment on Johannes, and 
is seeking for evidence in support of his foregone conclusion. 

The sentences in the book which we would especially recommend 
to such persons are those wherein Johannes speaks, as Buddhists 
of old and some modern Germans have spoken, of an absolute 
Nothing, in the contemplation of which, if we interpreted him 
strictly, the pure and perfected soul at last loses itself. Let no one 
suppose that we are not aware that he has used such language, or 
that we are not sensible of its exceeding danger, when we say that 
on the whole this book mitigates instead of increasing the appre- 
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heusions we had formed of our author^s tendencies^ and enables us 
to feel what a deep fountain of inward devotion and spiritual life 
there was in him to counteract them. If we pronounce con- 
demnation upon him for that word about Nothing, Mde. Guion 
and Eenflon, and many Protestants whose faith no one would 
dream of suspecting, must be likewise es^communicated. And 
when Johannes, who is a much more consistent thinker and rea- 
soner than any of them, develops his idea of the return of all 
things to their original, he carefully guards against the inference 
for which some of his phrases in the earlier books gave consider- 
able excuse, that any thing or person must lose his or its distinct 
substance or personality in order that it may re-ascend to that 
Fount of Being from which, by transgression, or the effects of 
transgression, there had been a separation. Whatever the ap- 
parent necessities of his theory might demand, his moral instincts 
and his theological instincts also rebel against the decree that the 
greatest fulness and perfection of life in any creature can involve 
the loss and absorption of any of the faculties, energies, affections 
which had dwelt in it, and therefore of that which has been its 
characteristic energy and strength and affection. However hard it 
may be to reconcile the preservation of every type, and of every 
individual creature with that fulness of the divine perfection, that 
indwelling of all in God, which the Scriptures taught him to hope 
for, and to which he found the most illustrious of the Fathers of 
the Church continually referring, he still felt that there must be 
somehow such a reconciliation. His firm and undoubting belief 
in the Divine AVord as Him in whom all things were created, ami 
by whom all things consisted — his equally strong conviction that 
this Word had been made flesh and dwelt among men, and had 
redeemed not a part of creation, but the whole of it — offered, as he 
thought, the solution of the theoretical difficulty, certainly kept 
him from the practical confusions which it might have engendered. 
Any one who compares his idea of a return into the divine nature 
with that of any philosophers or theologians who have never entered 
into these Christian principles, or have let them go, will feel himself 
in one case to be ascending through verdant meadows and by 
sunny slopes, on which cattle are grazing and in which are the 
habitations of human beings, to the summit of a mountain which 
may perhaps be covered with snow, which may at times be lost in 
mist, but from which there is ever and anon, in spite of its own 
seeming desolation, a glorious prospect of hill, and vale, and river, and 
from which there is always a descent into the richer and softer re- 
gions where breathing is free; that in the other case he is carried 
at once into a polar region, with scarcely a hope of ever breaking 
loose from the thick ribbed ice to see once more the face of men, 
to hear the music of human voices. 

62. It must, however, be confessed that Johannes asserts a doc^ 
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trine in this book which we suspect will give far more offence to nie 
many of his readers in our day than any of the expressions that of 
savour of Pantheism, and might tempt some readers into that of 
which the author was himself free. He asserts vehemently that 
the extinction of moral evil is implied in the order and in the re- 
demption of the universe, as these are set forth to us in holy Scrip- 
ture. The Master says, “ Dost thou then consider that evil and 
its consequences, death and misery, and the punishments of divers 
faults were created by God, and are participant of the divine vir- 
tue ? For when it is written, ‘ death and life are from the Lord,* The Death 
I do not think he speaks of that death which humanity dies by 
sinning, but of that death to which the Psalmist refers when he i>cathofScit 
says, ‘ Blessed in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints,’ 
that is, precious is the passage of purified souls into the intimate 
contemplation of truth, which is the true blessedness and eternity. 

'i liis is the death whicli those who live religiously and in chas- 
tity of heart seek their God die even while they dwell in this mor- 
tal life, seeing what they see in a glass darkly, hereafter to return 
to the ancient and original glory of the divine image, the seeing 
God face to face. • . . Where, by face, we are to understand 

such an apparition of that divine virtue, which in itself is per- 
ceived by no creature, as may be comprehensible to the human 
intellect. Wherefore, if evil, and death, and misery, is repugnant 
to the nature that has been so formed, neither is constituted in 
Him who is the cause of all things, I wonder on what principle ThcExtentof 
you deliberate and hesitate, thinking that evil and the death of 
eternal torments can remain for ever in that humanity tlie whole 
of which the Word of God took into Himself and redeemed ; 
whereas true reason teacheth that nothing contrary to the divine 
goodness, and life, and blessedness, can be co-eternal with them. 

For the divine goodness will consume evil, eternal life will absorb 
death and misery. For it is written, ‘ I will be thy plague, 

O death, thy torment, O hell’ 

63. Although Johannes appears in this last passage to reason, it iienson, 
will be observed that he appeals to Scripture as the true interpre- 
ter of the divine reason to men. Nor does he omit continued re- 
ference to Ambrose and Augustine (for his partiality for the Greek 
Fathers does not make him the least indi&rent to the Latin) in 
support of the principle which he is defending. He was aware, of 
course, that a number of passages might be produced from them 
in direct opposition to the sentiments which he was propounding, 
yet he sincerely believed that if they were allowed to explain 
themselves, and if their deepest and most deliberate expositions 
were taken to control those which furnished the readiest ma- 
terials for quotations, they would be found to accord with him in 
spirit, if not in letter, and to be at hopeless variance with the popu- 
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Jar teachers who relied upon them. It is not likely that these ar- 
guments would have much weight with the modern English reader. 
He would assume that Johannes was perverting his authorities to 
his own use, even when their words seemed to favour him most. 
Possibly a sentence or two of his own, which express his most in- 
ward thoughts and convictions, may leave a pleasanter impression 
on the minds of our readers, and may lead them to part with him. 
His practical as we do, not without some respect and tenderness. “ Hence, ’’lie 
says, “ it most clearly follows that nothing else is to be desired ex- 
cept the joy which comes from truth, which is direct, and nothing 
else is to be shunned except His absence, which is the one and 
sole cause of all eternal sorrow. Take from me Christ, no good 
will remain to me, and no torment affrights me. The loss and ab- 
sence of Christ is the torment of the whole rational creation ; nor 
do I think there is any other.” What else is necessary to be 
said, on his behalf, he shall say for himself, in the words with 
L’Envoi. which he takes leave of his pupil. “ If in this work which I have 
now completed, any one shall discover that I have written what 
was ignorant and superfluous, let him impute it to my hastiness 
and carelessness, and let him, as a humble beholder of man's 
poverty, weighed down by his fleshly tabernacle, look upon it with 
a pious and pitiful heart. For I deem that there is nothing per- 
fect yet in human studies, nothing without error in this dark life. 
Wherefore the Eighteous, while they still live in the flesh, are not 
called so because they actually are so, but because they wish to be 
so, craving for a perfect righteousness which is to be ; the affec- 
tion of their mind wins them their name. . . . But if any one 

finds anything in this book that is useful and tends to the building 
up of the Catholic faith, let him ascribe it to God alone, who only 
brings to light the hidden things of darkness, and brings those who 
seek Him to Himself, purged from their errors ; and let, his Spirit, 
joined with us in love, render thanks with us to the universal 
Cause of all good things, without whom we can do nothing *, not 
tempted by the lust of condemning, not kindled by the torch of 
envy, which more than all other vices, seeks to break the bond of 
charity and brotherhood. And so, in peace with all, whether 
they kindly receive that which we have put together, and behold 
it with the pure eye of their mind, or whether they unkindly re- 
ject it, and judge it before they know what and of what kind it is, 
I commit my wmrk first to God, who says ‘ Ask and it shall be 
given you, seek and you shall find,* and next to you, dearest 
brother in Christ, my fellow-worker in the pursuit of wisdom, to 
be examined and corrected. . . , Hereafter, when these words 
shall come into the hands of those who seek wisdom truly, seeing 
they will conspire with their previous questionings, they will not 
only receive them with a glad mind, but will kiss them as if they 
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were their own kinsmen come back to them. But if they should 
fall among those who are quicker in blaming than in sympathizing, 
I would not contend much with them. Let every one Use the 
sense which he has till that light comes which will make darkness 
out of the light of those who are philosophizing falsely and un- 
worthily, and will turn the darkness of those who welcome it into 
light.” 

Goncerning the opinions of the man who could speak thus 
we may form very different judgments ; some of them we shall, 
most of us, probably, agree in condemning. To the man himself, 
an earnest and charitable student will be inclined to apply the 
prayer which was spoken of one in the next century, who 
lionoured Johannes and shared his evil fame : 

Post obitnm vivam tecum, tecum requiescam, 

Nec fiat melior sors mea sorte tuii. 



CHAPTER III. 


Review of 
tlie Ninth 
Century. 


Barrontiess 
of the Tenth. 


TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES. 

1. The ninth century has detained iis longer, than its importance 
in the eyes of general readers would appear to justify. But we 
cannot apologise for the time we have devoted to it, or to the 
eminent, comparatively unknown, man, whom we have taken 
as representing some of its deepest thoughts though certainly not 
its popular opinions. The controversies of this century are the 
proper induction to the school history of the Middle Ages. In 
considering how those controversies were involved with the prac- 
tical life of the period, with its ecclesiastical organization, with the 
fears, struggles, hopes of its most remarkable men, we learn not 
to treat that School history as the record of barren and by- 
gone speculations ; it is full of enduring, full of present and per- 
sonal, significance, if we will be at the pains of breaking the rough 
and hard shell that we may find what is within. There were deep 
fires burning in the hearts, and not seldom breaking forth in the 
words of those who, if we judge them from mere reports of their 
theories, we should suppose were entirely removed from sympathy 
with us their ordinary fellow-creatures. 

2. The tenth century will aflbrd us no occasion for such ex- 
planations. In outward bustle, in the mere nuin])er of events, 
hard to methodize, but stirring enough, so far as secret and open 
crimes can make them so, this age is far more conspicuous than 
its predecessor. Nevertheless, the epithet “dark,’* which has 
been bestowed upon it, with very little dissension, by historians, 
is justified, especially by those qualities in which it stands distin- 
guished from the time before it and after it. They are of ten stigma- 
tized as “ dark ” because there was so much thought in them of a 
kind which belongs to the cloister rather than the crowd, which is 
carried on under ground, and does not, for a long time at least, 
make itself felt upon the surface of society. The tenth century is 
dark from its broad and manifest aboiuinutions, from the utter 
absence of principle among Nobles and Churchmen, from the want 
of any thinking that can be called earnest by its admirers, or mys- 
tical and unpractical by its despisers, from all those indications 
which most betray the worldly character and purposes of the 
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men who, under one mask or another, were playing their different 
parts. 

3. If England presented itself as a kind of intellectual centre in itaiyand 
the eighth century, France in the ninth, we may hesitate to what Germany, 
country we should assign that position in the tenth. . Italy is, un- 
questionably, the scene of the most exciting political intrigues 

of the time ; the capital of Western Christendom is the place in 
which its blackest enormities are gathered up, and from which they 
difilise themselves abroad. Italy is the battle-field whereon 
all the selfish interests of families who claim lands and people for 
their hereditary possession are engaged. The Popedom becomes 
the prize for the counts, dukes, and harlots who, by one foul means or 
another, are enabled to make good their supremacy. But the 
crimes of Italy call forth an avenger. The tenth century brings 
the German empii'e to light. In Germany is the centre of a much 
more vigorous, and, on the whole, healthy power. The princes 
and ecclesiastics of Italy are obliged to bow before it, because some 
of the morality of the north is found in it, and gives it dominion. 

The world had reason to rejoice when the descendants of Arminius 
claimed to be the successors of the Ca 3 sars, and to establish or un- 
seat the spiritual fathers at their pleasure. Considering the cir- 
cumstances of the tenth century, this was a divine boon to the 
nations. Yet it showed that all but naked despotism was 

the only possible resource for that wicked time ; that the idea 
of moral and spiritual power was nearly extinct. To call 
either .Italy or Germany, therefore, mi iniellectifal centre of Europe 
at this time, is an abuse of terms. Possibly we shall be more right 
if we concede that name to Spain. Humiliating as the confession Spain, 
may be, the sense of a power that was not merely physical or 
merely artificial, upheld by the strength of the arm or created 
by man’s ingenuity, dwelt with the Saracen, The study of 
laws of nature, of laws which men could not regulate, but 
must confess, was pursued more diligently and successfully at Cor- 
dova than in any city of Christendom. Thither Christian scholars 
must resort, if they were not ready to confess that God revealed 
the secrets of His universe exclusively to the Mussulman, and tliat 
those who believed in the Incarnation of His Son were to know 
nothing but the arts of the basest politicians, or the lies by which 
the basest churchmen saved them from detection. 

4. It was a perilous alternative doubtless. Those who took 
what seems to us, on the whole, the more honourable course, who 
thought that it was safer to seek for truth, whatever guides might 
show them the way to it, than to remain ignorant of it, exposed 
themselves to great risks, not only in the opinion of their coteni- 
poraries, but even, we should apprehend, in their own inmost con- 
victions. They were suspected of being magicians by those who 
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heard of their exploits in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
Were they quite sure that the accusation was a felse one ? Had 
they not some feeling as if their knowledge might have come to 
them from an unlawful source? In using it, in exercising it as a 
power over their fellow-creatures, was there not some temptation 
to keep up an opinion, even to justify it by acts which in- 
creased the dread of their influence, and in that way the influence 
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5. Modern writers have questioned whether Gerbert, the cele- 
brated Frenchman who became the adviser of the Capets, the ally 
of the Othos, and finally the spiritual father of Christendom, ever 
studied at Cordova. They say there is no evidence of his going 
farther into Spain than Barcelona, or of his mixing with the 
Saracens. Unquestionably his letters do not convict him of any 
attachment to the Infidels : on the contrary, the first passionate ap- 
peal on behalf of the Sepulchre, and of those who visited it, is to 
be found in them. He may be looked upon as the ancestor, 
though not the father, of the crusading movement. There is no- 
thing inconsistent in this enthusiasm with the belief that he may 
have spoiled the Egyptians of some of their treasures in his youth. 
Nor would it follow that he had the same dislike for the cultivated 


Moslems of Spain, as for those who were possessing Jerusalem. At 
all events, his cotemporaries believed him to have been in com- 
merce with those who could teach him the black arts, and enable 
him to sway for a time the spirits who would ultimately claim 
Suspicions of him as their prize. His success in political negotiations may have 
lis ucts. given quite as reasonable a colour to the charge, as his acquain- 
tance with the secrets of nature. A person engaged in many 
important transactions at such a period, and connected more or less 
closely with two great revolutions, may not have kept his hands as 
clean as one might wish a Churchman's to be. But that they were 
cleaner than those of most men of his order in that period, seems 
to admit of little doubt. His intrigues, if he was engaged in them, 
were not for sordid, beggarly purposes ; they concerned the change 
iijs roiitics. of dynasties and the consolidation of empires. His more private 
transactions, as we gather from his letters, related to the re- 
moval of disorders and of oppressions which the greater nobles or 
ecclesiastics were perpetrating in their dioceses, or over the monas- 
teries. It may, therefore, b^e conjectured that he was aiming at 
the restoration of the Church to something of the moral and in- 
tellectual standing ^wliich it had lost, and that he was willing, for 
this end, to avail himself of the aid of German or French Monarchs, 
who were probably the honestest and the most purpose-like men 
he could meet with. And it seems not at all unlikely that, for the 
Ills Algebra, same end, he should have studied not only the algebraic symbols 
of the bpanish doctors, but others which were supposed to have a 
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more occult signification and virtue. To keep the two apart at 
such a time was exceedingly difljcult. It is clear that they were 
not absolutely confounded by Christians. William of Malmesbury wiiuam of 
at least — who, though he belongs to a different period, when the 
Norman culture had been diffused, must have taken his statements Booktuc.’ia 
from those who were close to Gerbert’s time, and were most pre- 
judiced against him — recognizes very distinctly the value of the 
lawful sciences in which the Pope was an adept. But to perceive To what 
such mysteries of nature as were discovered in lines and numbers, enco 
as were guessed at in the relations of the heavenly bodies, and not Ma^ic were 
to dream of other deeper mysteries which might be dived into ; to then and 
forget altogether that the persons who had the last kind of learn* afterwards, 
ing were dangerous men, who could hardly have received it from 
a holy teacher, — this was nearly impossible for human nature. 

What more than this is wanted as a legitimate basis for a number 
of strange stories which have gathered about the name of Gerbert — 
stories which conspire with other evidence to make us think of 
him as a remarkable man, which need not prevent us from con- 
sidering him, on the whole, a useful and a righteous man, though 
they may show that he was tempted, as all men are, by a false 
spirit, and thatHhis spirit took a form suitable to the age to which 
he belonged, and the debasement (moral even more than intellec- 
tual) of those among whom he lived? 

6. Ritter quotes a passage from a letter of Gerbert’s to Pope Herbert’s 
John, which is undoubtedly of great value in determining his po- 
sition between the ecclesiastics and the statesmeif of the time. He to Kmpcrorjc 
is apologizing for the course which he takes in attaching himself to 
the latter, especially, no doubt, to the German emperors, and he 
lays down the maxim that though Divinity takes precedence of Hu- 
manity in speculation, Humanity must first be considered in action. 

No doubt this was the principle upon which many eminent men in 
his own and in subsequent times acted. It would have been 
Dante’s justification for deserting the Guelphic party in the four- 
teenth century. These Emperors, Gerbert may have said, keep up 
the respect for human laws ; the ecclesiastics transgress human and 
divine equally, and lead the people to despise both. Very little stress 
can be laid on the other member of the sentence (even if its mean- 
ing were quite apparent), which declares how Divinity was to make 
its power felt in speculation. Ritter contends that Gerbert anticipated His 
the movement of the next century in favour of logic, and that this is K nSveUy, 
his characteristic in a history of philosophy. It will be evident to 
our readers that we cannot adopt this statement. Logic, it seems 
to us, had already established its ascendency in the ninth century. 

There is no meaning in the work of Johannes Scotus, unless we 
assume it to be a struggle on behalf of the elder Platonical theology 
against a usurping and triumphant rival ; no explanation of some 
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of its most, retoarkable peculiarities, unless we allow him, in spite 
of himself, to have been overcome by the logical tendencies of his 
time. If we supposed Johannes to be a legitimate successor of the 
old Proclus school, and no great Latin movements to have taken 
place before he flourished, we might say fairly enough that the old 
philosophy died with him, and that Gerbert, being the only emi- 
nent thinker between him and the eleventh century, was the 
founder, or at least the prophet, of the new. But as Johannes 
was merely an interloper, and as the theological controversies of 
the ninth century clearly ascertained its character, we may assume 
that the papal magician, in his dogmatical treatises, merely travelled 
in a line which had been already marked out for him, and that any 
pretensions which he had to originality rested, as the cotemporary 
authorities would lead us to suppose, upon his physical and demo- 
niacal lore. 

7. Gerbert stood on the threshold of the eleventh century. 
Possibly the horror of his supposed communications both with 
visible infidels and the invisible powers of darkness, had an 
effect upon it, in determining what studies should be avoided; 
still more in promoting the establishment or consolidation of 
Christian schools, which should be a substitute for the Saracenic, 
and a counteraction of them. There were other influences working 
more powerfully to the same result. The first Millennium of 
Christendom was concluded. ‘‘Was it not to terminate,” men 
asked themselves, “ in the destruction of the visible world ?” The 
crimes of all classes made such an expectation reasonable; they 
were greatest and most abominable in the class which existed to 
testify of righteousness. This belief gave a solemnity to the minds 
of the better men. It left its impression upon the age. It became 
an age of movement, of energy, even of reformation ; contrasted 
in all respects with the base and petty one which had preceded it. 
The intrigues in dukedoms between ambitious proprietors, made 
way for the conflict between popes and emperors. Great principles 
are engaged on each side. The common Christendom life is 
awakening in the West. The life in the schools will, we may be 
sure, take its form and colour from that which is passing in the 
world, and will re-act upon it. 

8. The doubt which we expressed in reference to the former 
century has no application to this. We can define exactly the 
centre of the European movements. For a moment, indeed, the 
great fame of Hildebrand, and the position which he asserted fbr 
the Roman See, might incline us to think of Italy. Unquestion- 
ably tlie relation of the Pope to the rest of Europe is the great 
subject of this century. Apart from the fact that this relation 
assumed a character it had never assumed before, all the re- 
cords of the time are unintelligible. But the vicissitudes'in the 
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reign of Hildebrand himself, \m unpopularity in Kome, his final Hildebrand 
l^anishment from it, may show us clearly that it was not to his own 
country that he owed the greatness which he vindicated for those 
who preceded, and for those who came after him, as much as for 
himself. Both of these had to endure the ignominy from which 
his own magnanimity scarcely protected him. If Leo IX. was 
saved from it, he owed his deliverance to the Normans, The The 
Normans were the real supporters of Gregory’s own pretensions. 

The Normans enabled Urban to become the head of a crusade, and 
so to unite Christendom under his own authority, when the Ger- 
mans were making its existence doubtful even in his capital. 

To Normandy, therefore, we are obliged to turn if we would study 
the progress of events. To Normandy we are bound quite as much 
to turn if we would understand the movements in philosophy. 

9. When we speak of Normandy asa#iniellectual centre to Europe Nomiandy 

in the eleventh century, and when we deny that honour to Italy, «f 

we are guilty of an apparent injustice. The most eminent thinkers 

of this time were Italians. The Frenchmen who were distinguished does not 
in the schools did not come from the north. But this is the very fnteiiectuui 
point on which we desire to fix our readers’ attention. Italians, 
with the gifts that fitted them to be scholars and philosophers, 
could not find the kind of culture which they required, the disci- 
pline which was fitted to make them great, till they came under the 
influence of the Normans. This remarkable people, as they dif- 
fused their own energy and arms into all countries of the east and 
west, so also attracted into their own land the foreigners whose 
qualities and circumstances were the least like their own. They 
had no national exclusiveness. The indifference to soil and local nio vant oi 
attachments which had characterized their first emigration never "Sfonglho 
deserted them. Their position in the north of France was only a Nomjans. 
standing point from which to commence assaults upon the world 
at large. They belonged to Christendom, not to that place in 
which they happened to have obtained a settlement. When they 
invaded England, they were quite willing to have Flemings, or men 
of any country in Europe, mingling in their hosts. That same 
temper fitted them to be the prime movers in the Crusades. And 
so they were also able to organize monasteries, in which young 
men from all quarters found they could learn the maxims and 
practice of obedience and government. There they could wel- 
come Latin with as much affection as the language of their adopted 
country-^with more, indeed, as being more cosmopolitan. 

10. The monastery of Bee is the great illustration of these Tiie 
remajrks. “In the year from the incarnation of our Lord^ 1034,” 
writes the chronicler of this society, “ in the fourth year of Henry 
tke King of the Franks, Robert, the son of the^ second Richard, 
and brother of the third Richard holding the reina of Normandy, 
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chron. Herluinos, at the inspiration of onr Lord Jesus Christ, the author 
Bcccense gj] gQQ,j things, Casting aside the nobility of the earth lor which 
iSnfranc’s he had been not a little conspicuous, having thrown oif the girdle 
works. military service, betook himself with entire^ devotion to the 

poverty of Christ, and that be might be free for the service of God 
alone, through the mere love of God, put upon him with great joy 
the habit of a monk. This man, who had been a passionate 
warrior, and who had gotten himself a great name and favour with 
Eobert, and with the lords of different foreign countries, first built 
a church on a farm of his which was called Burnevilla, But 
because this place was on a plain, and lacked water, being admo- 
nished in a dream by the Wessed Mother of God, he retired to a 
valley close to a river which is called Bee, and there began to build 
a noble monastery to the honour of the same Saint Mary, which 
God brought to perfection itr the gloryof His name, and to be the 
Lanfranc comfort and salvation of many men. To which Herluinus, God, 
and Anselm, according to the desire of his heart, gave for his helpers and coun- 
sellors Lanfranc, a man every way accomplished in liberal acts ; 
then Anselm, a man approved in all things, a man affable in 
counsel, pitiful, chaste, sober, in every clerical duty wonderfully 
instructed — which two men, through God’s grace, were afterwards 
consecrated Archbishops of Canterbury, And to this same Bee, 
which began in the greatest poverty, so many and such great men, 
clerical as well as laymen, resorted, that it might fitly be said to 
the holy abbot — ‘ With the riches of thy name hast thou made thy 
house drunk, and with the torrent of the wisdom of thy sons hast 
thou filled the world.’ ” 

Lanfranc an 11. The first of the two men with whom our chronicler has 
itajwn. brought us acquainted, was born in Pavia. His parents, says his 
St. Lanfranc. biographer, were great and honourable citizens of that city. His 
father is said to be of the order of those who watched over the 
rights and laws of the state. Lanfranc losing his father in early 
life, left the lands and dignities which might have fallen to him, 
and devoted himself to the study of letters. He stayed for some 
time in Italy, till he* became thoroughly imbued with all secular 
knowledge. Then leaving his country, and passing the Alps, he 
came to Gaul in the time of William, the glorious Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who subdued England with his arms. Passing through 
France, having a number of scholars with him, he came to the 
Comes to city of Avranchcs, and became a teacher there. Afterwards this 
Neustiia. learned man, perceiving that to catch the breath of mortals is 
vanity, and that all things tend to nothing, except fiim who made 
all things and those who follow His will, turned his whole mind to 
obtaining His love. And because he felt it was needful to be 
humble that he might be great, he would not go to any place 
where there were literary men who would hold him in honour and 
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reverence. Late in the evening, as he was going through a wood nis Penis 
towards Eouen, he fell among thieves, who took away all he had, coSversion. 
bound his hands behind him, bandaged his eyes, and left him in a 
dark part of the forest. For a while he bewailed his misfortune ; 
then he tried to pay his accustomed praises to God, but could not. 

Then turning to the Lord, he said, ‘^Lord God, so much time have 
I spent in learning, and my body and soul have I worn out in the 
study of letters, and yet have I not learned how I ought to pray to 
Thee, and to pAy to Thee the duties of praise. Deliver me from 
this tribulation, and with thy help I will so study to correct and 
establish my life, that I may be able to serve Thee and to know 
Thee.'* In the twilight of the morning he heard travellers going 
their way, and cried to them for help. When they had loosened 
his bonds, he begged them that they would point out to him the 
poorest monastery which they knew, in that country. They said 
they knew of none more vile and abject than that which a certain 
man of God had built hard by. They pointed him to Bee, and de- 
parted. 

12. Lanfranc found the abbot kindling a fire, and working with Lnmrancui 
his hands. He asked to be made a monk, was shown the rule, 
promised, with God’s help, to observe it, and became a brother 

of the convent “ Whereupon,** continues our author, “ the vene- 
rable father Herluinus was filled with exceeding joy, because he be- 
lieved that God had heard his prayers. For, as the necessity of Tho NcMumn 
procuring provisions forced him to be often, without the cloister, pavkiu 
and as there was no one to preside within, and to watch the reli- 
gion of the household, he had often prayed God for such a one, 
and now He had granted him the very help which he wanted. 

You might see, therefore, between them a pious contest. The 
abbot, lately promoted from an illustrious layman to a clerk, re- 
verenced the dignity of so great a doctor who had become his sub- 
ject. But he, exhibiting no conceit on the strength of his emi- 
nent knowledge, obeyed him humbly in all things, and was wont to 
say, * When I wait upon that layman, 1 know not what to think, 
except that the Spirit bloweth where it listeth.' The abbot showed 
to him the veneration which was his due ; he paid the abbot the 
profoundest submission. Each presented to the flock a specimen 
of a difterent kind of life, the one active, the other contemplative. ” 

13. For a while Lanfranc devoted himself in the strictest sense 
to the contemplative and solitary life. “But soon his lame,” says 
the chronicler, “ spread throughout the world, and brought dukes, 
sons of duk^ the most conspicuous masters of the Latin schools, 
and noblemen in multitudes to the convent.** The doctor was not 
exalted. His biographer relates with much satisfaction how he 
took care of some land which had been left to the church of Bee, 
and bow he brought a cat under his gown to repress the fury of 
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some rats arid mice that had invaded it. He tells another story of 
his humility^ which is considerably more to the purpose, and illus- 
trates the man and the time. While he was reading aloud one 
day at the table, the presiding monk, who was probably a Norman, 
and like Herlwin, knew more of swords than of the quantities of 
words, corrected him for saying docere. The learned Italian in- 
stantly shortened the middle syllable, “ knowing,’* his biographer 
says, “ that he owed more obedience to Christ than to Donatus ; 
that it was not a capital crime to violate prosody, but that not to 
obey one who commanded him in the name of God, was a serious 
error.” 

14, After a while, Lanfranc grew thoroughly tired of the indo- 
lence, irregularity, and immorality of his brethren, and feigned a 
disorder of the stomach, that he might eat only radishes, and so 
fit himself to escape from the monastery, and live in the desert, 
which design was defeated by a vision to the abbot, who brought 
Lanfranc to confession and submission, constituted him prior, and 
enabled him to effect a reform in the monastery. Except in this 
instance, the mispronunciation of docere may be taken as a key to 
our scholar’s life. Not but that he was capable of an inconvenient 
as well as of a successful joke when the temptation offered. When 
a chaplain of Duke William came to Bee in great pomp to attend 
the dialectical exercises, which had become famous, Lanfranc 
having discovered that he was profoundly ignorant, and somewhat 
presumptuous, requested him, with Italian politeness, to clear 
up a passage in a logical treatise. The Norman resented the 
affront, and brought Lanfranc into disgrace with Duke William. 
He was ordered hastily to quit Normandy, but meeting William 
on his road, he respectfully requested the Duke, as he had ap- 
pointed him to take so long a journey, to furnish him with a better 
horse. He evidently understood the man. He very soon rose 
into high favour. William revoked a command for laying waste 
certain lands belonging to Bee, and bestowed fresh lands upon it. 
Lanfranc was soon able to return the service. Neustria had been 
laid under an interdict, because the Duke had married the daugh- 
ter of the Count of Flanders, who was within the prohibited de- 
grees of relationship. Lanfranc went to Rome, and succeeded in 
persuading Nicholas the Second that it would be much wiser to grant 
William a dispensation, seeing that he was not the least likely to 
part with his wife, and that he might easily be induced to build 
two monasteries if he were permitted to retain her. Caen received 
the benefit of this arrangement, and Lanfranc prove^hat Bee was 
as good a school for diplomacy as for logic and theology. 

^ 15. Lanfranc s mission to the pope had not only reference to 
his patron’s marriage, he had himself been accused of a heavy 
oftence. He was the friend and correspondent of Berengarius of 
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Tourff. This is a name with which most of our readers are fami- Berengcrof 
liar. They associate with it certain notions of independence of 
thought not to be looked for in the 11th century, and of a feeble- 
ness of purpose which may be condemned in all centuries. They CommoTi 
probably suppose Berengarius to have been something of a philo- 
sopher, who had not courage to stand against the theologians of his 
time ; they suppose those theologians to have been merely defend- 
ing a coarse and carnal hypothesis by the force of traditions and 
papal decrees. None of these opinions are exactly in accordance 
with the facts, though all of them touch so nearly upon the truth 
as to satisfy the careless students of various parties and commun- 
ions. The subject is most important to the history of Philosophy, 
otherwise we should not have meddled with it. The disputes 
the next century, which had a formally philosophical character, coiitrovm>% 
grew out of the great theological dispute of this. We cannot 
understand the minds of any of the remarkable thinkers of the 
age without considering it. All that we have said of the Norman 
and Italian temper, as they came together in the Monastery ot* 

Bee, is illustrated by it. But we should commit a great mistake Bercngjirins 
if we assumed Berengarius to be a philosopher, or those who con- 
tended with him to have any horror of philosophy. He was, so 
lar as we can make out I'rom the testimonies of his cotemporaries, 
and from what is preserved of his own writings, a hard-working, 
earnest, simple-minded priest, who, instead of cultivating subtleties, 
had a horror of them. It may seem at variance} with this state- 
ment that he professed a respect for so subtle a philosopher as 
tTohannes Scotus, and was scandalized at being told that he was a 
heretic. But he evidently clung to the conclusion of Johannes iiiamirdand 
Scotus without caring very much for his arguments. That con- 
elusion, he said, he found expressed as clearly iu the writings of 
Augustine and Ambrose as of the Irishman, He was })robably 
bewildered by the distinctions and formulas of the Italians, as 
much as by their diplomacy. A Frenchman, but no Norman, he 
shrunk from submitting to mere decrees when his conscience went 
the other way. Yet he had so little confidence in his own judg- 
ment, there was in him so little of the desire to be singular, that 
he accepted again and again formulas which he did not understand 
or approve. That he was a coward in doing so, no one acknow- uia aliened 
ledged so readily as himself. He did not even avail himself of 
the half-justification which we have put forw^ard for him ; he sim- 
ply accuses himself of recanting through fear of death. When 
that terror wsj| removed, and, he had time for reflection, he was 
convinced that it was a solemn duty to retract the retractation, 
however much opening such a course would give to the ridicule 
as well as to the grave revilings of his adversaries. Lessing has 
contended with admirable clearness and force that the charge of 
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Lossinff’fl intentionally concealing his opinion, which Mosheim brought 
him, is absolutely untenable. He might not have courage 
*-) always to maintain his conviction ; he certainly never wished to 

, disguise it. 

GrcjforyVii. 16. Such a man as this Pope Hildebrand could appreciate. 

He did not in his heart dislike any one, for fighting against autho- 
rity ; great part of his own life was spent in doing so. He vindi- 
cated his right to set his feet on the necks of kings. The ambition 
of setting his feet upon the necks of poor parish priests, because 
they objected to certain forms of expression, was altogether too 
mean a one for him. It is evident that he would have sheltered 
Berengarius if he could ; that when he opposed him it was done 
reluctantly ; in spite of the condemnation of former popes, and of 
the contumacy of Berengarius, he loved him to the last. With 
Lanfranc it w^as otherwise. He and the heretic had been friends 
AVhy Lan- in youth ; he had suffered in reputation at Rome from the intimacy. 

Not, we believe, from meanness, not because he shrunk from an im- 
toieraiit putation which he really deserved, but because he never could have 
had much inward sympathy with a man of a character so unlike 
his own, because his conscience was of an altogether different qua- 
lity from that of Berengarius, because it was a conscience which 
looked upon disobedience as the great sin, and would have parted 
with the strongest perception and conviction of its own rather than 
be^guilty of it, he at once disproved the calumny against himself 
by becoming the most vehement champion of the Paschasian dogma 
against its impugner. 

Lanfranci 17. His book against Berengarius was for a long time, with the 
(iSerius), exception of a few letters, the only document from which a know- 
y. wi. ' ledge of the doctrines of the offender could be obtained. Lanfranc 
liuciiaristi quotes passages from him at the head of each of his chapters ; to 
which he replies. The supporters of transubstantiation referred to 
j^ercnganum his treatise as triumphant; they even ventured to conjecture that 
it silenced, humbled, converted Berengarius, An unfortunate 
iierengarius discovery made by the keen eye of Lessing in the library of 
iSS'"' Wolfenbuttfcl, dispelled these dreams. Berengarius was found to 
jvcrke, have answered Lanfranc in an elaborate discourse. By the care 

1 - 18 !). ’ of Lessing, and of subsequent editors, we now possess it almost 

entire, A comparison of the two documents does not, however, 
entitle us to set the intellectual qualities of Berengarius above 
those of the Prior of Bee. Lanfranc’s book is haughty and scorn- 
ful ; that of Berengarius is earnest and vehement. The one writes 
with all the consciousness of maintaining the maxim which a 
Council and a Pope had pronounced in favour of; the other 
writes with a strong assurance that majorities and the existing 
authorities of the Church may be utterly wrong, that it is impos- 
sible to read the Old and New Testament with open eyes and not 
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think so. But if it is a great privilege that we may retain an d. Martin 
aifection for the oppressed and earnest man, — not shaken in that 
sympathy by the fact that Luther denounced him as much as any 
Komanist, and looked upon the denunciation of Pope Nicholas as an! i5‘ik 
one of the decrees of the papal synod which might be justified and 
admired, — it is also a duty to confess the ability of Lanfranc, the p* 
skill and neatness with which he arranges his points and constructs ‘*‘woiite 
his arguments, the advantage which he has often over his fervid 
antagonist, his avoidance of all that is most coarse and material in 
the view of Paschasius, the facility and gracefulness of his style, aiieii ^ 
and the comparative moderation with which he asserts the claims pcSTeit 
of the Eoman See, when Berengarius could call it nothing less than 
antichristian. Those who* like to see a true man trampled upon, dem Bereu- 
may enjoy the satisfaction as well in Lanfranc’s treatise as in any soicher 
that we know of. He is very imperious, but far less vulgar and 
brutal than the majority of polemics. And one feels that he was imt” 
not merely holding a brief for the papal court, that his heart sym- 
pathized with what he was doing, and that having given up the book- 
right quantity of a Latin infinitive to preserve his own obedience, 
having cultivated to the utmost all moral submission and humilia- 
tion, he felt he had a right to demand the same of all other divines. 

He was maintaining not only what seemed to him, but what really i]„w bo 
was, the areat secret of the power which- the Norman scholar, as 
well as the Norman warrior, was exercising in that day. Air his 
victories were owing to his caring more for the commands of the 
superior than for any judgment of his own. If there had been ijseoftim 
none to assert that a man has a conscience to which God speaks 
directly, and which must hear His voice, however other voices may 
clash with it, the after condition of the world would have been 
very sad ; but one may surely acknowledge that there were to be 
men who had the opposite habit of mind ; that with all their faults 
the world could not have spared them ; that each class had its own 
humility as well as its own pride ; and that even success and co- 
temporary approbation, though they may diminish our interest in 
those who possessed them, by making us think of the words, 

“ they have their rexvard^^ ought not to blind us to their positive 
worth. 

18. We must not suppose that more of dialectical science, cither in now far 
the larger or the narrower sense, found its way into this controversy ^^red into 
in the 11th century than in the 9th. The opposite assertion would qucsUoiv 
be far nearer the truth. The schools were in the first fervour of 
their qualities and quantities in the age of Charlemagne. This 
they imported into their theological discussions. With these, old 
Platonists like Johannes had to do battle, endeavouring as far 
as they could to supplant the Aristotelian dialectic with a more 
spiritual one. The first stage of that struggle was over, Beren- 
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garius introduced some logical formulas into his first treatise; 
Lanfranc ridicules him for his pedantry, and insinuates that he 
was showing off his learning for the sake of throwing dust in the 
eyes of simple people. The charge was an unfair one. Beren- 
garius assuredly desired to present the things which he had heard 
and seen more directly to the consciences of his people than he 
thought the Paschasian dogma suffered him to do. K he ever 
resorted to logic unnecessarily, it was through the weakness into 
which practical men often fall in trying to fight their opponents 
with their own weapons. Lanfranc takes the school logic for 
granted. But subjection to that was not what he cared to estab- 
lish. Political order, subjection to the rule of the monastery, the 
kingdom, the whole church, was the end to be attained. Though 
he had many of the qualities to fit him for a schoolman, at least 
for a theological doctor, these were by no means his most conspi- 
cuous or characteristic qualities. His genius was that of a states- 
man, as it was clearly shown to be when he became attached to 
William of Noi’mandy and accompanied him to England. There 
all the skill which had been ripened in Bee displayed itself in a 
larger sphere. Ilis idea of the position of an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was not at all that he should be setting up the church 
against the crown, or pushing the maxims of Hildebrand. Obe- 
dience, the watchword of his life, was to be manifested in that 
relauon as in every other, — to the near authority first, then, so far 
as they might be reconciled, to the more distant one. Partly the 
wisdom and the circumstances of William, partly the sagacity and 
peculiar temperament of his prime bishop and prime minister, 
partly the judicious confidence of the pope , in the one, and his 
judicious fear of the other, made this reconciliation in the days of 
our first Norman sovereign, however difficult, not impossible. 
Lanfranc could pervert a quantity, or defend a formula, or swallow 
a mere ecclesiastical scruple, with the same facility, and for the 
same end. Certainly a very sagacious manl with a wonderful 
faculty for managing the things of earth, but with little, if any, of 
the finer sensibility, or of the stern love of truth, which we are 
taught to look for in one who seeks the Kingdom of Heaven, 

1 9. In these respects, as well as in all the circumstances of their 
English lives, he stands out in curious contrast to the other orna- 
ment of the Monastery of Bee, to the other Archbishop of Canter- 
bury— his friend Anselm, Of him we have a much better right 
to speak in this treatise than of Lanfranc. For he was a philo- 
sopher, the philosopher of the 11th century. To understand what 
position he occupies in philosophical history, we must, however, 
view him in connection with one whose mind was cast in an^alto- 
gether different mbuld from his. Their relation to each other 
explains the relation in which each stood to his time. We begin 
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to apprehend how Anselm, who is represented in our ordinary Tiie opposite 
English histories as the arrogant and rebellious churchman, 
connected with the Anselm, who, to judge from the statements of 
the man who knew him best, and from the evidence of his own 
writings, must have been one of the meekest, least assuming, least 
worldly of men. We discover what were the characteristics of the 
thinking man of that age, wherein he was strong, wherein he was 
feeble, how far he was an asserter of liberty for his jwn times and 
for the times to come, how far he was bringing in a new bondage 
upon either. 

20. Anselm was born in Aoste. His father and mother both \^ita 
belonged to Lombardy. The former was generous to prodigality ; 
greatly devoted to the world during the best part of bis life ; a Kadmero 
monk at the close of it. The latter was a prudent housekeeper, of wonud,o‘"^^ 
a thoughtful and earnest character. The boy was bred among the 
mountains ; he fancied that the palace of God must be on tlie foimtc 
summit of one of them. At fifteen he longed to be a monk. The 
abbot to whom he applied refused him ; his health grew weak, i^nsciin, i, 
which increased his desire for the convent. Wlicn he recovered 
he plunged for awhile into the pleasures of the world, and lost 
even his taste for letters to wliich he had been much devoted. 

His mother’s influence restrained him for awhile. On lier death 
he fell under the displeasure of liis lather. His home became in- 
tolerable; he fled from it, went into Gaul, spent tliree ycai#in 
France and Burgundy, finally came to Normandy. The fame of 
Lanfranc drew him to Bee. In a short time his character and 
work filled him with admiration, lie became a student again ; he iiis lunbiium 
aspired once more to be a monk. For awhile he was haunted by 
the ambitious feeling that he sliould be entirely eclipsed at Bcc by 
Lanfranc, and that it would be better to go elsewhere. That 
temptation being overcome, and his patrimony having fallen in by 
the death of his father, he Jaid the question before his spiritual 
counsellor, whether be should be a monk of Bee, a hermit in llie c. i.sic 7. 
woods, or a landlord distributing his goods to the poor. If 
Lanfranc, says his biographer, had bid him go into a wood and 
never come out of it again, he v/ould have done it at once. But 
it was decided that his early passion marked his vocation, and at 
the age of 27 he entered the convent of which Lanfranc was prior. 

Lanfranc was removed to Caen ; Anselm became pi ior of Bee. piior at Bcc, 
His loving friend, Eadmer, describes his life in this olfice as severe 
to himself gentle to all around him, as acting with particular force 
and success upon children, as overcoming those who hated him by 
laborious kindness. Government, however, was oppressive to him ; 
he was with difficulty prevented from throwing off his authority 
and reducing himself again to a simple monk. But he did resist 
this evil thought also,, and was able to find time for correcting 
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manuscripts and writing books in the midst of his incessant tasks 
as a counsellor and administrator. It was at this time that he 
wrote “On Truth, on “The Liberty of the Will,” on “The 
Grammarian,’’ and a book entitled “ Monologium,’' to which he 
added afterwards “The Proslogium.” As we propose to give 
some account of most of these books hereafter, we would only re- 
mark here that they were all suggested by the circumstances of 
the monastery, and that their form as well as their substance were 
determined by the questions and doubts of the brethren at Bee. 

21. Of Anselm’s visions and miracles, of the far more interesting 
stories which are related respecting his management of the chil- 
dren in the convent, of his reluctant appointment to be abbot on 
the death of Herluin, of his hospitality in that character, we shall 
say nothing. But we must make room for a conversation which 
took place between him and Lanfranc when he went to visit his 
old superior at Canterbury — the business of the convent, which 
had many possessions in England, having called him thither. Once 
upon a time, says Eadmer, Lanfranc said to him, “ These Angles 
among whom we are living have fixed upon certain persons whom 
tliey shall reverence as saints. I have been considering their 
claims to sanctity, and I am in great perplexity. For instance, 
there is one who rests in that sacred place over which we preside, 
Alphege by name, a good man assuredly, and au archbishop in 
his time. Him they reckon not only among saints, but even 
among martyrs ; and this though they do not deny that he did not 
die for the confession of the Name of Christ, but because he would 
not redeem himself with money. For when, to use the words of 
these Angles, the Pagans, the enemies of God, had taken him 
prisoner, they were willing, through reverence for his character, to 
set him free on the payment of a large ransom. That ransom 
would have robbed his own citizens of their money, would perhaps 
have reduced some to beggary ; therefore he chose rather to lose 
his life than to keep it on such terms. What say you, my 
brother, to this claim of sanctity ? ” Anselm suggested first, with 
great deference to Lanfranc, that one who would give up his life 
to save his brethren from ruin, would certainly have given it up 
rather than have denied Christ ; and then he went on, “ There 
must have been a wonderful righteousness in the heart of that 
man, seeing that he preferred giving up his life to scandalizing his 
neighbours by want of charity towards them. Surely he, who for 
such righteousness willingly sustains death, is truly reckoned 
among martyrs. The blessed John the Baptist is venerated as a 
martyr by the whole church, not because he was put to death for 
refusing to deny Christ, but for refusing to conceal the truth. 
And what is the Sifierence between dying for righteousness and 
dying for truth ? Christ, says the Scripture, is righteousness and 
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truth. He who dies for righteousness and truth* dies for Christ; The inio 
therefore he is a martyr.” Laufranc was convinced. “ Taught by 
thy wisdom,” he said, “ I will henceforth, God’s grace assisting 
me, reverence Alphege as a great and glorious martyr of Christ/’ 

22. Eadmer had a right to consider this dialogue as a proof Erat 
that, with all his political sagacity, Ijanfranc was still young in his Lamvnuc„8 
knowledge of his adopted country, and that Anselm, through his 
moral instinct, had arrived at a clearer apprehension of our habits scc/ 42 /^^ ^ 
and institutions, and of the w^ay in which the church coirld most 
effectually act upon them. On the other hand, there can be no 
question, that when Anselm actually took the place which Lan- 
franc’s death left vacant, he was far less adapted to it, far less able 
to reconcile the obligations of a servant of the King of kings with 
those of the subject of an earthly sovereign. The difference did 
not arise wholly from the characters of the two ecclesiastics. 

William the Conqueror was dead, as well as his minister. All the 
cleverness of the latter might not have enabled him to keep tei*ms 
with William Eufus, In him we see the worst elements of the Nor- 
man character, with only here and there a trace of tliat which gave 
it its mighty influence over Europe. He thought of the subject 
race as of little more than a race of slaves, whom he might now 
and then turn to account in the quarrels into which lie was con- 
tinually liable to full with his own barons. Tlie strong band of 
law which belonged to his fatlicr was changed for the mere strung 
hand of power. Letters, of which tlie* Conqueror saw the worth, 
were mere hieroglyphical tricks to his successor, the rniseralile 
amusements of those who had not sense and courage enough for 
the chase. He had met with prelates as unscrupulous as himsell*; EjuUnor, Jib. 
it was an easy inference that every priest was a hypocrite, bent 
upon advancing his OAvn interests or those of his order, a danger- 
ous though a conteniptiblo rival of the military — for Ilufus had no 
notion of the civil — ruler. Anselm had a reasonable dread of 
coming into contact with such a monarch, lie had also a cordial 
affection for Bee, and an honest dislike of the grandeur and secu- 
larity of the archiepiscopal office. But William had suffered it to 
be long vacant, and had appropriated the revenues of it. When 
a temporary sickness had made him penitent, and the accident of 
a visit of Anselm to the Count of Chester had led him to think 
that the most eminent man of the day might be the fittest for Can- 
terbury, there was a general call that Anselm, for the sake of the AcciaTnaiijr 
whole church, should not suffer a moment to pass which might 
never return, and timidly shrink from a work which was divinely 
imposed upon him. Most reluctantly he suffered the crosier to be X)opuius 
thrust into his hand, foreseeing too well, not only that he was 
parting with a life which had been as dear Ijp him as it had pro- maV^quem 
bably been unsuitable to Laufranc, but that he was entering upon 
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one in which he should have only the use of his left band, and 
would perhaps often have to doubt whether he was using that 
rightly. 

nis political 23. The remainder of the story belongs partly to ordinary Eng- 

lish history, partly to the private biography of Anselm. We have 
no right here to enter upon the questions which arose between^ 
him and Rufus, upon their connection with the general dispute' 
concerning investiture which agitated Europe, upon Anselm’s 
journey to Rome and his adventures by the way, upon his experi- 
ences of popes and councils, upon the tears which he shed when 
he received the news of the death of his great enemy, upon his 
return to England, and his misunderstandings with the wiser mo- 
narch who had at first sought his friendship, or upon the peaceful 
IleaBon fov death which w^ound up a life of struggles. It would scarcely have 
ujii..iwwr QYQYi to take notice of these facts, if it was not necessary 

to remove a certain prepossession on the subject of this eminent 
man, which is likely to interfere with any fair judgment of his 
Hume voi 1 , philosophical writings. If he had been the turbulent asserter of 
Huys thfutiio ecclesiastical rights which Hume and others have supposed him to 
viun of niore if his main crusade had been, as our Scotch historian 

^iiHoim, who would have us believe, against long shoes, the portion of his work 
in the woi’ld with which we have to do, would stand strangely apart 
taryf cSo- events, he is very little 

hrates highly occiipicd with controversies about the respective authority of the 
of ecclesiastic and the civilian', since it is hard to detect in them any 

hfdmymg ^ lurking signs of prelatical ambition, since he is always earnestly 
long hair ami occupied with the serious and moral aspects of the very serious 
Vi" defers to questions which he discusses. The truth is, that Anselm was not 
much, but too little of a politician. He could not neglect any 
wioiher”^^ of the pastoral duties of his see, any more than he neglected the 
lie quotes brethren and children of the convent for the sake of indulging his 

ii^editative tastes. But the diplomacy which was attached to it he 
Histoffi' nothing of. He could meet the greatest offender as a brother, 

Novorum. and help him in any troubles of conscience. But William had no 
such troubles. He simply opposed what must have seemed to 
The king and Anselm a dead weight of ignorance and brutality against everything 
priest. that was spiritual and humanizing. Under these circumstances the 
asserter of spiritual rights and powers, even if he did at times in- 
fringe upon rights which it behoved the national monarch, if he 
had been a national monarch, to assert, was, to a very great 
extent, the vindicator of science, of liberty, of the crushed 'serf. 
The form which the conflict took was determined by the events 
and controversies of the time. It happened, unfortunately for 
Anselm, that he could not maintain his cause except by connecting 
it with that general qjiuse of the papacy, which was mixed with so 
much that all kings and all nations, the best as well as the worst 
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had a right to complain of as essentially oppressive, essentially 
secular. But there were few men pledged to that cause, fewer Ansdm’s 
still perhaps who were pledged to the opposite cause, that had nobleness, 
less of these evil dispositions in their own hearts, or more earnestly 
desired the extirpation of them, than Anselm. 

24. It is an agreeable characteristic of Anselm’s works that His >Yiitings. 
a very small portion of them indeed belong to controversy. There 

is one treatise, written at the instigation of the pope on the Greek 
doctrine of the procession of the Holy Ghost, and one against 
Roscellinus on the Incarnation. With these exceptions, meditations, 
prayers, letters and books written for the solution of difficulties 
which had actually occurred to some person who had consulted him, 
generally to some brother at Bee, form his contribution to Middle 
Age literature. Not more for the honour of Anselm himself than 
for the comprehension of his books, this last characteristic should 
be recollected. They were not hard dogmatical treatises written 
in cold blood, to build up a system or to vanquish opponents. 

They were actual guides to the doubter; attempts, often made 
with much reluctant modesty, to untie knots which worthy men 
found to be interfering with their peace and with their practice. 

25. The characteristic of Anselm as a man was, we think, a love of Anselm’s 
righteousness for its own sake. That noble habit of mind is illus- 
trated in his conversation respecting Alphege, scarcely less in a sen- 
tence of his, reported by Eadrner, which has given rise to some very 
uncharitable Protestant commentaries, that “ he would rather bo 

in Hell if he were pure of sin, than possess the Kingdom of Heaven 
under the pollution of sin,” This too is the spirit of his writings. 

It is from this that they derive their substantial and permanent 
worth. Right there must be — that is the postulate of his mind. 

Then, partly for the sake of entering more deeply into the appre- iiis 
hension and possession of that which he inwardly acknowledged, 
partly for the sake of removing confusions from the minds of his 
brethren, he undertakes to establish his assumption by proof. 
Oftentimes we are compelled to doubt the success of these demon- 
strations. We have an uncomfortable feeling, that the principle 
which we are to arrive at by an elaborate process of reasoning has 
been taken for granted at the commencement of it ; some of the 
arguments seem scarcely worthy of their object, some of them 
seem to interfere with it, by tempting us to accept one mode of 
contemplating it instead of the object itself. Theology has cause Seo the 
to complain of Anselm for having suggested theories and argu- 
mentations in connection with Articles of the Creed, which through 
their plausibility and through the excellency of the writer have 
gained currency in the Church, till they have been adopted as 
essential parts of that of which they were at best only defences and 
explanations. But viewing him, as we are privileged to do, 

H 
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simply as philosophical students, — caring less about the results to 
which his treatises have led dogmatists, than about his principles 
and about his method of thought, — he offers us a very interesting 
subject of examination. In Johannes Scotus the metaphysical ele- 
Emphaticaiiy ment was evidently predominant over the ethical; in Anselm the 
ftmoraUst mQral absorbs everything into itself. Moral ends are first in his 
mind ; scientific truth he learns to love, because he is too honest a 
man not to feel that Goodness is a contradiction if it has not Truth 
for its support. But the difference in the starting-point of these 
two writers afiects all their intellectual habits. Anselm is much 
more of a formal reasoner than Johannes; amongst ordinaiy 
school-readers he would pass for a much more accurate reasoner. 
Hi8 differ- He Supplies many more producible arguments ; he meets the per- 

jShttS? plexities which the use of words occasions more promptly ; though 
Scotus. far enough from a superficial thinker, he keeps much more the 
high road of the intellect, and is not tempted to explore caverns. 
For such a person. Logic becomes an invaluable auxiliary ; he has 
not the dread of its limiting the infinite which the other had ; he 
secures his moral truth from all verbal invasions ; then he can let 
verbal refinements have their full swing in the discussing of objec- 
tions and in the effort to remove them. 

His Mono- 26. Anselm’s ‘‘Monologue on the Essence of the Divinity” 

logue. undertaken, he tells us, at the instance of many of his bre- 

thren of the Monastery, he himself shrinking from the task at 
first, oftentimes feeling disgust at what he had written, but after 
careful examination finding nothing in it at variance with Scrip- 
ture or the Fathers, though the nature of his task required that 
he should not refer to them as authorities, but should consider the 
Object of It question as one who was reasoning it out in his own mind. A 
passage from the first chapter will show us the course which the 
Monologue will take. “ A person may speak thus with himself in 
silence. Seeing that there are innumerable good things, the great 
diversity of which we experience with the senses of our body and 
discern with the reasoning of our mind, are we to believe that 
there is some one thing, in virtue of which one all good things are 
good, or are they good, some for this cause, some for that ?” To 
answer this question is the business of the book. We may speak 
of a good horse, meaning that it is a strong horse or a swift horse ; 
but we may also speak of a strong thief or a swift thief, though we 
admit the thief to be bad. How is this ? For a moment, Anselm 
would appear to rest in the utilitarian solution of this difference. 
The strength and swiftness of the horse are beneficial, the strength 
Process from ^Hd swiftness of the thief are mischievous. But he speedily dis- 
uieiSflnit^ covers that there is an ultimate end implied in utility, a Good 
which is presumed in all particular Good. That Good is identical 
with the Divine. 
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27. A mind which has been led into this acknowledgment will, oonse- 
of necessity, proceed to confess that this Good must be, that it 
must be perfect, that it must be one. The steps by which these 
thoughts unfold themselves in the thinker, are full of solemn in- 
terest. We should be most thankful for a guide so conscientious 
as Anselm, in tracing them, if ever and anon, instead of faithfully 
exhibiting the workings of his spirit, he did not withdraw us into 
an outer circle where we hear such a disputation as might have 
obtained laurels for an opponent and respondent in the dialectical 
exercises of Bee, not such a one as is carried on in the soufs secret 
chambers. Thus, for example, in the sixth chapter, where the sub- 
ject is the self-subsistence of the Supreme Nature, we are instructed 
that ‘‘ whatever exists by something else, exists either in virtue of 
an Efficient (cause), or of Matter, or of some InstrumenI,” No 
doubt these are convenient distinctions for certain purposes. They 
are legitimate helps in arranging our thoughts ; they may be forms 
of our understanding itself ; but if there is a Nature which passes 
our understanding, which is implied in its operations, but which 
is not subject to them, surely we cannot hope to climb by any of 
these ladders to the apprehension of it. What they can bring us to, They end 
is but a Negative ; that which is without matter, without instru- Negation, 
ment, ivithout cause. And accordingly Anselm does find himself 
at once encountered, as so many bad been encountered before him, 
by this frightful spectre of Nothing. Like a brave man, as he is, 
he faces it ; he is sure he has no business with it. He treats the 
possibility of such a difficulty occurring as one of those which, lor 
the comfort of weak brethren, he must not pass over, since he 
is bound to remove every obstacle, however slight, which may 
hinder the contemplation of the object that is so habitually present 
to himself, and that he would lead his readers to behold. Dear 
devout Teacher and Friend I Is that a very mall obstacle ? For nmoto 
a man who is sure that Good is, whose soul rests on that rock, a ^ 
very pebble doubtless — a little snow-drift, which the eye hardly 
discerns, which one may sweep away or pass by. But for the mere ad aiuntr 
logician ? — for him who has been working night and day among 
Efficients, and Instruments, and Materials ? — for him who has c. c. 
conceived all the Universe under these heads ? Is the abyss of 
nothingness which lies beyond their clear definite circles not an 
appalling void to him ? Can he find any footing in it ? Will you Anselm’s 
tempt hjm to try ? Had you not better say to him, After all, JuSn™ 
brethren I are we not men ; must not we have something to stand ^iieirpiupose, 
upon, that we may live and not die, even though our efficients and 
coefficients, and all this matter — ^yes, all that we have thought, and 
conceived, and imagined, should break to pieces under us!” 

That Anselm meant this, none can believe more firmly than we 
do ; but we should be violating the fidelity of our narrative and 
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confusing the course of it, if we pretended that he always said this ; 
that he did not say much which may have led disciples— may have 
helped to lead a whole generation— along a wilderness in which 
there was often no water, and sometimes no manna. Yet believ- 
ing, as we do, that the way to a better land lay through that 
wilderness, and that freedom could not have been attained without 
its hunger and drouth, we can never think except with reverence 
of one of those who was a temporary guide in it, though perhaps 
not into it, certainly not through it. 

The Trinity 28. Upon the technically theological part of this Monologue 
S IfsS (strictly theological, of course, it is throughout) we shall not enter 
mind. further than to remark, that it abundantly confirms the observa- 
tions which we made in reference to the Middle Age period gene- 
rally, H^t the Name into which Christians are baptized is the 
underground of the whole thought and speculation of its eminent 
Dogmas and men, in fact, of the whole scholastic philosophy. Dogmatism had. 
Foundations. ^Qubt, especially since the 9th century, encroached upon that 
which, according to Plato’s nomenclature, is the direct opposite to 
it, the acknowledgment of substance^ of that which is. Men w^ere 
beginning to think of the Divine Name as a doctrine which they 
held, not as a reality which upheld them. There were some ten- 
dencies in the 11th century which favoured this habit of mind ; 
there were some whicK counteracted it. Anselm as an arguer and 
a prover conspired with it. But Anselm as a deep student of 
himself, and as a practical worker, was resisting it. In this trea- 
tise, one discovers both aspects of his character ; the higher and 
more beautiful part comes out more strongly towards the conclu- 
hSSa readers the titles of a few of the 

piatonist, in chapters, from which they may gather how much of what would 
be called in our days (and not wrongly called) the Platonical 
Aristotelian, temper, mixed with the drier Aristotelianisra of our Author’s 
mind. The 66th chapter teaches us, that by the rational mind we 
ascend to the knowledge of the highest Essence. The 67th, that the 
mind is its mirror and its image. The 68th, that the rational 
creature is created to love this Essence. The 69th, that the soul 
which loves it will some time or other be truly and perfectly 
Transcen- blessed. The 70th, that this Essence gives itself back to that 
iiciitai ' which loves it that it may be eternally blessed. The 74 th, that 

Uocti-ines. despising it the soul is eternally miserable. The 76th, that every 

human soul is immortal, and that it must be either always miser- 
able or some time or other truly blessed. And this is the con- 
clusion. Very difficult, yea, nearly impossible, it seems for any 
mortal by reasoning to be able to ascertain what souls may be at 
once judged to have so loved that which they have been made to 
love, that they may some time or other enjoy it ; which have so 
despised it that they may deserve for ever to be without it; or 
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according to what measure, or by what rule, those who seem as if Anselm’s 
they might be said neither to love it nor to despise it, may be 
assigned to eternal blessedness or misery. But this are we to hold 
most certainly, that by a supremely just and supremely good 
Creator nothing will be unjustly deprived of that good for which The reward 
it was made, and that for this good every man should strive with 
his whole heart, and whole soul, and whole mind, by loving it and 
longing for it. The human soul, however, can in no wise exercise tho duty 
itself in this effort and intention, if it despairs of being able to come 
at that at which it aims. Wherefore, just so far as the practice of 
this effort is useful to the soul, just so far is the hope of arriving at 
the end necessary to the soul. But it is not possible to love and 
hope for that which one does not helieve. It is fitting, therefore, xhe necessity 
for the same human soul to believe this supreme Essence and those of Faith, 
things without which it cannot be loved, that by believing it may 
stretch towards it.” 

29. The Proslogion differs considerably from the Monologue, 'fhe 
and differs, we think, advantageously ; though its merits make it i^rosiogion. 
less suitable for our work. Anselm describes the one as a Soli- 
loquy^ the other as an Alloquy^ the one as the man’s discourse with 
himself concerning God, the other as a supplication to God to be 
his teacher concerning Himself. It resembles, therefore, the peti- 
tions which constitute so substantial a part of St. Augustine’s 
Confessions. In the old time it would have been most truly con- 
sidered a philosophical work, the man seeking for wisdom, crying riiiiosopiu- 
for it as for a hid treasure ; in our days it would be described as 
a devotional treatise, and therefore as having no place in a Philo- 
sophical History. But if we may not deal with it directly, certain 
consequences followed from it, of which it behoves us to speak, as 
they throw a curious light upon processes of mind that charac- 
terized the 11th century, especially its monasteries. Anselm, in 
his 2d chapter, had used these words, — “ O Lord, we believe Thee Tjm answer 
to be something than which no greater thing can be conceived of. Athefst 
Is there then not a Nature of this kind, as the fool affirms, when 
he says in his heart ‘ There is no God ’ ? But assuredly this same 
fool when he hears this very thing which I say, hears of something 
than which nothing greater can be conceived of. He understands 
what he hears, and- what he understands is in his intellect, even 
though he does not understand that it is. For it is not the same 
that a thing should be in the intellect, and that we should under- 
stand the thing to be. For when a painter thinks beforehand of 
that which he is about to make, he has it indeed in his intellect, 
but he doth not yet understand what he hath not yet made. But Argument 
when he hath painted it, he both has it in the intellect and under- 
stands what he has now made. Therefore the fool also is convinced 
that there is even in his intellect something than which nothing 
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greater can be conceived of, because when he hears this he under- 
stands it, and whatever is understood is in the intellect. But 
assuredly that, than which nothing greater can be conceived of, 
cannot be in the intellect alone j for if it is in the intellect alone, 
it may be conceived of as being also in reality. If therefore that, 
than which nothing greater can be conceived of, is in the intellect 
alone, that very thing than which nothing greater can be conceived 
of, is where something greater can be conceived of. But this is 
impossible. There exists, therefore, beyond doubt, something than 
which nothing greater can be conceived of, both in the intellect 
and in the reality.” He goes on in the next chapter to argue 
that God cannot be thought not to be, and that the very saying in 
the heart is thinking, and that the thinking presupposes Him, 
Why such l^^e present day, when the arguments for the Divine existence 

anar^inent, f^om the Constitution of the visible world have displaced all others 
sound, ought in the minds of theological advocates, and when these are in thei. 
lesorted^to cxposcd to the Severest criticism from philosophers, such i 
in this day. subtlety as this of Anselm’s would be dismissed by both parties 
with indifference or scorn. Without participating in either 
feeling, or prejudging the question whether the argument is ten - 
able In itself, we may express our opinion, that in a time of clubs 
and newspapers it would be a serious moral offence to introduce into 
a discussion, upon a subject of the greatest interest to all men, that 
which must appear to nine out of ten a play upon words, or con- 
juror’s trick. That objection does not apply in the least to the 
writer of a MS. in a learned language, to be read only by stu- 
dents, whose own minds were habitually turned inwards, and who 
felt the force of appeals to their consciousness, far more than of any 
to the scheme of the world and the marks of design in it. W c 
must not, however, suppose that because this was the cr4,se, an 
argument endorsed by the high authority of Anselm, and used to 
maintain the most sacred conclusions, would pass in the 11th cen- 
tury without examination, or might not find stout and able oppo- 
Gaimiioii’s nents. Gaunilon, a monk, boldly wrote a book on behalf of the 
o ec ou. jj0 admitted the Proslogion to be full of unction and in 

general to be soundly reasoned. But he demurred to the state- 
ments we have quoted, as detracting from its general truth. 
Anselm, in an elaboi’ate answer, treats his opponent with courtesy, 
denies bis right to the name which he had claimed, and pro- 
nounces him a good Catholic, in spite of his unwillingness to use 
a particular weapon against Atheism. He maintains, however, 
that the weapon is a good one ; he is not the least prepared to 
abandon his method ol thought; it is evidently very dear and 
sacred in his eyes. Not from a wish to entertain our readers with 
a passage of arms between two accomplished doctors of this age, 
but because we do think that principles, the importance of which 
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would be better appreciated by their successors, were asserted on 
each side, we shall give a short account of tliis discussion. 

30. Gaunilon’s first objection will suggest itself to most readers. 1 st objection 
“Do I then never hear false words, false statements? Do I not 
understand them ? If you draw a distinction in kind between 

‘ understand them * and * having them in my intellect,* so that you true, 
should say, ‘ I understand what you mean, but as there is nothing 
answering to it in fact, I cannot entertain it in my mind * — ^how 
does the analogy of the picture apply ?” For there the having in 
the intellect, and the understanding, were the same process at dif- 
ferent stages or points of time ; one before the picture had actually 
existed, the other when it was produced. 

31. He has another and still stronger complaint against this 
analogy. The very life of the picture is in the art, that is to say, in picture 
the intellect of the painter ; the work is the mere expression or em- 
bodying of this life. How does this relation resemble that which 
exists between the word that is heard, or the thought that is 
understood by my mind, and the reality to which that word or 
thought corresponds? In one case the mental operation is clearly 

the first ; in the other it presumes a foregone conclusion, 

32. The third objection has reference to the nature of that 

which the fool is accused of not acknowledging. There is an h nameofCoa 
fortiori reason against the application of Anselm’s argument to the JofoiTcci. 
existence of G od. If I am told of a certain man, quite unknown 
to me, I have the general notion of a man in my understanding ; 
so that if my informant has lied and there is not such a man as the 
one he spoke of, still the thought suggested by his words has 
something corresponding to it. But, by the hypothesis, this word 
is spoken to me concerning Gon, or concerning that wliich is 
greater than all things ; concerning a Being, that is to say, who 
can be referred to no species previously known to me ; who is not 
like anything else. Supposing then, and no other supposition will 
serve to meet the case, the man has not derived his knowledge in 
some other w^ay previously, what will the announcement that there 
is such a Nature be to him but a succession of sounds, true no 
doubt as such, true as making certain vibrations on the ear, but 
not awakening any thought within to which the reality without 
can answer ? 

33. The inference foUdfws, that the method of reasoning ftom 

the intellectual apprehension to that which is apprehended, is a an Atlantis? 
false one ; that I must take the reverse method ; establishing the 
existence of my apprehension by its correspondence with that which 
is previously ascertained ; otherwise, Gaunilon asks, why, if I am 
told of the lost island, which surpasses in its treasures and beauty 
all that I have ever seen and dreamed of, is not the possibility of 
Understanding the announcement, which no one will dispute, to 
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If the argu- 
ment is good 
why limit it 
to the 
Supreme 
Katuie? 


Anselm’s 

answer. 


The Incon- 
ceivable 
cannot have 
a beginning 
therefore, 
cannot be 
only in the 
lumd. 


The argu- 
ment iiom 
the lost 
islaud 


be taken as conclusive evidence that such an island exists? 
Surely, continues the critic, the man who endeavours to persuade 
me to believe him on such a ground, must either be joking with 
me, or must be very simple himself, or must give me credit for 
being simpler than be is. 

84. With one more argument — a very suggestive one, he 
t’ concludes. Possibly when you say that the non-existence of this 
supreme nature cannot be even thought of, you mean that it 
cannot be understood, because, strictly speaking, that which is 
false is not, as such, capable of being understood. But if that is 
your meaning, how is the argument specially applicable to the 
supreme Nature ? I cannot understand that I myself do not exist 
though I can understand the possibility of any one’s non-existence^ 
and though I can think of my own non-existence. Is it otherwise 
in the case of the Being ? 

35. The commencement of Anselm’s reply to this skilful rea- 
soner will appear to most readers to involve an awkward petitio 
mwnpu. His opponent and he being agreed in their conclusion, 
he can ask bun triumphantly, whether the denial that the thought 
m the mmd of a supreme nature does not involve a reality corres- 
ponding to It, is not at variance with his convictions and con- 
science, and whether, therefore, he must not suspect a flaw in the 
process by which he has arrived at it? We have explained 
already that, m our judgment, this is an apparent rather than a 
real unfairness. If it is fatal to the probative force of Ansohn’s 
Mguments upon an impartial judge, that is to say, upon a person 
who tnes to divest himself of his humanity that he may be a 
lo^cmn merely, it is extremely interesting and illustrative of 
Anselm s chMacter, that he is obviously unable to do this, even 
when he endeavours it most, and when the logical fever is most 

takes this 

with his consciously allow it to interfere 

SeoJv f asomn^. Of these, when they do not bear 

which It " Sive only one specimen. « That, 
be thono-ht nf Skater can be thought or conceived of, must 
thouffhi nr cnnc • ^^tbout a beginning. But whatever can be 

' a befinninw ” can be thought of as having 

beginning {the tJwught is ilte beginning.) “Therefore such 'a 

unnhtr^ every one of Gaunilon’s objections turns 

S Jrf taS 1 1 -1 original propiition. What 

IS me use ot talking about a lost island? Is that somethino’ than 
which nothing greater can be conceived ? If it is unauestionablv 

not? How does it afl'eot the point in dispute? Here, of 
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course, the definiteness which is presumed in the very name 
and nature of an island gives the respondent an obvious advan- 
tage. Pressing this advantage, he proceeds to dispose of Gau- 
nilon’s assertion, that there is nothing in the argument which 
applies to the denial of the supreme nature more than to the 
denial of anything else which exists, e.g, ourselves. If for the 
words, “thought or conceived of,*’ Gaunilon was at liberty to aSSthe 
substitute “ understood,” as he proposes, doubtless it might be 
said that nothing false, strictly speaking, could be understood, 

But it is, he contends, the peculiarity of this higher nature, that 
it could not be “ thought or conceived of,” if it did not exist. 

“ For all those things, and those alone, can be thought not to be, 
which have beginning, or end, or conjunction of parts, and 
generally, whatsoever at some time or in some place is not a 
whole ; and that alone cannot be thought or conceived not to be, 
in which the thought finds neither end, nor beginning, nor con- 
junction of parts, and which always and everywhere it finds only 
as a whole,” — a great and pregnant assertion, upon w’hich every 
eai'nest man will meditate deeply, but which he must not hope to 
be made much clearer or more satisfactory to him by the syllogisms 
of Anselm or any one else. 

37. Anselm complains of Gaunilon for substituting the phrase, 

“ that which is greater than all things,” for his, that than which niisuiuU r- 
nothing greater can be conceived of or thought of,” and of drawing 
inferences from the one which arc quite inapplicable to the other. 

U he distinction is undoubtedly of great importance, and one which 
throws a valuable light on the subject. Tlie way to the abso- 
lutely greatest is through the thought. To spring by a leap to it, 
is to overlook that very relationship for which our doctor is con- 
tending. Another distinction is also asserted. Gaunilon says 
that we can understand the words which express a false proposi- 
tion ; — undoubtedly ; but is that the same thing as understanding 
or taking into the intellect the assertion that a thing actually 
exists? Anselm says that the fool does this, even when he says wiiy the fool, 
there is no God. He understands or receives into his intellect, of (teihes 6V/</, 
necessity, the assertion that there is that which is greater than he 
can think of. This is not merely to understand the words of the conceivahie 
proposition. It is to confess that which is implied in them, the ”^*'^*®* 
very sense of them. Not indeed — for thife is a point carefully to 
be noticed — that the argument assumes God, as such, to be known 
by the fool ; but only this, that there is such a highest nature, as 
he seeks to deny, such a highest nature as he should wish, in 
whatever way that is possible, to be acquainted with. 

38. By far the most satisfactory, and as it seems to us, the most 
practically useful, part of Anselm’s answer is that in which he dis- 
poses of the objection which is drawn from the absence of any 
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species to whicli the Divine Being can be referred, of any likeness 
scent from with which he can be compared. Every lower good, implies a 
thcMmpeifect ^ continual ascent in the thought, from the 

perfect. which it feels to be partial and to have flaws, to that which is full 
and immaculate. All reasonable people acknowledge it to be so ; 
the Scriptures clearly affirm that the invisible things from the 
creation of the world are seen through those which we understand ; 
to wit, the eternal power and Godhead. Hence he proceeds to 
the remark, that to assume that which is greater than our thought 
as being the subject of our thought, is no greater contradiction 
than to speak of the ineffable. It is a contradiction implied 
in the very nature of speech and thought; they lose them- 

intonce s^lves in that which is deeper than themselves. In concluding 

the argument, ho declares that he looks upon man’s thought 

as necessarily predicating of the Divine essence whatever quality 
it confesses to be better than the negation of that quality. Eternity 
is better than non-eternity ; goodness than non-goodness ; good- 
ness in its very self than that which is not goodness in itself. 

Dialogue 89. There are two dialogues of Anselm’s — one concerning 
Veritate Truth, one concerning Free-will — of which it behoves us to give 
our readers some account. The person who represents the scholar 
The in the first dialogue opens with this question, “ Seeing that we 

Question, fielieve God to be Truth, and seeing that we affirm Truth to be 

in many other things, I should be glad to know whether, when- 
ever Truth is spoken of, we ought to confess it to be God.” A 
passage in the Monologue, in which Truth is said to be without 
beginning or end, raises this doubt. The master does not remem- 
ber to have met with any definition of Truth, but he thinks that 
by examining the different subjects of which it is predicated, there 
ynay be a hope of discovering what it is. He begins with Truth 
Enundation. Enunciation, When do we say that Enunciation is true? 

The inquiry is pursued with minute, and what we should most of us 
call unnecessary, elaboration. It results in the conclusion, that 
Truth in enunciation or speech is identical with rectitude. The 
speech does what it ought to do, imperfectly when it is merely self- 
consistent, perfectly when besides being self-consistent, it answers 
Opinion! Next they consider the truth of Opinion, The decision 

here is the same as in the former case. Truth of opinion is iden- 
tical with rectitude of opinion. The thought corresponds to the 
Ikct, as the word in the other case did. Thence we ascend to the 
truth of Will, The devil stood not iu the truth, he did not will 
what he ought. Eectitude is the truth of Will. Fourthly, 
how stands it with Actions? These are twofold: the actions of 
voluntary and those of involuntary, creatures. Can we say that 
the fire acts truth when it warms ? It is determined that we 
can. It does what it ought. But when it is said, “He that 
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•doeth .the Truth cometh to the light,” is the principle different? The 
Only in this, that the action of coming to the light is not necessary. 

It is an act of will, but it is an act of will doing what it ought, 
fulfilling its proper function just as the fire does. In this way we 
may explain a paradox which was spoken of under the first head, 
that speech may be true even though the proposition which it 
enunciates is false. The speech fulfils its own natural function, it utters^ ife. 
it says what the speaker means to say, but the meaning is 
falsified by the will. A fifth question follows about the truth of Truth in the 
the Senses^ Do they not deceive us ? The answer is “ No,’’ the 
deception is not in the sense but in opinion. The boy fears the 
picture of a dragon with an open mouth. It is not that his out- The outer 
ward sense makes a different report of the picture from that which 
the outward sense of an old man makes; it is that his inner 
boyish sense has not yet been able to distinguish a picture from a 
reality, as that of the other does. All supposed cases, it is con- 
tended, of optical deception, or of deception through any sense, 
may be resolved in the same manner. 

40. We now approach the point which has given rise to these delation of 
separate investigations. Nothing is true which does not derive its goJ!^ 
truth from the highest Truth. Essentially^ everything is true 
because it derives its essence from that in which there is no false- 
hood. Truth and rectitude are identical in the highest subject, 
as they have been shown to be in every subordinate subject. Bui Whatever is, 
the grand affirmation, that everything is what it ought to be, of then coiner^ 
course at once suggests the question, “ Are there not then many 
evil works which it is certain ought not to be?” “ Is that won- 
derful,” asks the Master, “if the same thing ought to be and ought 
not to be?’* “ How is that possible?” asks the disciple. To the 
proof of this paradox his companion addresses himself. The gene- The Kcnerai 
ral inclusive proposition is, that God permits some to do proposition, 
because they will to do evil ; that the permission is good and ought 
to be ; that the evil, by the very force of the term, ought not to 
be. But there are various particular illustrations to show that 
the principle cannot be gainsayed even by those who refuse to 
recognize that which is the deepest ground of it. An act may be 
right in itself ; it ought to be ; and yet the doer of it ought not to Ought; 
be the doer. There cannot be a blow given which is not received ; 
yet. the “ought” may be altogether different in relation to the^^®^®^^ 
receiver and the giver. The nail may do its own appointed work 
upon human flesh ; the flesh may do its appointed work in receiv- 
ing the impression from it ; each of these instruments does what it 
ought to do ; but he who drives the nail may be doing that which 
ought not to be done. Nay, there is a use of “ought” which sug- 
gests the very opposite of what it actually means. “ I ought to be 
loved by you,” would seem to imply that I owe something to you, 
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A similar whereas it does imply, that you owe something to me. The 
irT^Sight.” Master remarks by the way, that there is a similar ambiguity in 
the use of the words, “might,” “could,” “was able.”# Hector was 
able to be conquered by Achilles, Achilles could not be conquered 
by Hector. You would suppose the power was in Hector, whereas 
in truth the weakness was in him. 

Acts and 41. The Master proceeds in the next chapter to show, that Truth 
is at least as reasonably affirmed to reside in acts as in words ; and 
that a true act is nearer to the nature and essence of truth, than 
even a true word. All this, of course, bears upon the great ob- 
.ject of the Dialogue, the identification of Truth with Rectitude, 
Rectitude This identification is traced at last to the Highest Truth; there 

llow it’differs you have a Rectitude not involving obligation but the ground of 

tudehUhe obligation; the primary Eternal Rectitude which is the cause of 
creature. all Rectitudes. And so the doctrine of the Monologue, that a 

Tresiuucd truth without a beginning or an end is involved in speech, though 

in tiie i^m- it may predicate of this thing that it has been, or of that thing 
that it is to be, is justified. These very pasts and futures, and 
the language which denotes them, presume that Supreme Truth 
which comprehends them in its own eternity, 

Reetituae, 42. The way is now open for the definition we sought for. 

Truth and Rectitude have appeared to be one in all cases. A 
Things? single difficulty remains. When we speak of a straight twig or 
stick, do we not ascribe rectitude to it ? Must we not, therefore, 
distinguish between the truth that is cognizable by the eye and by 
Jectiuidc the mind ? Or shall we not rather say, that even this rectitude is 
jVSdijy cognizable by the mind, seeing that we should have no reason for 
notSy^the Calling a particular twig or stick, straight, if we had not in our 
eye. mind a standard of straightness to which we referred it ? May we 
not then affirm truth to be rectitude perceptible only by the mind ? 
In this sense is Rectitude identical with Justice f Not surely if we 
attribute rectitude (as we have done) to natural things, as fire, 
when they fulfil their functions. Justice must be voluntary recti- 
wi?Ju8tice. adequate definition ? May not a man do right 

acts willingly, without being a just man? Yes I The Will must 
have a Reason with which it is in accordance. That only is justice, 
the Master concludes, which is “ Rectitude of Will sustained for 
its own sake.” May this definition be applied to the Plighest 
Being, to the Essential Righteousness? There can be no subject 
to which it is equally applicable. Rectitude of will in the created, 
though preserved for the sake of rectitude, yet looks up to a 
higher Will which is the Right, which stands in itself and upholds 
•Hiecondu- all Others. Thus we are drawn on to the final inference that the 
truth of each subject is distinct, in so far as it is limited by 
the nature of that subject, but that the very distinctions 
imply that that Truth is one and the same in all things, and 
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that there is a self-subsisting Truth which is not included in any 
thing, 

43. We need scarcely point out to our readers how remarkably Treatise, 
this treatise illustrates what we have described as the characteristic voiuntate. 
feature of Anselm’s mind. The resolute predominance of the moral 

over the intellectual in his apprehension of truth, gives all the in- 
terest and variety to this investigation. The short book on the 
Will (Voluntas), which is less theological than the Dialogue (De 
Libero Arbitrio), brings us by a different road to the same point. 

He begine by giving a double explanation of the Will. “ It is an 
instrument, as the eye is the instrument of seeing ; it is an affection ’ 

of that same instrument, e,g. the mother’s love to her child, which SJe^nstru^ 
is always latent in the will, whether it comes forth into thought or ment 
not. The will, then, is the natural instrument of the soul ; when 
the soul thinks, the instrument works. Its affections are two, the 
affection of willing advantage, and of willing justice. The one is 
inseparable from the instrument. The other may be entirely 
absent, or may be present at times and absent at other times. It 
is only when the will to advantage is absorbed into the will to 
justice that the man attains his appointed end, and therefore is 
blessed.” This is the substance of his doctrine. But he touches 
in passing upon the question of the permission of evil, and of God’s 
hardening a man’s heart, which belongs more properly to the 
Dialogue. 

44. The principle asserted in this dialogue cannot be new to piiiioprue 
any thoughtful student of the subject ; it is worked out with the ArbUria^ 
logical minuteness which belongs to the time and to the writer. 

Starting from the maxim that free choice is the same in all beings Free choioe 
to whom it appertains, in God and holy angels as in men ; he goes 

on to argue that this freedom is not identical with the power of 
sinning. Assuredly that power could not have been exercised by wiiy the 
any being in whom free choice did not reside; but inasmuch as Soinffevn 
Sin is the recognition of a foreign, unnatural dominion, inasmuch 
as it involves slavery, it is a contradiction in terms to speak of it with freedom 
as the proof and token of Freedom. On the contrary, the deliver- 
ance from such a power, and from all desire to use it, is the very 
condition of freedom. The difficulty, that the man retains free- inwhatsenso 
dom of choice after he has sinned, is met by a reference to the JemaSis after 
doctrine of the former treatise. The Will (Voluntas), in the sense slavery has 
of an instrument created to desire Justice and Right, has the free- 
dom of choice {liberum arUtrium) conferred on it that it may 
pursue this end. Forsaking this end, the freedom of choice, the 
power of embracing and also of recovering the Right, deserts it. 

But the instrument remains under its original law and definition, 
just as the power of seeing remains, though the object to be seen 
may be hidden, or though there may be some obstruction inter- 
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Inferences posed between it and the eye. From these premises, the conclu- 
premisS?^ sions are deduced in the subsequent chapters, that no temptation 
forces any one to sin against his will ; that our will, though it 
seems impotent, has a power against temptations ; that the will is 
stronger than the temptation, even when overcome by it ; that 
God himself cannot take away the rectitude of the will, (since if 
He did, His will would not be a will to right); that nothing is 
freer than a right will ; that it is a greater miracle when God 
restores rectitude to a will that has abandoned it, than when He 
restores life to the dead ; that the power of pursuing reetitude for 
its own sake is the complete definition of free choice. 

Ee^Concordia Discussion on the reconciliation of Prsescience and 

praescientiaj Predestination with Free will, follows naturally upon these two. 
libeVcT™ We shall not enter into it, as we have already given our readers 
arbitrio. specimens enough to guide them in appreciating the purpose and 
the method of Anselm. The idea which is so ably worked out by 
Boethius, that a Being who sees all natures truly, and as they are, 
must recognize in all his acts of seeing and foreseeing that distinc- 
tion between voluntary and necessary existences which He has 
established, and that to speak of his praescience as superseding and 
abolishing that distinction is a contradiction in terms — this idea 
is adopted and enforced in his own way by the doctor of the 11th 
Time century. He dwells too, as strongly as Boethius, on the difierence 
between the same things considered under the law of Time and 
under the law of Eternity, ‘‘ in which there is no past or future, 
but only present;” “in which all things are contained.” 

Dialogue 46. It may seem like a farce after a very solemn tragedy, to 
Grammatico. pass^ from debates such as these to the Dialogue on the Gram- 
marian, the genuineness of which has never, we believe, been 
questioned. But our reader must be content to look at times and 
Is a Gram- at men from all sides if he would understand them. The discus- 
SuiStance? opens with the appalling doubt whether a Grammarian is a 
Substance or a Quality. We are in hopes for a moment that this 
perplexity, in which so many venerable persons are interested, 
may be set at rest by the timid suggestion of the disciple, that the 
Grammarian Grammarian is a man, and that therefore he may share the privi- 
aMan? lege of a man in not being reduced into a Quality. But we were 
too hasty. He discovers that this proposition, “ A Grammarian is 
a man,” so far from being irrefragable, is scarcely defensible. For 
a grammarian without grammar is inconceivable, but surely a man 
may go comfortably through the world without any such addition. 
How are we to untie this knot? By no means let it be cut ; we 
must proceed very gradually. By perceiving that rationality is 
predicated of man as man, though man is an animal, and thoUgh 
rationality is not predicated of the animal as an animal, we begin 
to perceive that the grammarian may require grammar to make him 
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a grammarian, and yet may be a man, though grammar is not in- 
volved in the existence of a man. Hence we can go on to the other 
argument. It is not necessary to rob our unhappy grammarian 
of substance, because a certain quality is necessary to make him 
that which he is ; because, apart from that quality, he could not 
be a grammarian. 

47. All this will, no doubt, appear to the critic of the 19th Conclusion, 
century purely ridiculous. But it is not ridiculous; not even 
irrelevant as a treatise on Grammar. In a particular instance, the 
teacher brings to light a set of verbal confusions into which the 
men of that time often fell from an excess of subtilty, we perhaps 
scarcely less often from indolence and contempt of distinctions. 

The relation between Grammar and Logic is illustrated. The 

syllogism is vindicated, for its use in detecting confusions of 

thought as well as of expression. Let it be frankly admitted, that of ^ 

through the meshes of this dialectic, the paltriest trivialities, the against tiio 

most mischievous sophisms may break in ; but we must maintain ®chooimen. 

as firmly, that it was the purpose of all righteous men, such 

as Anselm was, to keep them out, and that if they spent their 

time in such dialogues as these, it was because they did not see 

any other way so effectual of accomplishing that purpose. Wis- wistiom and 

dom is justified of all her children, with whatever weapons they 

fight ; whether the scene of their battle is laid among the cleverest 

and busiest of all people in the open haunts of Athens during 

the Peloponnesian war, or among students in the cloisters of 

Bee in the age of William of Normandy. And Folly is justified 

of her children, by the contempt she casts upon one as much as 

the other ; these children in each age being incapable of looking 

beyond its modes and conventions, or of seeing that which time 

and circumstance cannot alter. 



CHAPTER IV. 


TWELFTH CENTHET. 


Tho begin- 
ii1n;r and end 
of the nth 
century. 


Tlio two 
orders. 


1. The century, which opened with gloomy visions of coming 
destruction to Christendom and to the world, closed grandly with 
the conquest of Jerusalem, and the establishment of European 
chivalry in the East. From these incidents the 12th century takes 
its commencement ; in a certain sense, they give it its character. 
The crusading impulse was not felt more by the warriors who went 
forth with Godfrey, than by the inmates of the most solitary con- 
vent. It penetrated the heart of society, it bound together him 
who wore the helmet with him who wore the cowl. Their char- 
acters, their very functions, were scarcely distinguishable. The 
member of the military order had surely a calling as sacred as that 
of the priest ; they were blended together in the minds of the 
people. The templar is the brother of a society bound by solemn 
vows, dedicated to Christ. The cloistered man must be a soldier. 


Do not talk of his occupations as peaceful. He is sent into the 
world with a sword; his whole life is to be a fight. 

^iice^fromttie ^'^st be always kept in mind when we are con- 

KastSies. period under any of its aspects. From the amazing 

power which the monastic life and discipline exercised over the 
hearts of men, and over the affairs of the world, at all events during 
the first half of the 12th century, we might easily draw the infer- 
ence, that we had fallen upon a torpid age, which succumbed easily 
to those who had spiritual terrors at command, because all other 
energies were suspended. But read any of the books which ex- 
hibit this monkish influence and enable us to judge of the ways in 
which it exerted itself, and you are struck at once with the various 
kinds of forces, physical and intellectual, which were acting and 
reacting upon each other throughout the whole of western Europe. 
thS&tra acknowledgment of the spiritual ascendency certainly does 
not come from men who are too weak to resist it, or who do not 
actually resist it, even while they pay it homage. Counts, kingSy 
bishops, in the fulness of their wealth and barbaric splendour, may 
be bowing before a monk, who writes them letters from a cell in 
which he is living upon vegetables and water; it is not that they 
set no value upon their possessions, or that they are merely in- 
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fluenced by the dread of exchanging them for sufferings hereafter; 
it is that there is a power in a man who speaks as if there were a 
righteous order in the world, and as if they were bound by it, which 
they cannot gainsay, which rises above all their turbulence and 
selfishness. If the name and pretensions of the pope, with all the 
outward grandeur which supported them, had been the sole or the ° 
main object of reverence at this time, one might have explained it 
by superstition, or by an ecclesiastical theory. But that power 
was often mocked and set at nought, not only by the emperors of 
Germany, but by the citizens of Rome. Popes themselves were 
forced to ask the aid of those who had no splendour, no material 
appliances, no claims to traditional homage. Bernard of Clairvaux ucmard of 
had an influence over the councils of Europe which they could not ^^^airvaux. 
exercise. He could awaken the hearts of men to a crusade, could 
heal differences, could regulate the transactions of the world, in 
which he took no personal interest, while bishops of Rome had to 
beg that he would decide which of two claimants to their dignity 
ought to be esteemed the vicar of Christ, and the father of the 
faithful. 

3. But if an influence such as this was compatible with the kind intellectual 
of might which dwelt in swords and spears, was it equally com- 
patible with the kind of energy which the thinking man puts forth? 

Was not the spiritual assumption of the monk certain to keep down 
this energy — certain, at all events, to tramjfle it out, if it should 
anywhere give signs of its existence ? These questions must be 
answered carefully. A hasty resolution of them is sure to be a lalse 
one. In truth, they are most different questions, to which history 
gives most different answers. The facts show clearly enough, that now related 
neither the material forces of this time, nor the spiritual, could 
restrain the exercises of thought in the minds of those who devoted work in it. 
themselves to study, nor could prevent the infection of these 
thoughts from spreading where one would have supposed there 
was tlie least susceptibility of them. The evidence which we shall 
have presently to produce upon this point is irresistible. If the 
12th century was an age of martial prowess, of monastical domin- 
ation, it was quite as much, quite as characteristically, an age of 
intellectual vigour and restlessness — an age when intellectual pur* 
suits established themselves as part of the business of the world, 
and became, in some directions, more strictly popular than they 
have ever been since. But to determine how these intellectual 
studies were related to the spiritual thoughts and affections of the 
religious monk on the one side, and to the impulses and purposes 
of the statesman and warrior on the other, whether on the w'hole 
they were coincident or hostile forces, — how they became one or 
the other, — what alliances, temporary or permanent, there may 
have been between either of the two against the third, this is far 

1 
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Cousin’s view 
of tills age. 


Inconsistent 
with facts 
already 
stated. 


Reference to 
Anselm. 


Character- 
istics of the 
two periods. 

Rcrnard no 
enemy of 
worldly 
business; but 
a great 
enemy of 
school Logic. 


more difficult. To do this effectually would be to write — what has 
never yet been written — a complete theological, philosophical, and 
political history of the period. 

4. Of course we do not aspire to supply this want, but merely 
to offer a few hints, which may assist the moral and metaphysical 
student in finding a clue to a labyrinth in which he is very likely 
indeed to lose his way. If he takes up M. Cousin’s preface to the 
works of Abelard, and surrenders himself to the guidance of a 
teacher whom he cannot fail to admire for his eloquence, for his 
learning, and for his sympathy with the subject on which he is 
writing, he will certainly arrive at the conclusion, that Abelard 
was the first man, or nearly the first, in modern Europe, who had 
the courage to think, who believed the intellect was to be exercised 
upon moral or theological questions, who did not merely shape 
himself upon the decisions of popes or councils. We have given, 
in this sketch, some specimens of the writings of the most eminent 
and the most orthodox Doctor of the 11th century; and we ven- 
ture to ask, whether these extracts, which we have at all events 
endeavoured to make faithfully, and which may be compared 
with the books whence they are taken, bear out M. Cousin’s state- 
ment? Anselm may have applied his intellect rightly or wrongly 
to the discovery and enforcement of truth, or to the defence of 
sophisms, — that is not the point. Clearly he did employ it, and that 
with a very deliberate purpose, — foregoing all advantages which 
ecclesiastical decrees or the authority of Scripture might give him, 
appealing to principles of the human mind for his premises, and 
addressing himself to the conscience and the intellect in his in- 
ferences. The intellect, in the ordinary sense of the word, was as 
much called into play in the discussions of Gaunilon with Anselm, 
as in any to which the 12th century gave birth. Theology, in its 
strictest sense, furnished the motive and occasion for this intellectual 
gladiatorship. Nor can it be said that the gravest objections to a 
theological statement were not put forth on one side, and tolerated 
on the other. 

5. But though this is not the distinction between the two periods, 
there is a very marked distinction between them, — a distinction suffi- 
cient to explain M, Cousin’s opinion, though not sufficient to justify 
it. One can with difficulty conceive of Bernard, forced, as Anselm 
was, into an ai’chbishopric. He would have felt the humiliation 
even more keenly than his predecessor. Probably he might have 
been involved in fewer conflicts, or in more successful conflicts, 
with princes ; his skill in the management of worldly affairs might 
have been greater. But one cannot conceive of Bernard as writing 
a logical treatise, even to remove the greatest perplexities from a 
brothers mind. Such a book as that on Truth, or that on the 
Will, to say nothing of the Grammarian, would have been abhorrent 
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from the mind which found nothing inconsistent with its habits or 
tendencies in preaching a religious war. On the other hand, the 
temper of Anselm’s mind, which is expressed in his Proslogium, 
the temper which found its most suitable utterance in meditations 
and prayers, has evidently very little which corresponds to it in 
the writings of Abelard. These men furnish accurate tests and 
illustrations of their period. The spiritual and intellectual tendency 
which had been combined in different measures and degrees during 
the former time — which had not been formally separated in Beren- 
garius any more than in Lanfranc or Anselm — which had been com- 
prehended in the impartial hatred of William Rufus — were now 
breaking loose from each other. The Monastery was beginning to 
be regarded more as exclusively the place for cultivating the divine 
affections, for seeking inward converse with God, for humbling the 
flesh. Thoughts, learning, study, though not banished from it, 
were absorbed, in the stricter societies — in those which gave most 
the tone to the age — into devotion. The warrior or statesman, ex- 
hausted with the outward world, did not want this kind of occu- 
pation. The enthusiastic youth wdio found in the Monastery an 
employment for his energies, not altogether unlike that which his 
parent or his brother sought in the field with the Saracen, did not 
care to mix his direct faith with questions about predicaments and 
middle terms. Even where the ruld was less stringent, where the 
copying and illuminating of manuscripts, and the studying of 
classical authors, preserved their reputation, letters rather took the 
place of logic — the religious man became more of a scholar^ in the 
modern sense of the word, than of a student 

6. What, then, were those to do in whom the student impulse, 
which had been awakened in the Monasteries of the last century, 
was still vigorously at work ? It was impossible that there should 
not be a number of such. Anselm, and many very inferior to him, 
but still men of note and reputation, had helped to call such a 
class into existence. Long before their time, theology and logic 
had been regarded as sisters, if not twins. A priori^ we might 
fancy that the rage for dialectics would be extinguished by the rage 
for Eastern conquest. But experience does not justify such anti- 
cipations, When there is fervour in one direction, there is com- 
monly fervour in all. The distinctions of talents and vocations are 
not lost, but whatever a man sets before him, his pursuit of it be- 
comes a passion. If the religious man disowned the logician, and 
fraternized with the man of action rather than with him, he would 
assuredly have his revenge. His mistress might be called by those 
who did not know her, cold, phlegmatic, repulsive ; he would prove 
that she possessed life, grace, every possible charm. There might 
be as much of fighting, and earnest fighting, in these lists as in any. 
What is more, spectators might be as glad to witness such contests, 
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and might take as lively an interest in the falls and prizes of the 
word- combatants. For what if they are called word-fights ? Are they 
fighters. human for that? Is not every man in possession of words, 

even if other possessions are not very abundant with him ? May 
he not be glad to know the use of them, and the feats that may be 
done with them ? If Monks fancy themselves above such know- 
ledge, may not the people be glad of any teacher who will bring 
it within their reach? These are the movements in the world and 
in men’s minds, which help to explain how divinity and dialectics 
acquired that new position in respect to each other which M. 
Cousin speaks of; to explain why the 12th century became the age 
in which the Universities of Europe started into life. And all these 
movements arc gathered up and illustrated in the striking and 
tragical history of Peter Abelard. 

Life of Peter 7 . There are very few histories of which we possess so mucli 

Abeiaid. accurate information as this. That it has been disguised by French 
and English sentimentalists — scarcely less, perhaps, by Churchmen, 
who have denounced Abelard as a heretic, — by philosophers, who 
have exalted him into a hero, — by critics, incapable of looking be- 
yond the habits of their own age, who have questioned the traditions 
respecting the power of his intellect — is quite true. But it is our 
own fault if we are misled by any of these partial guides, when we 
have the autobiography of the' person whose position we are study- 
ing, — the letters between him and his wife, written with the most 
perfect freedom, and in the maturity of the character, intellect, 
'riiematcriais misfortunes of both, — the writings, both theological and dialectical, 
of of Abelard, of which quite enough are preserved to guide our 

judgments about his opinions and his powers, — finally, the letters 
of his most eminent opponents, with the records and decrees of 
the councils who were called to pass sentence upon him. Those 
who suspect all lives which men write of themselves, — that is to 
say, those who always fancy that they must be cheated by the 
vanity and partial representations of a fellow-creature, even though 
they begin with arming themselves at all points against the danger, 
by divesting themselves of any sympathy with him, — these cautious 
and sagacious persons may take it for granted that Abelard’s Book 
ollfaJASum CJalamities, even with all the aids which we have to qualify its 
a trustworthy statements, must mislead them. To us it seems a book of trans- 
parent fidelity, exposing, both consciously and unconsciously, all that 
was weakest and worst in the writer ; imputing not more injustice 
to his adversaries than evidence internal and external would lead 
us to suppose they may have committed, without being worse 
people than we ourselves are ; justifying itself to our judgments 
and consciences by the very terrible revelations which it makes of 
dangers to which we are all prone, however the circumstances of 
different periods may alter their form. 
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8. Abelard was born in the year 1079, at Palais, near Nantes. 

“I sprung from a country,” he says, “of which the soil is light, The Breton 
and the temper of the inhabitants is light ; and I had a wonderful 
facility for acquiring knowledge. My father had some taste for 
letters before he became a soldier. He wished all his boys to be 
scholars before they gave themselves to arms. Me, his eldest-born, 
he was especially careful to educate. But I soon abandoned the 
privileges of my primogeniture to my brothers, leaving them to 
follow Mars, and casting myself into the lap of Minerva. And 
since I preferred dialectical reasoning to all the other documents of 
philosophy, I changed other weapons for these, and abandoned the 
trophies of wars for the conflicts of arguments. So, travelling 
through different provinces, wherever I heard that the study of 
this art of disputation was flourishing, exercising it also myself as 
I went, I became a rival of the Peripatetics.” 

9. With this ambition our young recruit comes to Paris. lie Paris in tho 
has heard of the fame of William of Champeaux, who is established century 
there, and at once becomes his pupil in dialectics. William dis- 
covers that he has received a most dangerous member into his 

class. Instead of meekly listening to his lessons, Abelard begins at 
once to practise them by answering his Master, The elder students 
are scandalized at the impertinence of the new comer. “ Hence,” 
says Abelard, “ my calamities began. Presuming on my talents I tI'o sciioiar 
aspired, youtla as I was, to the government of schools, I fixed isiastci? 
upon Melun, the seat of a royal palace, as the place in which I 
would exhibit my powers.” AVilliam of Champeaux, and the rival 
students, threw all difficulties in the way. But the Doctor also 
had his enemies among the powerful of the earth ; these became 
Abelard’s patrons. It was only necessary that they should find him Preparation* 
a field; he could work it for himself. Soon his dialectical fame 
began to spread everywhere. The name of William himself quailed 
before that of Abelard. Bodily sickness, brought on by intense 
application, drove him back to Brittany. All who were smitten 
with the dialectical passion, craved for his return. After a few 
years he was again confronting his old preceptor, now become 
Archdeacon of Paris, and aspiring to a Bishopric. Though it 
might have been more seemly for the venerable disputant, now 
that he had such objects before him, to have abandoned his 
old pursuits, he could not resist the temptation of descending 
into the field, even at the manifest risk of being defeated by a 
disciple, who now added something of experience to his youthful 
valour. 

10. It must have been a terrible engagement, William of 
Champeaux had been used to maintain in his school, that the champeaux. 
same whole thing dwells essentially in every one of the individual 

things which are comprehended undeFit. We shall hereafter 
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Victory of 
Abelard. 


Conse- 
quences of It. 


endeavour to make our readers understand what we suppose be 
meant ; now we will only observe, that we enter into the heart of that 
controversy respecting universals, which was to affect the thought of 
many centuries consciously, and of many more unconsciously ; the 
controversy which was foretold in the commentary of old Boethius 
upon his Greek teacher Porphyry. “ By most patent arguments,” 
boasts Abelard, “ I compelled William of Champeaux to change 
his opinion ; yea, to abandon it.” The routed Archdeacon thought 
to save his reputation by substituting the word indifferently for 
essentially^ in his original proposition. The change, we shall find, 
was not an “ indifferent” but an “ essential” one; nevertheless, such 
a concession could never save a man who had an opponent so 
active as Peter at his lieels. He affirmed, and Paris seems to 
have assented, that this is the great question of all in dialectics — 
in the judgment of Porphyry, the very crux upon which the 
whole science turns. The lectures, which had been once so 
popular, were utterly neglected; William was scarcely admitted 
to read upon dialectics at all. “ Those who had most adhered 
to our Master, and most denounced my doctrine,” says our 
author, ‘‘fled to my school. Even his successor offered me his 
place, and handed himself over with the rest to my teaching 
where before his master and ours had flourished.” Unutter- 


able seems to have been the grief and envy of the discomfited 
o?(?eSed William. Abelard could not be directly attacked, but cruel slan- 
Logiciaus. ^ers were raised against the colleague who had been his opponent, 
and a rival put in his place. Then follows a series of manoeuvres, 
which Abelard describes in the military language, that seemed 
to him most suitable to the subject. He retreats for a while to 
Melun, where his influence increases with the enmity of William, 
stvatagoms The latter hearing that suspicions are circulated about the sin- 
LogiSans. cerity of his religitous vows and clerical professions, withdraws to a 
convent of brothers not far from the city. Straightway Abelard 
descends from Melun to Paris, “ thinking that I should now have 
peace with him,” “But,” he says, “as my younger rival still 
held the school at Paris, I placed my camp on the Moiint 
of St. Genoveva, outside the city, with the purpose of besieging 
him who had taken possession of my place. On hearing which, 
our Master imprudently I'eturns to the city, bringing his school and 
his convent of brothers into the old Monastery, designing to relieve 
his soldier, whom he had deserted, from our blockade.” The 
succour is most unfortunate. William’s patronage destroys the 
school of his friend. “He had had some pupils,” Abelard says, 
“ for he was supposed to be a good teacher of Priscian ; but now 
he lost them all, till, despairing of earthly glory, he also betook 
m battles of himself to the monastic life.” Then the strife was renewed between 
veten the old combatants. “ Wmt conflicts,” says Abelard, “ our scholars 
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had after the return of the Master to the citj, as well with him as 
with his disciples, and what results fortune granted to our party in 
these wars, yea, to me myself in them, facts have sufficiently in- 
formed thee. I might boldly, and yet with moderation, use the 
words of Ajax, ‘ If you inquire the fortune of this fight, I was not 
vanquished by him.”* 

11. Abelard was recalled from these trials to Brittany by his 
mother, who was about to enter upon a religious life, as his father 
had done before her. When he returned into France, it was not aikI hv? 
to resume his battles with William of Ghampeaux, who had now 
attained the object of his life by becoming a Bishop, but to study 
Divinity. The popular teacher of the day in theology was Anselm 
of Laon, a very different person in all respects from the Anselm of 
Bee, who occupied us so much in the last century. We must make skotcii of a 
room for Abelard’s characteristic description of him. “ If any one 
came to him,” he says, “ in uncertainty of mind to urge him upon 
any question, he returned more uncertain. He was a wonderful 
man in the eyes of those who listened to him, but he was nought 
in the sight of those who asked him questions. He had a wonder- 
ful practice of words, but it was a practice that was contemptible 
in sense and em^^ty of reason. When he kindled a lire, he tilled 
his house witli smoke. That great tree of his attracted you by its 
leaves when you saw it afar off ; when you came near and looked 
carefully at it^ you found it bore no fruit. I perceived, when I 
sought fruit upon it, that it was the fig-tree which our Lord had 
cursed, or that old oak to which Lucan compares Pompey. Having 
made this discovery, I did not lie for many days idle under its 
shadow.” Our readers will easily anticipate that the old story is Aboinid 
coming over again, but with a more dangerous subject lor a con- xhcoiofruai 
test of wits. It is seen that Peter has no respect for his blaster. 

Ilis brother scholars set them at war. But they do Abelard a 
greater injury. One day while they are joking together, he ex- 
presses his wonder at the baiTenness of theologians, who were 
always merely repeating each other, and following in the track of 
old commentators ; who could never venture to grapple with the 
text of Scripture, or of the Fathers themselves. He is asked 
whether he would dare to become an expositor of some book tme. ' 
which was not much read, and in which he had not much pre- 
pared himself. He undertakes the task. The prophecy of Ezekiel, 
as being particularly obscure, is chosen for the trial. He is ad- 
vised that he ought to devote himself to some preparatory studies. 

He answers with contempt, that it is not his custom to trust to 
experience, but to intuition ; and insists that they shall not evade 
the trial upon which he is willing to enter. Few came to the 
first lecture. ' Those who were present extolled it so highly that 
numbers appeared at the second and third. He is solicited to 
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transcribe his commentary. Anselm, at the instigation of two of 
his fellow-students, interferes to prevent it, pretending that Hs own 
character might be compromised. In proportion to the opposition 
^ which he encounters is his fame. He returns to Paris to the schools 

from which he had been formerly expelled, finishes the commentary 
which he had begun at Laon, becomes more popular as a theolo- 
gian even than he had been as a dialectician. Money, as well as 
feme, he says, poured in upon him. 

Beffinningof 12. “But seeing,” says Abelard, “that prosperity always puffs 
^ up fools, and that the world’s tranquillity enervates the vigour of 

the mind, and loosens it by the temptations of the flesh, as I fancied 
I was now the one philosopher that was left in the world, and 
dreaded no longer molestations from any one, I that had hitherto 
lived as it behoves a philosopher and divine to live, now began to 
give the reins to my appetite.” Not that it was possible for him 
to sink into the utter grossness into which so many ecclesiastics 
and monks of the time were plunged. It was through his in- 
tellect that his degradation came. It was through the worship of 
the intellect that shame and sorrow were prepared for his victim. 
Heioisa. “ There was,” he says, “ in the city of Paris, a young maiden named 
Heloisa, the niece of a certain canon, named Fulbert, who, as he 
loved her very dearly, took great pains that she might have all facili- 
ties in the study of letters. In face she was not insignificant ; in 
her abundance of learning she was unparalleled. And because this 
gift is rare in women, so much the more did it make this girl illus- 
trious through the whole kingdom,” The clergyman and philo- 
sopher tells his story plainly. He attempts to make out no good 
Her fate. case for himself. He singled out this girl from the number whom 
his feme and beauty attracted. He profited by her passion for 
knowledge, as well as by the covetousness and ambition of Fulbert. 
He established himself in his house, was intrusted with the entire 
guardianship of Heloisa, wondered at the simplicity of a man who 
could trust a lamb, to a wolf, and accomplished the ruin which he 
had purposed. There was no surprise on his part, no sudden gust 
Deliberate of passion. He describes it as a deliberate plot ; he knew perfectly 
doing. The story is very frightful, and it has the 
clearest tokens of veracity. The self-glorifying intellect, the man 
who had exhausted all dialectical reasonings, and understood all 
the maxims of theology, could sin in no way but this. The dia- 
bolical contrivance must have predominated over passion and appe- 
tite, and converted them both into its instruments. It is a proof 
of the sincerity of Abelard’s repentance, that he puts no gloss 
upon the story, covers it with no veil of sentiment. The effect 
upon his studies was what might be imagined, “ It was horribly 
tedious to me to go into the schools, and to stay in them.*' Just 
what he had scorned his »contemporaries for being, he became 
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himself. There was no more wit and invention ; he was a mere 
repeater of other men's discoveries and doctrines. He could pro- 
duce songs now and then, as he had done of old ; but they were 
amatory, not philosophical. They obtained currency, however, 
and were often sung by those whose practice and discipline had 
been in the court of love. 

13. The scholars mourned the degeneracy of the sage. All knew The catjis- 
the cause of it before it was suspected by Fulbert. Heloisa escaped 

from his house. A child was born, which was called Astrolabius. 

The uncle dissembled his fury for a while that he might enforce a 
marriage. Abelard consented. Heloisa alone, with the most vehe- neioisa 
ment arguments, besought him to leave her in her disgrace, and 
not to sacrifice his position and his future influence by entering 
into bonds which must be fatal to him. It is wonderful to read 
these arguments, to see how entirely absorbed she was in affection 
for him, how perfectly indilferent to her own character and repu- 
tation, — still more wonderful to see how little she had lost her laith 
in him as a philosopher or a divine, how impossible it was for her to 
impute the evil to him from which she had suflei-ed so intolerably. 

In spite of her remonstrances the marriage took place. Fulbert 
proclaimed it ; the bride denied it, betook herself to a convent near 
Paris, where she had been educated, and clothed herself in the gar- 
ments of a novice. A frightful vengeance followed. Heloisa, at 
the command of her husband, took the veil, declaring that she did 
it merely in obedience to him and from no other motive, lamenting 
his misery and not her own. Abelard himself in shame, as ho 
declares, and not in devotion, entered the Abbey of St. Dionysius, 

14. The broken and crushed man had not nearly sounded the 
depths of the suflering into which he was to fall, though, in a 
moral sense, every step of his history from this time is upwards. 

He had not been long in the Abbey, before a number of clerks 
implored both him and the Abbot of his convent that he would 

not hide the great talents that had been committed to him in a » 

napkin, but would do now for the honour of God what hitherto he 

had done for the sake of money or of fame, would consider himself 

set apart by the most tremendous discipline to be the ])hilosopher 

not of the world, but of God. These arguments had all the more 

effect upon Abelard, because the convent to which he had come 

was one of the vilest of the time, — the Abbot an example of all 

corruption to his house. The brothers were rejoiced to be freed 

from Abelard’s presence. He was not less pleased to escape from popular. 

them, by becoming the lecturer to the multitudes who flocked from ^ 

all quarters to a cell where he established himself. The crowds 

there, he tells us, that flowed to hear him, could find neither food 

sufficient to nourish them, nor places to dwell in. To them he 

lectured mainly on divine topics, using his human knowledge “ only 
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as a hook,” he says, ^‘whereby they might be drawn to the study 
of the true philosophy.’* 

15. A remark which we have already repeated to weariness, re- 
specting the relation in which the belief in the Trinity stands to all 
the Middle Age philosophy, must be recollected in the 11th cen- 
tury, or Abelard’s life and its connection with his time will be 
iiisboniv on unintelligible. It was during his residence in the Monastery of St. 
the Trihity. he composed a book on the Trinity in Unity, which 

had a most serious influence upon his after fortunes. His account 
of the matter is this. The scholars begged him to write a treatise 
on this subject, in which human and philosophical reasons might 
ArguiTicntfi be adduced, “iDecause,” they said, “it seemed to them an idle 
is^imhicI-VS thing to bring forth a multitude of words which the intelligence 
luiaurtiikcit. gQ along with, and that nothing could be believed unless 

it was understood, and that it was ridiculous for any one to preach 
to others what neither he nor they whom he taught could I’eceive 
with their intellects; the Lord himself saying, that such were 
blind leaders of the blind.” There was a general delight, he says, 
at the treatise when it came forth, those who had been exercised 
with questions on the subject finding the solution which they 
wanted. Thereupon two of his old enemies, pupils respectively of 
William and Anselm, both of whom were now dead, accused him 
to their Archbishop, and by his means induced the Bishop, who 
was then acting as the papal Legate in Gaul, to summon a Council 
iKjfore^a Soissons. When he came there he found the people much in- 
Ooundi. censed against him, almost ready to stone him, because they heard 
he believed in three Gods. He presented himself and his book to 
the Legate, declared that if he had written anything which departed 
from the Catholic faith, he was ready to retract it and to make satis- 
faction, then defended his principles so successfully, that the popular 
feeling and the feeling of the council were inclining in his favour. 
One of his opponents accused him of denying that God had be- 
gotten Himsell*, which he must hold if he supposed that the Only- 
begotten Son was God, bidding him at the same time support 
himself, if he could, not by arguments but by authority. He in- 
stantly produced a passage from Augustine which expressly re- 
jected that phrase as unorthodox and monstrous. The opponent 
replied, that this passage was to be understood in a certain sense. 
“ By all means,” said Abelard. “ I thought you wanted the words- 
If you wish me to consider the sense^ I shall be prepared to discuss 
the question at any moment.” The double answer, he says, in- 
censed his rival so much, that he swore neither his reasons nor his 
authority should be of any avail to him. The threat was fulfilled, 
rhe Bishop of Chartres in vain counselled moderation and fairness. 

Legate wavered, but was at last overcome. Finally, the book 
was burnt before his eyes. All his previous disgraces and suffer- 
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ings, lie frankly confesses, seemed to him less than this one. For 
a time he appears to have been utterly crushed by it; though 
afterwards he could acknowledge the mercy of God in humbling 
his intellectual pride, as' He had before punished his animal self- 
indulgence. 

16. In his own monastery, Abelard had to sustain persecutions irisoffenro 
for a very different reason. The question, so sacred in the minds 

of Frenchmen, whether their Dionysius was really Dionysius the traditions. 
Areopagite, was rashly mooted by him while he was lecturing on 
the Acts of the Apostles. No moral crime or theological heresy 
could have been so atrocious as this doubt. A solemn meeting of 
the Brethren was called. It was resolved to deliver up the philo- 
sopher to the king of France as a traitor against his crown and 
dignity. Abelard, almost desperate, fled to the protection of Count 
Theobald. In his dominions one of the curious vicissitudes of his 
life occurred. He dwelt like one of the old hermits in a desert. 

But crowds from all the cities around came to hear him. “We have 
gained nothing,’’ said his opponents, as he reports, “ by persecuting 
him. His fame is only spreading the wider.” His scholars brought 
him the means of livelihood in return for his spiritual food. lie 
felt that there was consolation in the midst of his troubles. He 
built an Oratory, and dedicated it to the Paraclete. This act was tiih Oratory, 
turned against him. It was not usual, they said, to dedicate temples 
to the Holy Spirit ; it indicated heresy, if it was not heretical. 

17. It is scarcely possible that such an act as this could have ills roi:)! ion 
seemed very shocking to the great teacher of the age, ]3(Tnard of 
Clairvaux. It is doubtful whether, of his own accord, he would 

have meddled with Abelai’d for any of his olfences. He liad 
listened, it would seem, to some of the lectures of the great dia • 
lectician when he was in the height of his popularity at Paris, and 
had not discovered the danger which was lurking in them. Yet 
the danger could scarcely have been less at that period, when 
Abelard was revelling in pride and self- exaltation, when he was 
on the edge of the greatest moral debasement. Possildy Bernard 
regarded him at that time merely as the most astute of logicians. 

He may have felt that his own province was entirely different, that 
he was looking on all subjects from an opposite point of view, that 
it would not be wise to attempt an estimate of disagreements with- posed to u-avo 
out discovering first what they had in common. Many have wished 
for Bernard’s sake, as well as Abelard’s, that he had maintained 
the same neutrality to the end ; that, content with his own high 
position and mighty influence, he had lefb it to a better Wisdom 
to decide what there was of wheat, what of tares, in the doctrine 
which his contemporary was sowing. It could not be so, however, 
at that time, nor perhaps in any time. A man occupying the 
place which Bernard occupied, is seldom allowed to judge for him- 
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self whom he shall interfere with or let alone. Some admiring 
friend, some zealous pupil, is sure to suggest flattering thoughts of 
his power and the responsibility which it involves, and to rebuke 
him bitterly for ^his indolence in suffering dangerous opinions to 
spread, which a few words from his lips might silence. William, 
Abbot of Thierry, fulfilled this office on the present occasion. He 
was one of those who caught so much of the style and expression 
of the great divine, that certain treatises of his have been mistaken 
for Bernard’s, and included in editions of his works. His letter 
to the Abbot of Clairvaux, and to Godfrey, Bishop of Chartres, is 
exactly what one might have expected from so sedulous an imi- 
tator, he being also a zealous, somewhat officious, man. It is a 
fac-simile of hundreds which have been sent forth in different 
periods. He has lately become acquainted with some of Abelard’s 
views on the Trinity ; he collects a series of heretical propositions 
which he has deduced from his books ; he has heard of two others, 
one called Sic et non he has not read them, but the titles are 
enough, and he has no doubt the contents correspond to them. 
He is utterly shocked that the great leaders of the Church, the 
lights of the age, should allow such heresies to spread and take no 
notice of them. He alludes to his own insignificance, &c. It is 
evident from Bernard’s answer that he is not much obliged to his 
correspondent for imposing a new task upon him ; he has more 
than enough on his hands. Still he must not be silent. He has 
glanced at the offensive book, and thinks that it deserves the cen- 
sure of the Abbot of Thierry, He will look more at it after Easter. 

18 . There could be no doubt as to the result. The last in- 
firmity of Bernard’s very noble mind was, that he must meddle in 
all kinds of business, whether it was such as suited his character 
and his peculiar powers or not. He was evidently very much at the 
mercy of such men as William of Thierry. Strokes by their rods 
called forth some of the better springs in his mind, and some of those 
also which were less pure. He would, we think, have shown more 
faith in God if he had not believed that he was obliged to write 
letters to Pope Innocent, or to the Council of Sens, or to diflferent 
bishops, against Peter Abelard. But it was quite inevitable that if 
he did once come into contact with the books or with the man, he 
should be revolted by them. When we assign the reason, we shall 
surprise some of our readers, — perhaps we shall seem to be uttering 
a very impertinent paradox. Bernard did not dislike Abelard 
mainly as a rebel against authority, but as outraging what he con- 
ceived to be the divine Charity or Love. Righteousnes.s was not 
as much the foundation of his mind as it was of Anselm’s. He 
was not nearly so just a man. But no writer of any age has dwelt 
more upon Love as constituting the very being and nature of God ; 
and as the perfection of man, because he is made in the image of 
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God. This is the characteristical feature of his mind ; in it, we 
believe, lay the secret of his power. The idea of the Trinity was 
in him the idea of the absolute, all-embracing Love. Any other 
basis of Divinity he abhorred. The intellectual conceptions of 
Abelard were indifferent to him when they were applied to any 
other subject, were utterly offensive when they w^ere applied to 
Theology. The explanations which were welcomed with so much 
enthusiasm by Abelard’s youthful hearers, were to him the dry 
hard substitutes for a living truth. That which appeared to quicken 
and inspire them, smelt in his nostrils of the grave and the charnel- 
house. Was he right or wrong ? If we ventured to pronounce 
on such a subject, which we have no right to do, it must be in the 
words which gave such offence to poor William of Thierry, Sic et 
non. That Abelard was in the state of mind to enter upon the 
deepest of all subjects, we do not believe. There never had been, 
there was not then, the moral basis in his character, apart from 
which all thoughts and speculations about the Godhead must be 
unreal and unsatisfactory. And this consideration applies directly 
to the charge of Tritheism, which was brought against him. Ber- 
nard might have a good right to say, that without a foundation of 
Love there could be no unity, Logic could give only separation. 
But, on the other hand, we are not prepared to affirm that Abelard 
was not doing a positive good to all ages in showing how far logic 
could go and could not go. We are not prepared to say, that he 
was not meeting a necessity of that age when he led the youths, 
who hung upon his lips, to believe that Divinity was not a mevv, 
collection of terms, that God opens a more inward eye in the mind 
of those who desire to behold Him, but does not put out the eye 
which He has given them already. Under Bernard’s faith and 
Beftiard’s love, a set of dry dogmatists who believed nothing and 
loved nothing, were hiding their own dislike of all thought, their 
own dread lest God and the universe should prove to be nothing. 
Could he be right in affording countenance and protection to tlieseV 
19. Whatever we or others may think of Bernard’s conduct to 
Abelard, there was one whose judgment upon it was very decisive. 
The Theologian had not quite forgotten the woman whom he had so 
greatly wronged. The mode in which their intercourse was re- 
newed was, perhaps, the best possible. Heloisa and her Nuns 
were driven from their convent ; the husband had left the valley 
in which he had built the offensive chapel ; he gave it up with the 
buildings adjoining it to their use. But they did not begin a cor- 
respondence till the book of calamities had fallen into the hands of 
Heloise. When she had read it, she could forbear no longer. She 
poured forth her feelings of indignation against her husband’s ene- 
mies, of reverence for his gifts, of inextinguishable love for himself, 
of complaint that be had never written to her, though besides her 
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own claims upon him, he was hound to act as spiritual adviser to 
the sisters for whom he had provided a home. With^ severe but 
most affectionate faithfulness she expresses her fears that what 
others have said of him may be true, that his love for her may 
have been wholly sensual and earthly, and may have perished 
when the outward indulgence of it wtis no longer possible. The 
letter is written with marvellous frankness and carelessness of con- 
ventual proprieties, like a person who was by no means sure that 
she did not love a man better than God, and yet wished Him to 
read her whole heart. She is entirely free from the affectation 
which Pope attributes to her. There is no nonsense about writing 
the name by accident and blotting it out with her tears. She 
writes it boldly and deliberately, joins with it all the tenderest epi- 
thets which any wife could use in addressing her husband, and de- 
clares at the same time she had never sought that title, and that 
he knows she would not have exchanged her former relation to 
him to be Empress of Germany. The answer of Abelard to this 
epistle has often been censured as cold, formal, and heartless. 
Compared with what called it forth, it may merit such epithets. 
But it does not strike us as on the whole dishonourable to his char- 
acter. He writes with the constraint of a man who knew inwardly 
that the heavy charge which Heloise brought against him was true, 
who under the weight of that consciousness found himself treated 
as a Confessor and a Divine, who was the author of all that was 
wrong in the feelings that were laid hare before him, who was 
obliged to look up with reverence and shame to the revelation of a 
higher and better mind in her who, nevertheless, accepted him 
with unfeigned humility as her guide in the right way. A position 
so strange and anomalous may surely excuse much that may seem 
to the reader dry and cold. It is evident, we think, that he had 
more real affection, because more real reverence, for Heloise than 
he had ever had before. These feelings were in fact just beginning 
to awaken in his mind. The absence of reverence both towards 
his fellow-creatures and towards God had been i/ie defect in a soul 
which possessed many rare gifts. If there is an awkwardness and 
timidity in the expression of this newly-formed habit, we certainly 
see no cause for wonder, but rather for thankfulness that by any 
instrument or through any discipline such a treasure should be 
granted to a man who had reached Abelard’s age and fallen into 
his transgressions. 

20. But we must not dwell longer upon these letters, much as 
they illustrate the tendencies of the period and the relations of the 
schoolman and the man. What remains of Abelard’s present his- 
tory shall be told in the words of a divine who, in a history of the 
Church or of Literature, would deserve much more than the tran- 
sient notice we can bestow upon him. Peter of Clugni, always 
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the friend and admirer of Bernard, was not seldom his antagonist, 
because their views of the cloister life were so widely different. The 
Abbot of Clugni would have wished the Monk to be rather an 
example to men of the world of what they might become, than 
the type of a kind of life which was in opposition to theirs. He 
feared that a grievously stringent rule would lead ultimately to 
a terrible laxity. He wished Letters always to be the handmaids 
of devotion. Though such an idea was not one which naturally 
belonged to this age of sharp and definite contrasts — though it 
could not effect what was effected either by the champion of Devo- 
tion or of Dialectics, Peter of Clugni did not live in vain. His 
kindly and Christian spirit could do something to reconcile their 
opposing claims — at all events to make the grave a bond of peace 
between those who in life had been bitterly opposed. 

21. Our first extract is from a letter “ to the Supreme Pontiff 
and our especial Father Pope Innocent.” ‘‘Master Peter,” he 
says, “ well known as I think to your Wisdom, lately coming from 
France, passed through Clugny. I asked him whither he was 
going. He said that being weighed down by the vexations of cer- 
tain who laid on him the name of Heretic, which was very hateful 
to him, he was approaching to the Apostolical Majesty, and wished 
to take refuge with it. I praised his intention, and advised him to 
flee to that common refuge, and assured him that the apostolical 
justice, which was never wanting to any stranger, would not be 
wanting to him. I promised him that its compassion, if there was 
need of it, would be open to him. Meantime came the Abbot of 
Citeaiix to treat about peace between Peter and the Abbot of Clair- 
vaux. I did what I could for that reconciliation, and urged him 
to go to Bernard. I added this to my admonition, that if he had 
written or spoken anything that offended Catholic ears, he should 
at the solicitation of him (Bernard) and of other good and wise men, 
remove it from his words and erase it from his books. So it came 
to pass. He went, he returned, and announced to us that througli 
the mediation of the Abbot of Citeaux he had had a peaceful meet- 
ing with the Abbot of Clairvaiix, all past grudges being set at rest. 
Meantime, admonished by us, but rather, as I think, inspired by 
God, he has dismissed the tumults of schools and studies, and 
chosen for himself a dwelling in your Clugny. Which desire 
his, thinking that it accorded with his age, his weakness. Ids reli- 
gion, and believing that his knowledge, which is not unknown to 
you, might be of the greatest benefit to a multitude of our brethren, 
I have readily assented to ; and if it shall be pleasing to your good- 
ness it will be a delight to all of us, who arc, as you know, your 
care, that he should stay with us. Be pleased tlien to grant that 
he may spend the rest of his days, which perchance are not many, 
in your Clugny, and that he may not be driven by the eagerness 
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of any from that roof to which as a sparrow he has fled, from that 
nest which as a dove he rejoices to have found.” 

22. A much longer epistle is addressed to Heloise. It opens 
with expressions of the admiration and affection with which the 
old Monk recollects the lady of whom he had heard in his youth 
as devoting herself to letters, ‘- wherein she surpassed not only all 
women, but nearly all men ; and who in her later years had given 
herself to still nobler pursuits, who being now a wholly sacrificed 
and truly philosophical woman, had chosen the Gospel in preference 
to Logic, the Apostle to Physics, Christ to Plato, the Cloister to 
the Academy.” Then follows a good deal about Penthesilea and 
Deborah, which belongs to the time, and which we may pass over; 
then a wish expressed with much chivalry and brotherly love, that 
she and her sisters could have taken up their abode in his Clugny. 
“But,” he adds, coming to the business of his letter, “ this is denied 
us by that providence of God which disposes of all things, as far as 
you are concerned ; albeit, one great favour has been granted to 
us. That same divine disposition has sent to us in the last years 
of his lile him who was thine, that ever-to-be honoured servant 
and true philosopher of Christ, Master Peter. I consider that in 
him God enriched our Clugny with a treasure above gold or pre- 
cious stones. How humble, holy, and devoted his conversation 
among us was, a short letter could not declare. I do not recollect 
ever to have seen one that equalled him in every indication of hu- 
mility Oftentimes I have wondered, 

I have been almost confounded, that a man of so great and so 
widely spread fame should so despise himself and make light 

of himself. He was constant in reading, 

frequent in prayer, given to silence By his 

mind, by his tongue, by his work, he was ever teaching,' mani- 
festing, confessing that which was divine, that which was philoso- 
phical, that which tended to edification. As this simple, honest, 
God-fearing, evil-shunning man was much oppressed by pains of 
body, I looked out for him a place which excels every other in our 
part of Burgundy for the amenity of its soil and climate. There, 
as far as his sickness permitted, recalling his old studies, he was 
ever devoted to books, so that what was said of the great Gregory 
may be said of him, that he allowed no moment to pass by him in 
which he was not either praying or reading or writing, or dictating. 
In such exercises the coming of the divine Visitor found him, not 
sleeping but waking, and called him not as a foolish but as a wise 
virgin to the eternal nuptials, for he had with him a lamp full of 
oil, tliat is to say, a conscience which testified of a holy life. How 
holily, how devotedly, in what a Catholic spirit he first made con- 
fession of his faith, then of his sins; with what an aftection of heart 
he received the food for his journey, the pledge of eternal life, the 
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Body of the Redeemer ; how faithfully he commended his body 
and soul to Him ; our brothers are witness, and the whole society 
of that Monastery. Thus Master Peter finished his days, and he 
who was known throughout the world for an unparalleled master of 
science, persevering in the learning of Him who said ‘ learn of Me 
for I am meek and lowly of heart,* passed, as we have a right to 
believe, into His presence.*’. 

23. The Book of Calamities and the correspondence with Heloise 
were for a long time without any commentary except what was position aiwi 
furnished by certain theological writings of Abelard. These were 
manifestly insufficient to explain the passages in the biography 
which have reference to his dialectical exploits. They were not 
even sufficient to illustrate those passages which directly refer to 
him as a theologian, the other character being, as we have seen, 
that which was evidently predominant in him. The world is there- sco the. in- 
lore under very great obligations to M. Cousin for the discovery 
wliich, either in his own person or through some of his fellow- 
labourers, he made in the King’s library at Paris, of a whole trea- wniffr 
tiso on logic, of various commentaries on Boethius and Porphyry, pi^SioJopiiic’ 
and above all, of an Essay on Cenera and Species, which are 
])robably genuine works of Abelard. The learned exposition and kibii^c'spnr 
liistorical sketch with which the Editor has accompanied them, 
add immensely to their value, and may well secure our forgiveness 
for any extravagant language in which he has indulged respecting 
Abelard as the first champion of free inquiry ; that praise itself 
being considerably modified by the remarks which M. Cousin has (jiv.-u vtihu^ 
made respecting Roscellinus and William of Champeaux, when he 
has descended from the panegyrist into the philosophical historian. J'^iuenijiUons. 
No student of Middle Age philosophy ought to overlook this intro- 
duction, though no one, we think, should hastily take its statements 
or its inetliod for granted. The former will {sometimes suggest 
important corrections of the latter. We are not quite sure whe- 
ther M. Cousin’s ingenious and plausible arguments establish the 
fact that Abelard was the pupil of Roscellinus at a very early age 
in Brittany, and overthrow the sti’ong negative argument which 
has been drawm from tlie omission of his name in the Book of 
Calamities. But, supposing that point to be proved, it will lead us 
to conclusions I’especting the history of this period which appear to 
us very sound, but which are not the same with those of M. Cousin. 

Our first knowledge of Roscellinus is derived from a treatise of noscciihin-^: 
Anselm, to which we merely alluded in our sketch of that philo- " 

sopher, his treatise on the Trinity, and the Incarnation of the Anseim of 
Word. It is this treatise, as M. Cousin w^ell points out, which ex- 
hibits in an earlier form the conflict respecting Universals, to which 
Abelard introduces us in his remarks on William of Champeaux. 

Strict history therefore requires us to consider the controversy as 

K 
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Starting from this point. Abelard may have first separated the 
dialectics from the theological principles with which they were in- 
volved, then in his later days have recombined them ; but they 
had an earlier association, the subject of Universals first became 
important through its connection with the doctrine about which 
Anselm and Roscellinus dissented. 

24. It was not any form of Arianism, far less of Sabellianism, 
which Anselm imputed to his opponent. It was that opinion 
which is the direct opposite of Sabellianism, which Sabellianism is 
a contrivance to avoid. Roscellinus could conceive of three dis- 
tinct persons ; their unity he could not conceive of. Was there 
anything inconsistent with orthodoxy in his saying so ? In one 
sense he was asserting the very maxim of the creed to which 
Anselm yielded the most hearty assent. The teacher of Bee un- 
doubtedly believed this unity to be inconceivable, quite as much as 
the Breton did. But we have seen how much Anselm built upon 
the argument, that our power of acknowledging that which is 
beyond our conception proves it to exist. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that in his discussions upon this point he was 
on the edge of a precipice, balancing himself no doubt with great 
skill, walking steadily because his eyes were upwards and not 
towards his feet, but still marking out a track in which many would 
try and scarcely any would be able to follow him, without great 
stumbling. He was appealing to the mind against itself; he was 
bringing into the strangest juxtaposition the conceiving power 
with that which is beyond it, and sustaining the last upon the first. 
The consequence was inevitable. He had no wish to do Roscel- 
linus injustice. But he saw on the one hand that all theology was 
subverted — ^lie believed that all unity among men would be sub- 
verted — if Tritheism came in under the protection of Logic. On the 
other hand he could not admit the impossibility which Roscellinus 
proclaimed, though it might be so well justified by principles which 
he confessed, without injuring the validity of that mode of reason- 
ing which had become almost a part of himself and was blended 
with his most sacred convictions. He therefore refutes the implicit 
Tritheism, by a course of reasoning which, as M. Cousin has well 
remarked, combines the most inconsistent propositions. He treats 
the question as it it was only between the senses and the spiritual 
perception. Of course, we only see things in their separate indi- 
vidualities. But are %ve not obliged to conceive of something 
beyond that — of humanity, for instance, and not merely of a man : 

' of colours, for instance, and not merely of that which is coloured ? 
Plato (in his Republic) had with infinite pains vindicated the doc- 
trine of a substantial political unity underlying the acts and thoughts 
of individual men. But he had as carefully endeavoured in his 
Theatethus to prove that colour has no such reality, that it is simply 
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a product of the eye and the object. Here we have Platonism 
and anti-Platonism in the strangest fellowship ; and inevitably. For 
there is a conception of colour as well as a conception of humanity ; 
if the reality depends upon the conception, the first is as substan- 
tial as the second ; nay, it appears to be more substantial, because 
sense lends its aid to the very mental act that is set in opposition 
to it ; the colour is seen, though it is never seen in that separate 
condition under which the mind takes account of it. 

25. M. Cousin has justified by his high authority the remark 
which we have so often made in this sketch, that Boethius first 
dropped that seed in the Latin mind which germinated in the con- 
troversies between the Realists and Nominalists. He has vindi- 
cated also by his theory respecting the spiritual pedigree of Abelard, 
what we said respecting the inadequacy of the logic of Boethius 
to produce such grave consequences, if it had not been combined 
with more transcendent ideas, of which, in his formal treatises at 
all events, the Roman statesman appeared to take little account. 
But M. Cousin has not, we' think, perceived how much the after 
history of this great struggle depends upon the blending t>f these 
apparently incongruous elements; how little we can understand 
what was at issue between the two parties in the schools if we 
violently separate their controversy from the practical one with 
which it was mingled and reduce it to the terms in which 
Porphyry and Boethius would have stated it. Abelard, perhaps 
warned by the dangers to which Roscellinus had been exposed — 
perhaps merely influenced by a just opinion that his own genius 
fitted him far better for dialectical than theological exercises — un- 
doubtedly made the experiment. But we have seen from his own 
statement that he did not, that he could not, persevere in it. An 
impulse which he could not resist drew him into the vortex, from 
which he appeared to have escaped ; whatever might be the wis- 
dom of severing his docti'ine of Universals from questions directly 
concerning the faith of the Church, he could not do it justice, or 
satisfy his own peculiar impulses, without putting forth the state- 
ments which exposed him to the indignation of Bernard and the 
decrees of the Council of Soissons. 

26. In truth, the twofold name which this controversy bears is 
only intelligible when we are content to trace its origin historically. 
Modern philosophers dwell too exclusively on the words Eealisin 
and Nominalism^ as if they were adequate to describe its subject and 
its issues. Abelard has told us how much more, in his judgment, 
it deserved to be called a battle concerning Universals. Before he 
became the pupil of Anselm of Laon, — while he was still the rest- 
less hearer or the bold defier of William of Champeaux — the ques- 
tion that was uppermost in his naind concerned the presence of the 
whole in each individual thing. How did this question arise? 
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Wliat gave it, even when it exhibited itself in its driest and most 
technical form, such a personal and human interest? Allow any- 
thing you please for the passions of disputants which any big-or- 
little endian theory may arouse to madness — still the zeal of the 
bystanders — their conviction that heaven and earth were earnest 
spectators of the combat — demands explanation. If there was a 
thought ■ — ever so imperfectly realized — that the very nature 
of the Being whom men worshipped, into whose name they 
were baptized, was involved in this logical argumentation — if the 
reasoners, however they might shrink from the reflection or hide 
it under terms of the understanding, yet ever and anon were 
tormented with the doubt whether what they were contending for 
might not contain the assertion or the denial that there was a 
whole, a unity, at the basis of their idea of God — that he was the 
All in All — does it require much experience to know that what 
was strongest in their minds would claim the benefit of the imput- 
ation, or would repel it ; that what was pettiest wmuld be justified 
and, in a certain sense, glorified ? 

27. fe the Universal — that whole, that Unity, which we must 
attribute to a family, a nation, a race, merely attributed^ ? is it not 
there ? thus did the controversy respecting Universals become the 
controversy respecting the Ileal and the Nominal. But the word 
Real, though inevitable, was decidedly unfortunate. The? argu- 
ment takes gradually this shape. Is the Universal, the whole, the 
one, res a thing, or is it nomen a name? How often must the 
combatants, when this was the issue, have exchanged their rapiers 
and each have been wounded by his ownl In divinity you 
must speak of a Name as that with which we are sealed ; that 
which is to be hallowed and which is to make all else holy. This is 
the language of the Baptismal formula and of the Lord’s Prayer. 
On the otlier hand, thing (from ‘think,’ as ‘res’ from ‘reor’) — 
(the subject of thought) is opposed in all the highest morality to the 
Person, the Thinker, the Speaker, the Actor. Yet the necessity 
of the argument drove him who was vindicating the divine Essence 
as the foundation ot all things to treat it as if it possessed the 
nature of those things. A consideration of this enormous practical 
difficulty — for such it was, however much it w'^as a verbal diflfiiculty 
—may Avell make us tolerant and kindly to both parties. But it 
cannot make us think lightly— far less, contemptuously— of that 
which occupied their whole souls. They were often lost in the 
smoke which they raised ; in the darkness they often struck right 
and left at friend and foe. But it was absolutely needful that the 
fight should be fought out; if the dread of killing each other for 
trifles had led them to conclude a hasty and unsatisfactory peace, 
all generations would have been the worse for it. 

28. The fragment of Abelard on Genera and Species, the most 
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valuable of all the documents which the diligence of Cousin has 
lescued for us, was written apparently in his later days, when he 
had leisure to review the whole subject, and when he hacl learned 
to do justice to some of the opponents of whom in his Book 
uf Calamities he had spoken hastily. Theology, which he had 
avoided through preference for Dialectics in early days, into which 
he had plunged from logical necessity and from ambition in his 
middle age, might now be regarded more in its moral aspects. He 
had probably made his peace with the Doctors and the Pope ; 
subdued and humbled he could have had no wish to awaken ques- 
tions which had caused him so much sorrow. The treatise there- 
fore is purely what it professes to be. But it asserts the doctrines 
which Abelard had always maintained on the subject of Uriiver- 
sals. The habit of his intellect was not changed, however much 
Iiis temper might be. 

29. We may speak of a house, he sa 3 ^s, either as a disintegrated 
whole or as a continuous w^hole. Supposing we speak of it as a 
continuous whole, some reason thus: — If there is a house there is 
a wall, and if thei e is a wall there is a half wall, and if there is the 
lialf wall tliere is the half of the half, and so on to the last stone. 
Therefore if there is the liouse, there is this last little stone, and if 
there is not that little stone, there is no bouse. Slatci this conclu- 
sion in general terms and tlierc is nothing startling in it. Apply 
it to a particular house and you become sensible of a contradiction. 
How then are we to get rid of a conclusion that seems inevitable V 
William of Champeaux, according to Abelard, escaped from it by 
referring to the definition of a point that has no parts. Sup- 
posing, then, you take a lino consisting of two points, you may say 
that the part follows its whole in the lirst case. But when you 
have got so tar you can proceed no farther. Therefore, generally, 
you cannot assume that, because a pfirt follows its own whole, tlie 
same may be affirmed of a part of that part ; in other words, there 
must be a limit. Without objecting to this solution, Abelard 
suggests another. The part of every continuous whoh* is either 
principal or secondary. The principal part is either principal in 
quantity or principal in essence. I may destroy more than half of 
Socrates and he will remain ; I destroy his hea/t or brain, and lie 
is destroyed. Apply this to the case of the house, considered as a 
continuous whole, and you may go on with your divisions of quan- 
tity as much as you please : so long as that wdiicli is essential to 
the house or the wall or the half wall remains, so long the house 
or the wall or the half wall remains. Contemplate the house 
again as a disintegrated whole, and then every tile or separate 
particle being destroyed, destroys the house. Thus, supposing I 
assume a flock to consist of a hundred sheep, the absence of one 
of these sheep destroys that flock so contemplated. But here 
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again the former law will apply in the case of any particular sheep ; 
to ascertain whether he is wanting to the flock, I must ascertain 
what is essential to him, what makes him that sheep. 

DeSocratis 39 . ftur readers might have wished that we should have passed 
destructione. beginning as well as a subsequent chapter, which is headed 

Concerning the Destruction of Socrates,” the questions raised in 
which may seem to them rather fantastic and the solutions unne- 
cessary, and have proceeded at once to the remarks of Abelard on 
Genera and Species. But we apprehend that the preface is neces- 
sary to the right* apprehension of the book. The satisfaction ol 
this doubt about the relation of the whole to the part was not so 
easy in that age, is not so easy in ours, as we may conjecture when 
it is presented to us in the old formulae and with the old illustra- 
Need of a tions. And it is not an insignificant fact in illustration of Abelard’s 
UvUig txam- character or of his philosophy, that he mixes so much of the actua 
house and wall with the terms which represent it, or that he car- 
ries us from a wall to a man in order to get some probable and 
reasonable way of solving the difficulty or even of stating it. It is 
not a little matter that the accomplished logician is driven so near 
the outset of his undertaking to talk of that which forms the 
essence of a building, and thence to proceed to the heart and brain 
as the essence of the human creature. Let us be thankful for 
such witnesses that words when they seem most trying to de- 
nude themselves of all associations, “ do still savour of the 
realty.” That recollection may help us better to understand 
some of the difficulties of the Middle Ages, when the question 
at issue was how much or ho^v little of that savour they must 
retain. 

The tiirec 31, This treatise of Abelard explains the point of his differences 
op n ons. ^ 1 ^ Master, to which he had alluded in his Book of Cala- 

mities as well as the general aspect of the Nominal and Real con- 
troversy in the 11 th century. He discusses three opinions, against 
each of which he produces arguments of more or less ingenuity 
Fitigvint and weight ; then he announces his own. The first opinion is, 
oaSamiini- there are some universal essences which exist in their totality 
sSisindi- individual. He states this opinion, which was the original 

viduis totrts one of William of Charnpeaux, thus : “ There is a certain species, 
6 i:i. Man, one thing essentially. To this are superadded certain forms 
which make the man Socrates. Other supervenient forms, infer- 
encing that same^ thing essentially in the same manner, produce 
fo\in°snpcr- other individuals. Nor is there anything in Socrates 

veiiiexitfoim. besides those forms which inform that matter which makes Socrates, 
which does not at the same time dwell in Plato informed with the 
forms of Plato.” Abelard’s objections are of the most plausible 
and obvious kind. If it is so, why may not Socrates be at 
the same time in Rome and at Athens? for where Socrates is, 
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there the universal man is informed to the extent of his whole Humanity 
quantity with Socraticity. For whatsoever the universal thing dty. 
receives, it receives in its whole quantity. Wheresoever the 
Socraticity is in a man, there is Socrates, for Socrates is nothing but 
the Socratic man. The next argument is, that since health and 
sickness belong to the animal, if the whole animal existing in 
Socrates is sick, it must also be sick in Plato. He disposes trium- 
phantly of the evasion that the universal animal may be sick, but 
notin so far forth as it is universal, for the singular and the uni- ^p^esinvdv- 
versal according to this scheme become identical. The third ediu thy 
objection is, that as the difference added to the genus makes up ’ 

the species, to the genus animal you may add the difference ra- 
tionality and the difference irrationality, and these will coexist in 
the same universal. The fourth argument takes us to a more 
awful ground, and shows with what tremendous questions these et loi nm uni- 
logical subtleties became blended and how easy it was for the dis- ua uio co-‘ 
putants on either side to involve their opponents in the charges of 
blasphemy or of atheism. Abelard distinctly maintains that this vero deviet 
theory of Universals involves the co-eternity of form as well as 
matter with God ; nay, that it makes the individual man consist of 
two co-eternal Gods. 

32, The second opinion which he controverts is that which 
William of Champeaux adopted after Abelard had driven him from ^ 
his earlier faith respecting the presence of the universal essence in JfS quH*’ ‘. k* 
each individual thing. The new doctrine is that which is described 
in the Book of Calamities as the presence of the Universal not tiam 
essentially but indifferently in each thing. Abelard represents it *““*^*'’ 
thus : “ There is nothing at all except the individual ; but this 
drawn out or expanded in different degrees becomes species and 
genus and that which is most general. Socrates in that nature in iiow tiio 
which he is subject to sensible observation is individual, becausii 
there is that belonging to him the whole of which is never found 
in another. But the intellect may forget that which is denoted by 
the word Socrates, and think only of that which is denoted by the 
word Man, that is a rational mortal animal ; in this sense he is spe- 
cies. If again the intellect overlooks the rationality and mortality 
and only contemplates what the word animal denotes ; in this state 
it is genus. But if, leaving all forms, we consider only Socrates 
in that which denotes substance ; here is the highest generality ; 

Socrates, therefore, as an individual^ has nothing which is not pro- 
per to himself ; but as species^ he has that which belongs to him Arpimcnts 
indifferently with all men — as genus, he has that which belongs poctrine of 
to him indifferently with all animals. Abelard says that this posi- indiffcremo. 
tion is alike inconsistent with authority and with reason. His 
authorities are Porphyry and Boethius. Porphyry says the species 
is the collection of many into one nature, and genus of still more. 
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But how can it be said that Socrates is the gathering up of many 
into one nature? Neither the man Socrates nor the animal 
Socrates is in anything out of Socrates. They affirm that Socrates, 
as man, collects Plato and all men into himself ; hence, since the 
essence exists indifferently in the man, Socrates is Plato and he 
himself and Plato and a multitude of others go to form himself the 
species and himself the genus.” The argument from^ reason is. 
stated thus: “Every individual man, in so far as he is man, is 
affirmed by this doctrine to be a species ; whence, it may be truly 
affirmed of Socrates. This man Socrates is species. If Socrates is 
species, Socrates is universal ; if he is universal he is not singular, 
Vido'quuntas whencc it follows he is not Socrates.” This conkquence, he says, 
icnpudciitiiu they deny, for they affirm that every universal is singular and 
every singular is universal. In • the ashes of Abelard there still 
lived the wonted fires. This attempt to confound all sacred dis- 
tinctions awakens the temper which had been so much softened by 
his residence at Clugny. “ What impudence,” he exclaims, when 
Ijc finds that his opponents are escaping from a precept which 
Boethius had declared to concern all logical divisions by the lying 
assertion that he only meant it in certain cases. He appears to be; 
still more provoked when he finds them trusting in their formula 
‘‘in so far forth,” as if that could change facts and laws. And 
though we cannot work ourselves into his passionate feelings 
against this doctrine of Indifference, we do confess to some 
sympathy with him in his indignation against this very helpful 
resource for eluding an opponent and concealing the absence of a 
meaning. 

Abeijini-is 33. Abelard proceeds to Lis third doctrine, which would be 
commonly represented as the doctrine of pure Nominalism. It is 
p. Bsual to describe him as the very representative of Nominalism 

Nunc* ir|in)i that \ve iiiust hear what he has to say against the opinion which 
aflirms that Genera and Species are mere universal and particular 
names and not things. He quotes the passages from Boethius to 
referred at the beginning of this sketch, and then de- 
ils'])iLciulu.s clares that seeing the Nominalists are not able rationally to resist 
uSt eumu authorities which make so manifestly against them, they 

vos,perquini- either say that the authorities are fixlse, or labouring to explain them 
2 :)Ut a skin upon them because they cannot find any way of stripping 
them of their proper skin. But Abelard, though he may appeal 
to authorities, seldom rests in them ; he must have his own refut- 
nu*nra?-ainst If* “ Just as a Statue consists of brass, which is its 

SiS matter, of figure which is its form, so species consists of genusi 

mines. which is its matter, of differentia which is its form.” But to reduce 

these into words is impossible. Animal is the genus of man. But 
how can the word animal be the matter of the word man, seeing 
that it neither comes from it nor is in it ? They answer, he says, 
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that this whole mode of speech is figurative ; genus is the material 
of species, that is to say, that which is signified by genus is the 
matter of that which is signified by species. But how, he 
asks, will' this work? They admit nothing besides individuals, 
and these are denoted as well by universal as by singular words. 

You might just as well therefore say, that which is signified 
by the species is the matter of that which is signified by the 
genus. But if this is admitted, the whole principle of logical 
division, as it is laid down by all eminent authors, is sub- 
verted. 

34. Having disposed of these theories, he goes on to declare his 
own. “Every individual is composed of matter and of forms. 
Socrates is in matter a man, in form Socrates. And as the Socra-* 
ticity which formally constitutes Socrates is nowhere out of Socrates, 
so the human essence which sustains the Socraticity in Socrates is v. 
nowhere except in Socrates. I say then that species is not that 
essence of man only which is in Socrates or which is in any othen- 
individual, but is the whole united collection of all the dlslinei mminMif-* 
elements of this nature. This whole collection, althougli it is os- 
sentially plural, is nevertheless called by the authorities one species, 
one universal, one nature ; as a people, although it is Ibrmeil 
many persons, is called one. So also the essence of this collccticni, 
which is called humanity, consists of matter and form — lo wit, oi‘ 
the animal as its matter, but ol* form which is not one but plural, 
of rationality and mortality and bipedality, and if there are any 
other substantial (inalities requisite thereto. And what is said of 
man — to wit, that that in man which sustains Socraticity does not 
essentially sustain Platonicity ; this also is true of the animal. Fot- 
that animal which sustains the form of that humanity which is in 
me, this is essentially not elsewhere, but dw(dls indifierently in ih(^ 
particular matter of each individual animal. This multitude then 
of essences of the animal, wliich sustains the forms of each species 
of animal, 1 would call genus, which herein is diverse from that 
multitude wdiich forms species ; for that is gathered from those 
essences alone which receive the substantial dilferences of diverse; 
species. Furthermore, if wo ascend upwards to the very first EsstuUai 
principle, we may assume that every essence of that multitude 
which is called the genus, animal, consists of some matter that is 
essential to body and of substantial forms, animation and sensibility, 
which, as has been said concerning the animal, are noAvhere else 
essentially present ; but indifferently sustain the forms of all species 
of body. These primary essences constitute the matter, which is the Themo'^t 
genus, as the form corporeity, when added thereto, constitutes the 
species. These indifferent essences also are the sustaining matter 
which, united with the form incorporeity, constitute the incorpo- 
real species. And the multitude of such essences is that substance 
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which is the most general thing of all, which is not, however, simple, 
but consists of mere essence as its matter and of the susceptibility 
of contraries as its form.*’ He promises to explain afterwards why 
this substance is not to be called genus. . . „ . , , . 

35. As our readers are probably well tired of these (luiddities, 
we shall not trouble them with the authorities or reasons by which 
Abelard supports his own propositions ; but shall endeavour pre~ 
sently to gather up as well as we can the thread of these thoughts, 
and to show how they bear on the philosophy as well as the life of 
the period. But we shall be better able to estimate the position 
of this remarkable man if we give a very brief account of one of 
his theological treatises, the title of which has already occurred in 
tlie course of our sketch. That title, Sic ct Noti^ Yes and No, in 
fact contains the meaning of the book. It contains little of the 
author himself, and yet, perhaps, it throws more light upon his mind 
than any of his most elaborate and original works could have done. 
He states in the prologue that many words of holy men seem not 
only diverse but contradictory ; that, nevertheless, we are not to 
judge them, seeing that the world is to be judged by them ; that we 
are not to accuse them of being false or despise them as erroneous, 
seeing that the Lord hath said, “ he who heareth you, heareth me, 
and he that despiseth you, despisetli me.” They have the Spirit, 
he says, we have not. Their words are often unfamiliar to us and 
puzzling ; they were often taught to vary them, that the repetition 
might not produce satiety. He proceeds to state many other causes 
of perplexity, which are well worth the reader’s consideration, but 
which do not directly concern us, and then concludes. “ These 
things premised, we have thought it good to collect the divers 
sayings of the Holy Fathers, as they have occurred to our memory, 
containing some question which they appear to raise by their dis- 
sonance, so that the reader may be excited to the greater energy 
in inquiring for truth, and may be made more acute in the pur- 
suit of it. For this is the first key to wisdom, assiduous and 
frequent interrogation.” He supports himself by the authority of 
Aristotle, then proceeds. “ By doubting we come to inquiry ; by 
inquiry we perceive the truth, as He who is the Truth said, ‘ seek 
and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened to you.’ Which 
lesson he also confirmed by his own example, at twelve years old 
sitting in the midst of the doctors asking them questions, rather 
assuming the form of a disciple by questioning than of a Master by 
preaching, albeit there was in Him the full and perfect wisdom of 
God.” 

36. We shall simply enumerate the heads of some of the chap- 
ters of this book, which are not only curious in themselves, but 
which will prepare us for the form into which some of the most 
orthodox writings of the following century were cast. The first 
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chapter contains a series of testimonies from the Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the Church, apparently favouring the position that Faith is 
to be sustained by human reason and apparently contradicting it. 
The second contains a similar balance of opinions on the question 
whether faith is wholly conversant with things that do not appear. 
The third proposes statements pro and contra the maxim that our 
faith is to be in God only. The fourth is on the point whether 
knowledge as well as faith, or only faith, has reference to things 
that do not appear. The articles from the fifth to the twenty- 
fifth contain different, apparently adverse, propositions concerning 
the Trinity, the points which drew so much obloquy on Abelard 
being dwelt upon, but not with any seemingly controversial design. 
The twenty-sixth gives conflicting judgments on the question 
whether the old philosophers believed in a Trinity and a Divine 
Word. Propositions concerning prescience and predestination 
occupy the chapters from the twenty-sixth to the thirtieth ; the 
origin and nature of sin and its relation to God, the two following ; 
the possibility or impossibility of resisting God\s will, the relation 
of Ilis will to His power and His acts and His knowledge, several 
more. 

37 If Bernard’s friend and counsellor had possessed even the 
slight knowledge of this book which our readers may obtain from tins 
these specimens of its topics and its design, his judgment would 
probably have been at least as severe as the one which ho arrived 
at from merely hearing its name. Nevertheless we must not conceal 
our opinion that the intentions of the writer were strictly honest ; 
that he had no secret puipose of undermining the reputation of the 
Church teachers by making a display of their seeming contradictions ; 
that he did believe they were not at variance with themselves, and 
that the truth which they desired to enforce would be more tho- 
roughly and practically embraced, if a student would give himself 
the trouble of considering how two clashing assertions can have 
dwelt together in the mind of the same man, than if he hastily re- 
jected either and took the one which was most convenient for some 
temporary service. That there was a characteristic rashness in 
this course we do not deny ; if Abelard had pretended that he 
himself had found out the receipt for solving all puzzles, we must 
have used a harsher word and spoken of a self-conceit which 
also may be called, at least in one stage of his life, characteristic. 
But we are not sure that his rashness did not on the wliole 
conduce to safety and prevent, instead of foster, the tendency 
to incredulity which the disputatious temper of the times was 
encouraging. And we are not sure that such a collection may 
not serve much better to keep an earnest seeker humble, self- 
distrustful, eager for divine help, than a collection of phrases 
from high authorities, adduced to sustain some conclusion which 
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the student boasts of as his, and in which he may trust much more 
than in God Himself. 

Abelard’s 38. The greatest blot in this treatise is, it seems to ns, to be 
‘Jftmluai found in that passage of it which the Author regarded, and many 
Illumination, readers probably will regard, as the most modest which he 

ever wrote. When he declares that the bathers of old had the 
Spirit of God, and that he and his contemporaries were bound to 
pay them reverence because they had not, we believe he made a 
disclaimer which no Christian man has a right to make — one which 
involves at the same time an abject slavery to the past, and an 
incapacity of appreciating the treasures of the past. If the Fathers 
wrote whatever was good and universal in their wmrks, whatever 
was not the result of the crudities of their minds or of their age, 
under the guidance of a higher Spirit than their own, Abelard 
could only divine their meaning, could only enter into sympathy 
with them, in so far as he was illiuninated by that same Spirit. 
Witliout this aid, he could only listen to the sounejs which came 
from their Ups, read the letters which were shaped by their pens, not 
understand the men who uttered the sounds, and wielded the pens, 
raise In this fatal mock humility lay, we conceive, the secret of much of 
cause his arrogance. He was conscious of a discernment which was far 
Anoijunco. beyond that of the majority of the men around him, a discernment 
of the sense that was in books, of the laws of the intellect by which 
books are composed, and to which they address themselves. It 
would have been a lie to pretend that he had not this discernment. 
He had not the courage to attribute it to a higher Wisdom than 
his own ; he, therefore, gave himself credit for it. And so, as wo 
have seen, he came, sometimes deservedly, sometimes undeservedly, 
under the censure of men like Bernard, who, whatever their theory 
on the subject might be, whatever their deference to the Doctors of 
other times, acted on the conviction that they had a Divine Spirit 
with them, and attributed all the true operations of their minds to 
Ilis agency. Because they had that faith, there was a unity in 
their deeds and lives which Abelard was seeking for, but can 
scarcely be said to have found. He had a subtlety in distinction 
\yhich did not belong to them ; but he did not find how distinc- 
tions are reconciled, what truth lies beneath them and justifies 
them. 

kiuSiffeof skill in distinguishing, great as it was, sufiered 

Aristotle. seiiously from this want. We have allowed him to explain for 
liimself the doctrine by which he hoped to escape from the errors 
of several classes of Eealists as well as from those of the Nominal- 
ists. If our readers should be able to recall the passages which 
we quoted from the Metaphysics of Aristotle respecting Matter and 
Form, they may fancy that they have detected the teacher from 
whom the Breton derived his solution. But they must beware 
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liow they hasten to that conclusion. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether Abelard possessed even an indifferent translation of the 
Metaphysics, whether he knew the great master at all, except 
through Boethius and Porphyry. Perhaps at more careful com- 
parison of their opinions on this subject may greatly strengthen 
that doubt. At all events, if Abelard read Aristotle, he must 
either have misunderstood him or have deliberately departed 
from his instructions. For it cannot escape any thoughtful reader, 
that the Greek and the Latin are directly opposed to each other as 
to the relation between the two constituents which they assume in 
every subject which we contemplate. Form is with Aristotle the Aboiani 
ground of the house, the tree, the man — that which makes it AStTcj* 
Avbat it is ; Matter is that which is necessary to make it actual, to 
bring it into the circle of other existences. With Abelard Matter Jhilter :iml 
is the essential, Form is superinduced upon it. A more striking 
illustration can hardly be found of the contrast between the greatest 
logician of tlie Greek and the greatest we have yet met with in the 
Latin world. The one, tliough the opposcr of ideas in the Platonical 
so?isc, yet must have the invisible incorporeal Eidos at the root ol' 
all his conceptions ; the other when he is most aiming at intellec- 
tual subtlety must still base his thoughts upon that which he can see 
and handle. A priori, one would have expected that the Chris- wiiy Aiir. 
tian divine, in whatever other respects ho was inferior to the Pagan 
philosopher, would have more easily and immediately acknowledged 
a spiritual substance, a spiritual foundation. It is not so. And stmuilni!!: 
we think Abelard’s conf(‘ssion in the preface to the Sic et mm, has 
sliown us why it is not so. The Greek could see that there wa,s im- 
plied in the very existence of everything visible, an invisible ; without 
which it would appear only and not 6c. The Christian, not ac- 
knowledging a spiritual bond between the Divine Creator and 
himself, is driven by his very belief in a Maker of the world to 
regard Him first of all as the Maker of what is visible and tangible ; 
so this becomes unawares the first in his own conception. Though 
lie feels that his own thoughts are higher than the things that they 
deal with, lie cannot persuade himself that these things have not 
an older and a more substantial being than those thoughts or than 
whatever is homogeneous with them. 

40. In these remarks we have said all that it is needful to say liere 
respecting Abelard’s mode of cutting the knot which his difierent solution of 
contemporaries had not been able to untie. The experiment was 
of real worth. The man who made it, showed that he had a far ‘liiiicuUy. 
keener intellect than had been granted to his opponents or to any 
of his fellow-workers. His solution was one which affected all the 
after history of scholastical philosophy, which was adopted con- 
sciously or unconsciously by many who regarded him as a heretic, 
which is recognized in the speculations and in the practice of 
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many in later times who despise him as a mere word-fighter. But 
it entirely failed to terminate the controversy ; it could not satisfy 
the minds of those who accepted it. There were truths and prin- 
ciples involved in the strife upon which all the skill of a series of 
dialecticians would be exercised, and “which dialecticians would at 
last be found utterly unable to vindicate or to overthrow. 

15'oxE. [It ought not to be concealed from the reader that Ritter attributes the 

treatise, '‘De Generibus et Speciebus,” which Cousin claims for Abelard, to Joscelin, 
Bishop of Soissons, or to one of his disciples. The grounds for this positive con- 
clusion appear to us very weak. They rest upon a passage in John of Salisbury 
to this effect : — “ There are some, moreover, who, with Gauslenus, the Bishop of 
Soissons, attribute universality to things collected into one, and take it away from 
individual things.” This Ritter maintains to be the doctrine of the treatise, and 
thereupon refers it to a person or a school, otherwise very little known to us. His 
arguments against M. Cousin’s conclusions have more weight, though he has not 
stated his opponent’s case fairly. It is admitted that there is no name of an 
author on the manuscript. The assignment of it must therefore depend upon 
little points of evidence chiefly internal. Cousin rests too much perhaps upon the 
allusions which are made in it to William of Champeaux, and takes too much for 
granted a very ingenious emendation of his own of Mifferenter for Indimdualiter^ 
in the passage in the Book of Calamities which describes the controversy between 
Abelard and his old master. But that con*ection, to say the least, is exceedingly 
plausible, and if it is admitted, the statement of William of Champeaux’s views in 
the treatise on Genera and Species, throws wonderful light upon what was before 
an obscure and scarcely intelligible statement. To say, as Ritter does, that 
Cousin has no better plea for his opinion than the notion that there arc but three 
possible doctrines — Nominalism, Realism, and Conceptualism — and that since 
Abelard did not embrace either of the two former, he must have embraced the last, 
which is the one defended in this treatise, is to caricature the love of system, which 
is no doubt the infirmity of all clever Frenchmen, but which does not display itself 
with any peculiar extravagance in this instance. For Cousin distinctly affirms, 
on the plain evidence of the treatise itself, that there were several different modes 
under which Realism could be contemplated, and merely maintains, what Ritter 
himself is obliged to confess, that Abelard was not, as is vulgarly supposed, a 
Nominalist. The evidence which the German critic deduces from a comparison 
of the style in which Abelard ordinarily wrote with that of the treatise, will have 
little effect upon an English reader who has been sated with that kind of argu- 
ment in the case of Junius and a hundred other authors. When scales are nearly 
balanced, a feather may make one of them sink ; but suggestions about style are 
lighter than feathers. An author changes his style with the changes of his sub- 
ject, of his temper, of his digestion. Each reader changes his opinion about the 
resemblances of the style in one book and another, as he is inclined to establish the 
identity or the diversity of the authors. In fact, stylo must have reference to 
some accidents without or some principles within. And in this and in all cases, 
%ve shall judge about it correctly or incorrectly as we judge correctly or incorrectly 
of the spirit of the person who uses it. We do not hesitate to say, that we think 
Cousin has entered more into the spirit of Abelard than Ritter has done,— that 
he knows the man better, partly because he loves him better. Though we have 
presumed to dil^r from him in several points, and though we accept his authority 
with some hesitation on this, we are inclined to think and hope that he mav 
have divined rightly the source from which the book on Genera and Species pro- 
ceeded. If not, we trust our readers will judge us tolerantly for having fallen into 
this error, rather than into the more wilful one of ascribing the book to the Bishop 
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41. Abelard has been always supposed to present one phase of why Ber- 
this period, Bernard the opposite phase. This is, on the whole, sS«y 
a true statement Yet Bernard, if we take in his relations with 
Dukes, Kings, Popes, Crusaders, is too busy a man to be exactly lard! 
compared with a student, however much that student may have 
influenced his time, and however much his personal life may be 
mixed with his philosophical. The most direct opposite of Abelard iinpro de st 
is perhaps Hugo de 8t. Victore. It is common to speak of him as ^ 
a mystic, and the head of a mystical school. These words will not 
perhaps convey any very distinct impression to our readers, as 
they do not to us. They are the cold formal generalizations of a 
later period, commenting on men with whom it has no sympathy. 

They scarcely help us more than the distinctions which are some- Mystics, 
times drawn by philosophical historians between the Platonists and 
Aristotelians of this and the contiguous centuries. Our readers 
wdll have seen that the same man w’’as oftentimes by turns an Aris- 
totelian and a Platonist, that it was inevitable that he should be i^ts. 
so, because his logical impulses were drawing him in one direc- 
tion, his Christian theology in another. To wdiich side any 
inclined most, depended much upon the conditions ot their prac- 
tical life; Boethius was one man in his study, another in his prison. 

And even when they were, very strongly determined either way, 
the habits of the Latin mind were so unlike those of the Greek, 
that we are liable to continual blunders in our eflbrts to bring 
them together. These very habits, as we have endeavoured to 
show, unconsciously influenced the middle-ages doctor to fall into 
the harder, more formal line of thought in which the Stagyrite had 
been, and always will be, the great guide ; but, at the same time, 
as the book on Genera and Species has taught us, they led to the 
obscuration and even the reversal of some of Aristotle’s most pre- 
cious and vital maxims. If, therefore, we are compelled to use 
these modes of defining particular teachers, they shuuld be applied 
with the greatest caution; the historian and biogi’apher should be mustbicuk 
less afraid of appearing to contradict himself than of consistently 
adheiing to a formula which at some point or other is sure to 
break down. With even more caution, if it is possible, he should 
resort to the words mystic and anti-mystic. They do point to cer- 
tain undoubted tendencies in the minds of thoughtful men, ten- 
dencies which have never been wanting in any age, which are not 
more characteristic of the eleventh century than of the nineteenth. 

But we are in continual danger of confounding the manifestations 
of those tendencies in one state of society with those in another, and 
of making our own experiences the rule for the periods that are 
gone by. We are in equal danger of not perceiving what was in a 
man because we have begun by putting a label upon him, which, if 
there was anything in him worthy to be remembered, must be 
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Utterly inadequate to describe him. The student, therefore, who 
wishes to apply Bacon’s maxims respecting Nature to the history of 
man and his thoughts, will do well to distrust these convenient 
modes of arranging phenomena before they have been investigated, 
just as vigorously and conscientiously as he does parallel modes of 
anticipating and circumscribing the discoveries and laws of the 
external world. 

42. The opposition between ITugo and Peter Abelard is, how- 
ever, remarkable and worthy to be considered, though we shall 
not arrive at the true nature of it by calling one a master among 
logicians, and the other a master among mystics. Their countries 
were diflerent, a circumstance which we have already discovered to 
be of great importance. Abelard has described to us the tenden- 
cies of his Breton race, which he exhibited in such perfection. 
Hugo was a German, apparently connected with some of the noble 
families of Germany. Nevertheless, he, as much as the French- 
man, came to that which was then, as since, the chief intellectual 
mart of Europe ; not, indeed, to hold disputations with William of 
Cluimpeaux, or to establish a reputation in the University of Paris, 
but to dwell in a cloister of St. Victor, whose name he assumed. 
Little is known of him further as a man, but his influence in that 
and subsequent ages appears to have been deep and extensive. 
The book which unquestionably produced this effect, and which 
we may fairly take to be the most characteristic of himself, is that 
on Sacraments^ though there is another, the Didascalon, which 
perhaps more strictly belongs to our subject. Perhaps we shall 
put our readers in the best position for understanding Hugo’s place 
in a history of philosophy, and the relation in which his thoughts 
stood to those of questions respecting things and names with which 
we have recently been conversant, if we extract a passage from the 
eleventh part of his first book on Sacraments, a chapter which 
bears the title, “ Concerning the Sacrament and virtue of Faith.” 
11 it should seem at first that we have merely chosen a striking 
theological statement — for striking most will allow it to be — we 
think we shall be able to show hereafter that it touches upon the 
very heart of all the moral and metaphysical speculations of that 
time, if not of later times, 

43. “ First let us consider in what wise, Faith itself is called a 
Sacrament, and of what thing it is understood to be a Sacrament. 
The Apostle says, ‘ We see now through a glass in an enigma, then 
face to face.’ That is to say, now while we are seeing by fiiith, we 
see through a glass in an enigma; but then when we shall see by 
contemplation, we shall see face to face. To see in a glass is to see 
an image ; to see face to face is to see the thing. Suppose some 
one to be behind you or above you, you are turned from him, you 
do not see him face to face. •And if he looks at you it does not 
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tlierefore follow that you can look at him. Bring out the glass, place 

it before you, straightway you will see the image of him who is at 

your back or is over your bead ; you will say, ‘ I see thee/ What 

is it you see ? You see something doubtless, but an image only. The imago 

you see him but in his image. Not yet in his own face. You do 

not yet know as you are known, you do not see as you are seen, 

you are seen in yourself, you see in an image. He looks at you, 

you are turned from him. Turn yourself to him, oppose face to 

face, now you will see not an image, but the very thing. You saw 

him before, but you saw him in his image only, now in his face. . . . 

That which is seen in an image is a sacrament, that which is seen AppiicMion 
in the thing (in reality) is the thing (the reality) of the sacrament, tration!*^^ 
What therefore we now see through a glass in an enigma, is the 
sacrament to that which we shall see face to face in open contem- 
plation. But what is the enigma in which the image is seen until 
the thing itself may be seen ? The enigma is the Sacred Scripture. 

Why ? Because it has an obscure signification. And the glass is 
your heart, if so be it be pure, and cleansed, and clarified. The 
image in the glass is the faith in your heart, for faith itself is an 
image and a sacrament ; but the contemplation that is to be, is the 
thing, and the v irtue of the sacrament. Those who have not faith 
see nothing; those who have faith arc beginning to see something, 
but the image only. For if the faithful saw nothing, there would 
be no illumination for faith, nor would the faithful be said to be 
illuminated. But if they saw the very thing, and did not expect 
anything more that is to be seen, they would not see through a 
glass in an enigma, but face to face. If then the highest good for 
a man is the contemplation of his Creator, that faith by which he 
begins in some way to see Him who is absent, is rightly spoken of 
as the initial good, the beginning of his restoration. This restora- 
tion grows as faith itself grows, he is more and more illuminated 
by knowledge that he may know more fully, and is influenced by 
love that he may love more ardently. If then the righteous man, Tiio renova- 
as long as he is in this body, is away from his Lord, here he has 
the life of faith. But so soon as he is brought out of this prison- 
house and brought into the joy of his Lord, he will have the life of 

contemplation In the Sacraments, as has been 

said, arms are supplied to this man whereby he may protect him- 
self in good works, as well as weapons wherewith he may over- 
throw his enemy, so that charity and hope being joined to faith, 
he may have an ever renewed and renewing strength, and life.” 

44. It will be obvious to the reader of this passage that in it Thwgs 
are not opposed to Names but to Signs. He will perceive too that 
things here stand for invisible substances, the objects of spiritual 
apprehension, and that the visible universe is regarded chiefly as 
furnishing instruments whereby the man is educated for this con- 

li 
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templation. Nothing can be further from Hugo’s disposition than V 
that kind of Mysticism which glorifies sudden apprehensions or ^ 
intuitions of individual men respecting the invisible world. His 
The Educa- jjook is an orderly exhibition of the different Sacraments which 
tionofMan Q^gator has used in different stages and dispensations of his- 
Creator. assumes the knowledge of the invisible to be the proper 

and legitimate condition of the human creature, the one from 
which it is his fall and evil to have departed, and to which the 
grace of the Creator would restore him. Assuredly there is nothing 
novel in these opinions. They were the commonplaces of the old 
theology ; no divines in any age have wholly lost sight of them. 
Characteris- But it makes all the difference whether they are the governing ( 
between thoughts in a man’s mind or only the subordinate ; whether they 
Abelard and determine his view of life and studies or only qualify it. In the 
case of Abelard and the Logicians, they "were clearly not the 
governing thoughts. Even in their theology the idea of sacra- 
ments was not a cardinal but an accessory one ; their dialectics 
and even their ethics were quite independent of it. The Didas- 
calon of Hugo shows that with him the case was altogether other- 
wise. His conception of all other subjects is moulded by his 
theology, and that theology is throughout sacramental. 

Huro’s idea 45. Our readers will have put a very wrong construction upon 
?earainR” OUT last words, if they suppose that Hugo was either indifferent to 
iib?i.T 2 °& 3 learning, or that he supposed Theology was to contract its ^ 

' ’ sphere and fix limits to its progress. He lays it down in the com- 
mencement of his first book, that “of all things to be desired, 
Wisdom is the first, wherein the form of the perfect Good consists. 
Wisdom illuminates the man, that he may know himself.” He is 
full of admiration of Pythagoras for calling the searchers for truth 
not wise men but lovers of wisdom. He would have the mind 
burn with the love of it, exercise itself to the search of it, and feel 
how difficult it is to embrace it in its own very nature. He recog- 
Division of nizes the threefold division of the soul into the crescent or vege- ^ 
tative, the sentient and the rational. The last belongs specially 
and characteristically to man. It occupies itself with inquiring 
concerning any subject, whether it is, what it is, of what kind or 
finally, why it is. He affirms that it is not inconsistent 
e. 5, ’ with the etymology of philosophy, to which he has already attached ^ 
so much value, to define it as the discipline which investigates fully 
the reasons or principles of all things human and divine. He vin- 
dicates this definition from the charge to which its comprehensive- 
ness would naturally expose it, by saying that certain acts belong 
to philosophy in respect of their principle, and must be excluded 
from it in respect of their administration. Agriculture, in so far ^ 
as it is occupied with laws of nature, falls within the province of 
philosophy— so far as concerns its operation, within the province 
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of the labourer. He explains how the necessity for pathology as 
well as for physiology arises. “ There are two things in man,” he 
says, good and evil, nature and vice. Our business is to repair 
nature and to banish, as far as in us lies, that which has corrupted 
it. The integrity of human life,” he says, “ requires for its fulfil- 
ment science and virtue, wherein consists our only resemblance to 
the superior and divine substances. For,” he goes on, “man, 
“Seeing he is not a simple nature, — in one aspect of his being, which 
is the better, and that I may speak more openly what I ought to 
speak, his very self, is immortal ; but on the other side, which is 
weak and fallen, and which alone is known to those who have no 
faith except in sensible things, he is obnoxious to mortality and 
mutability.” He divides all things into those that have neither 
beginning nor end; and which are called eternal, those which have 
beginning but no end, which are called perpetual, those which 
have both beginning and end, which arc called temporal. “ Two 
things there are,” he says, “ which repair the divine likeness in 
man, the beholding of truth and the exercise of virtue. God being 
the Just and the Wise immutably, Man being just and wise mut- 
ably.” He distinguishes three kinds of works, the work of God, 
the work of Nature, the work of the artificer imitating nature. 
The work of God is indicated in the words, “ In the beginning He 
created heaven and earth;” the work of Nature in the words, 
“Let the earth bring forth the green herb “the business of the 
artificer,” he says, “ is to unite things which are separate and to 
distinguish things that are joined.” He then discusses the faculties 
of man as exercised in different acts of production and imitation. 
The statue, he says, comes from the contemplation of a man, the 
house from the contemplation of a mountain which is a protec- 
tion against the tempest, the invention of clothes from the obser- 
vation of the bark of trees and the feathers of birds and the scales 
of fishes. He inquires into the true definition of Nature, acknow- 
ledges the difficulty of the question, and proceeds to show the 
different senses that have been given to it, that they may not be 
confounded. First, it has been taken for the archetypal example 
of all things in the divine mind ; then it is defined as that which 
assigns to each thing its own ; secondly, Nature has been called 
the property of each thing or that which informs each thing with 
its proper differentia ; in this sense we speak of all things by nature 
tending to the earth, of its being the nature of fire to burn, &c. 
A third definition is that Nature is the internal fire which penetrates 
all sensible things and causes them to bring forth. The last sub- 
ject in his first bodk is the origin and purpose of Logic. He places 
this study last, he says, because it was discovered last ; other things 
had been found out, then it was necessary that logic also should be 
found out, because no one could properly speak of things unless 
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he first recognized the method of speaking rightly. In treating 
this subject he does little more than quote certain passages from 
Boethius, which we have already brought under the notice of our 
readers. Hugo is chiefly useful for the pains which he takes in 
pointing out the truth, obvious enough but likely to be forgotten 
in that age, that the practice of all arts, of speaking and reasoning 
especially, must have preceded the discovery of the maxims and 
principles which regulate them. 

Hugo’s place 46. We think our readers will agree with us that we have here 
phicaimsi an interesting specimen of a 12th century student and religious 
tory- philosopher. If Hugo was, as is alleged, a Mystic, it can hardly 
be denied that a Mystic is capable of exhibiting practical sense and 
considerable erudition. Indeed, after all that has been said about 


Abelard’s spirit of investigation — and we certainly have shown no 
wish to disparage Abelard — it might fairly be contended that there 
is more of the spirit of progress in Hugo than in his contemporary, 
that though he might dispute less ably, he would also be less likely 
to limit knowledge by the rules and terms of dialectics. The 
theology of Hugo compels him to be a continual searcher, the ever 
expanding knowledge of the infinite and eternal God is the only 
ultimate end he can think of, as it is the only reward after which 
he aspires. A man with such aims and with so much diligence 
and courage in carrying them out, must have given a powerful 
impetus to the minds of his cotemporaries. His name has been 
less remembered in later times than it deserves, because it has 
been overshadowed by those of other men who met some of the 
tastes of the age more successfully, though their actual power 
was not greater than his, periiaps not equal to his. 

BrScia”^ Abelard had an eminent pupil, of whose projects, 

whose failure, and whose death it is the business of the political 
not of the philosophical historian to speak. But we have so often 
broken through the limits which it becomes us, according to pre- 
cedent, to observe, that we shall make no excuse for at least men- 
loning the name of Arnold of Brescia. How the speculations on 
dialectics, or even on theology, in which Abelard indulged, can 
have borne fruit m a scheme for restoring a Senate and Tribunes to 
iinwADeiard making the ecclesiastical world give place to the clas- 

i.iSnSt sical. It IS not easy at once to conceive. And any theories about 
I*"® two sets of thoughts are nearly sure to 

M ^ ^ “satisfactory in proportion to their ingenuity. 
Much might be said of the way in which a spirit of inquiry when 
direction, spreads into another. But 
oug Abelard was a vigorous and even a restless inquirer, one 
doM_Dot peroeive how his investigations should have led any one 
to disturb the peace of cities, far less to organize a society by re- 
stonng older forms than those which were displaced. It is only in 
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connection with the general movements of the time that one can 
understand how Abelard drew such audiences to his lectures on 
Universals at Paris, and it is only by attention to the same move- 
ments that one can understand how the acts of an enthusiast like 
Arnold should have become serious in the eyes of Popes and 
EmperOTs, and should have reacted on the philosophy of the 
schools. 

48. Arnold sought the assistance of Frederick Barbarossa in Popo. 
support of his popular movement against the Pope, or rather aid^the 
offered to fraternize with him. Though his proposals were re- 
ceived with little respect, they proved that there was a new element 

at work in the world, and that henceforth the conflict w»ouId not 
be merely between the civil and ecclesiastical heads of the Roman 
empire. The memorable struggles between the Italian cities 
which brought the Popedom into the new and curious position of a 
champion of freedom against the German despotism, revealed still 
more clearly the existence of this third power, and showed that it 
would have an increasing influence on the destinies of Europe. It 
is evident that the question of Unity, what it means, how it was to Schools an. i 
be preserved under its present conditions, or under what new con- 
ditions it was possible, had been debated elsewhere than in the 
University of Paris, between other combatants than William of 
Champeaux and Abelard or even Bernard. The failure of the 
second crusade, which had been so powerfully advocated by the 
Abbot of Clairvaux, showed that the unity of Christendom, even 
when it was represented by powerful kings, was still an imperfect 
one, scarcely able to match itself against the unity of Islamism. 
Evidently its spiritual centre was not firm. Italy felt its weakness 
even more than the rest of Europe. But all felt it, Churchmen as 
well as Statesmen, Becket as much as Henry II. How was Unity 
to be maintained ? Who were to discover the secret of it ? Might 
not the Doctors do what the Popes were failing to do ? Might not 
they lay bare the very principle which could keep the minds of 
men as well as societies together? They believed that they could. 

The secret of all strifes and discoveries lay, as it seemed to them, 
within. Heresies and evil opinions were the radical causes of them. 

To extirpate these was the great work of which the world was in 
need. 

49. Such became the leading characteristical thought of the The saint 
latter part of the 12th century. Was it not also the thought of 

that earlier half which Bernard represented? Not pecisely in 
the same sense, Bernard had a horror of heresies as foes to prac- 
tical life, as disturbers of the devotion of Monasteries, as hinderers 
of the common action of the Christian nations against the Infidels. 

But he was, as we have seen, a Saint and not a Doctor ; with little 
skill in tracing the rise and growth of an opinion, however he might 
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wish to drive it away ; much more capable of pouring forth tamest 
exhortations than of giving learned solutions of difficulties. An- 
other kind of man was needed when dialectical skill had established 
itself in the Universities as part of the profession of those who 
taught in them, and when political rebellion had gone so far in 
shaking the prestige of Papal dominion. 

50. Peter the Lombard, though of Italian birth, got his learning 
where almost every one else got it at this time, in Paris. He had 
profited by the teaching both of St. Bernard and of Hugo de St. 
Victore. In 1159 he became Bishop of Paris. He died, according 
to some authorities, in 1160, according to others, in 1164. Per- 
haps it was fitting that the Master of Sentences should have a 
scanty personal biography, that he should be known to us almost 
entirely through a book. That book has an oracular form and 
character which does not belong to any earlier composition of the 
Middle Ages. Oracles were what people who had been wearied 
of Abelard’s continual questioning were longing for. But such 
oracles would have been less satisfactory to the spirit of this age, 
perhaps would have been rejected by it, if they had proceeded from 
an authoritative tribunal like that of Rome. A Bishop had less 
chance of being listened to than a simple Doctor. The Master of 
Sentences did not create his fame or increase it by his mitre. His 
decrees came forth in the shape of ‘ Distinctions ; ’ he paid rever- 
ence to the intellect even while he was uttering decrees to which 
it bowed. 

51. This remark must be remembered by every reader of the 
Sentences. Though they were the foundation of a number of 
anathemas against Heretics which issued from Paris and are com- 
monly appended to Peter’s four books, they themselves were not 
received at first without suspicion. They contain a careful ex- 
amination of opinions and a statement, generally an honest state- 
ment, of the perplexities of the student’s mind out of which they 
have arisen. The teacher does not forbid but encourages the 
diligent weighing of words, the following out acts and thoughts to 
their principle. He complains of those whom he calls Heretics 
rather for precipitation in their decisions than for too much hesi- 
tation. He believes that there is certainty at the root of all things ; 
but he allows for the thorns and thistles which oppose themselves 
to him who is digging down to it. 

52. The first distinction of Peter the Lombard is between 
things and signs. His inclination to make this contrast the ground 
of his whole treatise may be traced probably to the influence 
of Hugo. Things, are with him, as with the writer on Sacra- 
ments, eternal realities; Signs, the tokens by which they make 
themselves loiown in the outward world. But the mind of Peter 
IS far less historical than that of Hugo. He does not trace the use 
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of tli€%e signs in different periods, but he advances at once to the heart 
of the mystery which was occupying the whole thought of the Middle 
Ages from whatever point that thought might start, in whatever 
direction it might seem to be moving. The first book of the Sen- 
tences is professedly on the mystery of the Trinity. The other three 
books are derived from this ; implicitly their subject is the same. 

53. He begins with Things. Of these some are to be enjoyed, UsjsandEn- 
some are to be used ; there are some which both enjoy and use. iib.TSist.i, 
Those things which are to be enjoyed make us blessed. By 

those which are to be used, we are assisted in tending to blessed- 
ness, so that we may come to the truly good things and dwell 
in them. We are the things that both enjoy and use ; placed 
between the two, as the saints and angels are also. To etijo^ is to 
dwell in the love of anything for its own sake ; to use is to turn 
to account that which is presented to us for this end. All other 
use is named abuse. The things, then, which we are to enjoy are 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The Trinity is that 
supreme thing, common to all who enjoy it, if, indeed, it may 
be called a thing, and not rather the cause of all things, nay, 
if the word cause itself is not too mean. The things we are to 
use are the world and the creatures in it. The invisible things 
of God are to be understood through the things that are made, 
the use of the world is, that out of temporal things eternal things 
may be taken in. 

54. The last of these sentences is taken from Augustine, who is ThoFatiujrs; 
the great authority for both the distinctions which we have touched 

upon ; indeed, for the whole treatise. Peter Lombard avowedly 
builds his book upon the Fathers. He wishes rather to be con- 
sidered a collector of their judgments than an utterer of his own. 

Still he is not a copyist or a plagiarist. The Fathers have culti- 
vated in him the power of original thinking and of methodizing his 
thoughts. When he quotes them, it is not as a slavish repeater of 
their words, but as a student and interpreter of their sense. It ^^is 
otherwise, we think, when he appeals to the Scriptures. There 
he often does catch at mere sounds ; the historical spirit of the 
Scriptures puzzles him ; he cannot deduce formulas and maxims 
from them so quickly as from Augustine, therefore they are intro- 
duced rathet to sustain a conclusion he has already formed than to 
suggest one. When they are troublesome, and do not bear out his 
conclusion, he treats them much as other commentators do. For theSibic! 
instance, St. Paul% sentence, “ God will have all men to believe 
and come to the knowledge of the truth, *’ strikes him as perilously treats the 
comprehensive; he therefore proposes the very simple expedient v. 

of inverting it ; it means only that “ all come to the knowledge of 
the truth whom God wills to do so,” cipie.) 

55. It is not for the pleasure of pointing out a weakness in our 
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jnconsis- eminent schoolman that we have allu3ed to this monstrons^irit^r- 
^Z7ofthl' pretation. It illustrates a contradiction which was not confined to 
Divine which he inherited in part from his m^tej^, Augustine^ and 

which has descended upon some who have known little either of 
the master or the pupil. Contemplated as an object of trust and 
delight to the purified spirit, the Divine nature always presents 
itself to him as essential Charity. Each Person exhibits some as- 
pect of that love, which he regards as only another name for the 
holy and undivided Trinity. But when the Being whom he has 
spoken of in this rapturous language, presents himself as an origi- 
Omnipotencc nating Will, another thought intrudes itself— Omnipotence takes 
and Charity, Charity. If the two seem to come into collision, the 

second must be sacrificed to the first. It is supposed to be an act 
of reverence to confess absolute power ; merely an act of self-indul- 
gence to believe in an absolute love. And this, through the very 
condition of a heavenly spirit, is declared to be that it should enter 
into this absolute love, and should refer all powers to it. Or else 
our finite faculties are called in to justify our attempting to grasp 
the one kind of infinity instead of acknowledging the other. The 
philosophy, as much as the theology of Peter Lombard is affected 
by this inconsistency ; we could not, therefore, pass it over. But 
ifis great we must do justice to the strength of his philosophy as well as of 
merits. theology. No student of divinity can read his first book, we 

should conceive, without acquiring a deeper and clearer concep- 
tion of principles in which he has implicitly believed, without cul- 
tivating the precious habit of distinction. And we doubt whether 
any student of philosophy can read large portions of that book and 
of the three following, without acquiring a new sense of the dignity 
and responsibility of the name which he has taken upon him ; 
without confessing that the dogmatist has taught him to be more of 
an inquirer than he was before. 

^ifluenccof 56. It will be evident from the hints which we have given 
ugus me. Augustine not only influenced very powerfully the 

mind of Peter Lombard, as he did the whole mind of the Middle 
Ages, but that he imparted to his pupil that habit of thought re- 
specting the will of God and His determinations, as to the well- 
doing and well-being of His creatures, which we ordinarily asso- 
ciate with the Bishop of Hippo. Perhaps the 88th Distinction of 
the first book, which relates to this subject, may be as helpful as’ 
any we could select, in enabling the reader to understand the ten- 
dencies and the method of our author. ^ 

Pn^science “ It has been said above that the prescience of God is only of 
wid Science, fmiire things, but of all future things as well good as evil. Know- 
ledge or wisdom, on the other hand, has respect not only, to future 
things, but also to present ; not only to temporal things, but also 
to eternal, seeing that God knows himself. Hence arises a ques- 
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tion cannot be evaded— whether divine knowledge or pre- 
science is the cause of the things^ or the things are the causes 
of the knowledge or prescience. For it would seem as if the 
prescience of God were the cause of those things which fall 
under it, seeing that they would not have come to pass unless whetiiVi* the 
God had foreseen them, and it was impossible for them not to 

happen, seeing that God did foresee them Svine ^?escf- 

The same also must be affirmed of knowledge, to wit, that 
because God hath known certain things, therefore they are. 

Which sentiment Augustine seems to support, saying, God knew 
not these things from a certain time, but all temporal things 
that were to be, and among these what and when we should 
beg from Him, and when and concerning what things He would 
hear or not hear ; this he foresaw without beginning. For He 
did not know all creatures because they arc, but they are be- 
cause He knew them.” .... And again, in the Cth book 
of his Ecclesiastes — “ When times depart and succeed, nothing 
departs or succeeds in the knowledge of God wherein lie knew 
all things which He made by it.” Peter Lombard tlien goes on to 
point out the inconveniences which would follow if this doctrine 
were admitted. ‘‘If the knowledge or the prescience of God 
the cause of all things, it is the cause of all evils; therefore God cmhaittiua^ 
would be the author of evils, which is altogether false, iliit again, 
there is equal inconvenience in assuming that the things which are 
to be, are the cause of the knowledge or prescience of God. Were 
this so, then something would exist as the cause of that which is 
eternal, something alien and diverse from it; the knowledge of the 
Creator would depend upon the creatures ; the created would be 
the cause of the uncreated. How is this contradiction to bo 
cleared up ? Identify knowledge with acquaintance (Scientia sclcniTal 
with Notitia), and we may say boldly, the Science or Ih’escicnce of 
God is not the cause of things that come to pass in any other sense 
than that without it they do not come to pass. J3ut if under the 
name of knowledge, you include good pleasure and disposition, 
then it may be rightly called the cause of those things which God 
creates. In this way perhaps wc may understand Augustine, 

‘ they are because He knew them ;* that is, because knowing, He 
was satisfied, and because He disposed them according to His 
knowledge. This sense is the more probable, because Augustine is 
there speaking only of things that are good, of the creatures which 
God makes, all which He knows, not simply, but with a knowledge 
which includes satisfaction and disposition. But evil things God 
knows and foresees before they come to pass, by simple acquaint- 
ance or external understanding. God foresees and predicts that 
which He will not produce, as He foresaw and predicted the infi- 
delity of the Jews, but did not produce it. He did not force them 
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into the sin of infidelity because He foresaw it, nor would He have 
foreseen or predicted their evils unless those evils were to be ac- 
tually in them. Augustine says, He did not therefore force any 
one to sin because He foreknew what would be the sins of naen, 
for He foresaw their sins, not His own. Therefore, if those things 
which He foresaw were not theirs, He foresaw what was not true. 
But seeing His prescience cannot be deceived, beyond a doubt it 
was not another sinned, but they sinned — this God foreknew. And 
therefore, if they had wished not to do evil but good, it would have 
been foreseen that they would not do evil by Him who knew what 
?heDUcm would do.’* There is still a difficulty which our author 

ml thinks it his duty to state, Either, it is said, things happen 
otherwise than God foresaw them, or not otherwise. If not other- 
wise, then all things happen by necessity ; if otherwise, the pre- 
science of God may be deceived or may be changed. But they may 
happen otherwise, because they may happen otherwise than they 
do happen; but they do happen as has been foreseen, there- 
fore they may happen otherwise than was foreseen. The answer 
is : All such phrases as these, it is impossible that that should not he 
The Solution, which God has foreseen^ it is impossible that all things should not he 
foreseen that come to pass, may be taken conjunctively or dis- 
junctively. For if you understand it thus, * It cannot be otherwise 
than God hath foreseen,’ that is to say, it cannot be that God has 
foreseen it one way and it comes to pass in another way, you under- 
stand what is true. But if you say ‘ This cannot happen otherwise 
than it does happen, and in another way than that in which God 
foresaw it would happen,’ that is false. It might have happened 
otherwise than it did, and God saw it would happen as it did. 
The same distinction applies to the other saying, that it is impos- 
sible that that should not happen which God has foreseen, or when 
God has foreseen it. To say that it is impossible that all which 
comes to pass should not be foreseen, that is to say, that it should 
come to pass and not be foreseen, is true. To say that it was im- 
possible for God not to foresee everything which comes to pass, is 
flilse. For He might cause that it should not come to pass, and so 
that it should not be foreseen.” 

Every reader will perceive how easily the habit of word- 
teucus. splitting, in its worst form, might be cultivated by such teaching 
as this. And when word-splitting went along with stringent dog- 
matism, when men were condemned for not apprehending the 
accurate terms which the doctor had used to guard against errors 
on the right or the left, there would be great danger lest the 
student, having first become the slave of words, should afterwards 
make them the excuse for establishing a tyranny over his brethren. 
We have some sense of the greatness of these perils, and we are 
sure that they were greater in reality than they can be in our 
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apprehension. Tet we must maintain that such writers as Peter TheCompcn- 
Lombard were doing something to counteract this danger, if by 
accident they may have promoted it. The cure for the extreme 
lust of distinction certainly is not found in overlooking distinctions 
or denying their importance. It is not found by shrinking from 
the severe examination of words and of their shades of meaning. 

The more carefully that examination is pursued, the more we are 
led to feel the significance and sacredness of words, the less are we 
likely to play dishonest tricks with them. That words are things, 
mighty and terrible things, was the special lesson which the middle 
ages had to learn, and which they had to impart. Many supersti- 
tions they indulged unquestionably concerning these words, many 
magical arts were practised by means of them. But when they 
descended into the subterranean world and discovered in what 
vulcanian fires their weapons were fashioned, they were more on 
their guard against those above ground who gave them an unna- 
tural sharpness or used earthly herbs and medicaments to make 
them poisonous. If there was mischief in connecting them with 
the deepest principles of theology, there was also the benefit of 
making the use of them more cautious and earnest, lie who 
speculated or traded with them might win unusual profits by his 
venture ; but the risks were also terrific 

58. Those who have gone with us so far, will not need to be 
told what \\ e suppose these schoolmen needed, to make their dis- ' ^ 
tinctions effectual for their own age and for other ages, even when 
they worked them out most honestly and most diligently. The old 
Socratic commerce with facts and nature, was required by the 
craftsmen in the University of Paris, as it had been by those in the 
School of Alexandiia, to prevent I'efined investigations into the force 
of words from becoming embarrassing to the intellects which they 
might have helped to make clearer. This evil was greater in the 
twelfth century than it had been in the eleventh. When scholar- 
ship belonged to the monasteries, there was a homely life of dig- 
ging, draining, building, managing accounts, punishing the rcfrac- tlu 
tory, teaching the children, -which helped to make study practical, teats, 
or to remind students that they ought to be so. The Universities 
were more exclusively word-laboratories. There was a likeness of 
the family in the first, if family ties in their ordinary sense were 
renounced. In the other, the tie was almost exclusively tljat be- 
tween teacher and disciple ; often, it may be, a very cordial and 
affectionate one, but in its nature temporary, liable to be deter- 
mined by changes of place and changes of opinion ; if prolonged 
beyond a certain time, often prolonged to the injury of the pupil's 
growth ; wanting therefore the stability of the other more general 
relations. It was advantageous, we conceive, to Hugo and to Peter 
Lombard, that their University experience was in a considerable 
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degree founded upon and blended with their Mon^tic, so Aafc 
they did not set up the latter against the former, as Bernard did, 
or merely resort to it in hours of sorrow and exhaustion, as Abe- 
lard did. Still both of them belong, Peter Lombard especially, to 
what we may call the University age, an age which had not begun 
in the days of Anselm, and which underwent great changes, if it 
may not be said to have passed into another, before the days of 
Aquinas. It was a very critical moment in the history of European 
culture, not altogether unlike the one in individual life when the boy 
leaves the school forms for a more elaborate and systematic course of 
instruction. In both there is the danger that what was vital and 
energetic, however immature, in the first stage, should be exchanged 
for formality in the second ; the equal danger that there should be a 
reaction against this formality, and that a stormy life should take 
the place of a calm one. 

59. Europe in the twelfth century had no exemption from this 
last hazard more than from the other. We have spoken of the 
Distinctions and the protests against heresy in Peter the Lombard, 
as indicating what confused elements there were in the world 
around, and how little the schools could preserve themselves 
from the turmoil. It must not be forgotten that the time in which he 
wrote was not merely the time of the struggles of the Italian Republics 
with each other and with Germany, but also of those battles of our 
Henry II. and his Archbishop, which form so memorable a chap- 
ter in English history. It is a countryman of our own who, better 
perhaps than any one else, makes us feel the relation between the 
outward and inward life of the time. John of Salisbury, the 
friend of Becket, before the end of his life the Bishop of Chartres, 
was not perhaps a philosopher in the strict sense of the word. Like 
most of his countrymen he was, by nature, less of a metaphysician 
than of a politician. It was in the business of the world that he 
learnt what inner lore is needful to direct it. For that very 
reason he was more competent than those who were immersed in 
school pursuits, to make observations upon their influence and their 
connection with other very different influences. A few of the hints 
which his Pohjcraticus supplies on this subject may afford much help 
to the student of middle age philosophy in understanding the kind 
of atmosphere by which the schoolmen were surrounded, and which 
even in their cloisters and closets they were forced to breathe. 

* 60. We should especially recommend our readers to look at th^ 
18th Chapter of the Second Book, wherein the author treats of 
“ the foundation of Mathematics, and the exercise of the senses and 
the energies of the soul, and the profit of reason, and the efiScacy of 
liberal arts.” The main object of the chapter which bears this 
comprehensive title, is to distinguish between the Mathesis and 
M^thesis, the first being, as he says, “ founded in nature, proved 
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by reason, confirmed by experience ; the other, its pernicious and 
reprobate counterfeit/' Starting with this design, he touches upon 
the investigation of nature, which he distinguishes into the inquiry ® ® 
that is conducted by the dissection of things into their parts, and 
that which refers the whole to its two elements of Form and Matter. 

Here,” he says, “the heaviness of the senses makes itself mani- 
fest, seeing they can only deal with the nature of corporeal things, 
and with this nature divided into portions, the eye only reporting of 
colour, quantities, figures — the ear of sounds,” &c. Touch, he looks Tiie Senses, 
upon as a kind of connecting link between body and soul. Thence 
he passes to the power of Imagination in presenting absent forms ; The imagi- 
thence to the Keason or Intellect, “ which can deal with the incor- 
poreal, which now looks upon things as they are, now otherwise 
than as they are ; which now unites things distinct, now severs and 
disjoins things united.” He regards the “ power of Abstraction Abstraction, 
in the intellect, that which conceives Form apart from Matter, and 
Matter apart from Form (though they do not actually exist apart), 
as the very instrument of philosophy, the workshop of all liberal 
arts, without which nothing could be rightly held or rightly 
taught.” He traces clearly and gracefully the process of abstrac- 
tion ; how it excludes whiteness and blackness, and the other acci- 
dents of particular men from the general notion of a man ; “ the 
reason defining what the intellect conceives, and treating all par- 
ticular cases as comprehended under the general title, mortal — 
rational — animal. Whilst, therefore, the intellect collects like- 
nesses and unlikenesses, while it carefully scrutinizes the agreement 
of things that difier and the differences of things that agree, while it 
diligently investigates what each thing has in common with many 
things, what with fewer, while it penetrates into that which is ne- 
cessary to each thing, it discovers many conditions, — some universal, 
some individual. Which conditions, defining and dividing in various Tbo anti- 
ways at its pleasure, the glance of the mind is sent into the very 
secret of nature itself, so that nothing natural may be hidden 
irom it.” Our excellent critic, who had a great dread of pre- 
sumption, and was very anxious to cultivate humility, was quite 
unaware of the arrogance of this statement, and would have 
been startled if he had been told how much of nature was hidden, 
and must for ever remain hidden, from those who were using this 
method of divining its secrets, who were permitting the intellect 
to prescribe and teach, when its business was to obey and learn. 

Still nothing can be better and more felicitous than John of Salis- 
bury’s account of the order and derivation of sciences as they then 
existed. “ How magnitude and multitude circumscribe the whole The Quad- 
world ; how by the abstracting intellect the soul ascends through 
different degrees of honourable arts to the throne of perfect philo- 
sophy ; how arithmetic, music, geoiuetry and astronomy, constitute 
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the true Mathesis ; how by them the height of earthly wisdom is 
attained,” he describes in words which he had partly learnt from 
Boethius, but which he had understood and made his own. Thence 
Astrology, the transition is natural to the false Mathesis, or the doctrine of the 
astrologers, which is not so much ridiculed for its folly as de- 
nounced for its impiety. Unquestionably there was ground for 
both charges. The astrologers were substituting audacious guesses 
for science ; they were practically setting up the government of 
the stars in place of the government of God, Nevertheless, we 
How they may believe that they too had a work for mankind which they 
were performing, however rashly and ignorantly, and which in due 
Truth in spite time they would leave to worthier hands. While the rigid forms 
liStyf of logic were controlling the free dynamics of nature, they were 
bearing witness that there must be some way of entering into 
dynamical secrets, that there must be a knowledge of laws by which 
man is governed and which he does not create out of the forms of 
his own mind. The explorers of planetary influence, though in 
one respect the most unscientific of all men, were in this sense the 
harbingers of a truer and more living kind of science than any 
which it was possible for the schools to engage in or to recognize. 
J’oUcratos, 01. The Seventh Book, however, is that which most concerns us. 

.00 c seven. learned countryman’s writings we can 

scarcely be expected to speak without some jealousy, seeing he 
assumes our office, and becomes the historian of Metaphysical and 
phnosophSjai Moral Philosophy. We hope we are not betraying our bad mo- 
iiistory. ^ives if WG say, that the opinions of John of Salisbury respecting 
Epicureans, Stoics, and Academicians, respecting Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, and respecting the whole course of later studies in 
the east or west, are more valuable as illustrations of the mind of 
the 12th century, represented in one of its most accomplished men, 
than for any special light which they throw on the times before 
cri5ciSii*on Most of his remarks are judicious and practical, and marked 

tile Ancients, by some of the characteristics of an English mind. He dislikes the 
dogmatists, he dislikes the extreme of scepticism. He values So- 
crates, because he looks upon him chiefly as a moralist. He has 
the respect for Plato which might be expected from an admirer of 
Augustine, without any very accurate conception of what he 
thought or did. Practically obeying Aristotle in the whole habit 
of thought and study which he had inherited from him through 
Porphyry and Boethius, he yet entertains us with extremely uncer- 
tain legends about the man, and had probably a very second-hand 
acquaintance with his books. He makes, as Ritter has remarked, 
the most curious mistakes in the names of the philosophers whose 
opinions he describes. 

62. John of Salisbury becomes very valuable when he tells us 
what was passing around him. His words are not indeed to be 
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taien for Gospel on this subject more than upon the history of the His notices 
past. His tendency is to be over-critical ; and since he sets up 
philosophy as the proper refuge from the trifles of the Court, he is 
apt to be particularly impatient when he supposes that it is begin- 
ning to trifle itself. Nevertheless he is always lively, and generally 
fixes his mark on things and persons which really deserve ridicule 
or reprobation. The following observations refer to all times, but 
have a special bearing on his own. “They err impudently who Lib. c. 12, 
think that philosophy consists only in words. . • . . Those 

creatures who live in words had rather seem wise than be wise. 

They go about the streets ; they besiege the thresholds of men The Sophists 
more learned than themselves ; they stir up little questions ; they cemuryl^*^ 
make words into nets that they may catch the sense of other men 
and their own ; they are always more ready to raise a wind of 
arguments than to winnow a question if any difficulty hath arisen. 

These boasters of wisdom, not lovers of it, are afraid to betray their 
want of knowledge ; through base shame they had rather bo igno- 
rant of that which they are ignorant of, than seek it out and ignorance, 
learn it, especially if others are present who have the information. 

They talk hastily upon every subject, they judge all, they blame 
some, they glorify themselves ; they boast that tliey have found for 

out fresh what has been well rubbed by the ancients and has been new. 
handed down for many ages by the testimony of books to our 
times. They succeed in making themselves not understood rather 
from the weight and multitude of their words than from any dilFi* 
culty in the things, and when they have accomplished this high 
object, they think they deserve to be reckoned philosophers above all 

others Sometimes they wind and wind and reproduce 

the same things, drawing wonder to themselves from the very labours arts, 
and tortures to^which they are reduced by the ignorance which pre- 
vents them from turning in any new direction. Yet the would-be 
sage has no one profession or art. Like the hungry Cl reek in Juvenal, 
he is everything, — grammarian, rhetorician, geometrician, painter, 
athlete, augur, rope-dancer, physician, astrologer ; his knowledge is 
universal. And like tliat same Greek, if you bid him, he will go 
off to Heaven, and wiser than Dedalus will bear you whithersoever 
you wish, safe through the empty air. If you crave modestly that 
you may be taught what authors have meant in their writings, ^ ^ ^ • 
which you hope to discover by penetrating through the letter of 
them, he will tell you that you arc duller than an x\rcadian ass. 

Who but a fool would trouble himself about the letter wliich kills ? 
who but a serpent would go upon his belly and eat dust all the 
days of his life ? Play with words, tell stories with words, dispute 
with words, that is the business of the learned man. So long as 
he can speak, it is no matter where he gets his thoughts, or what 
they are, or about what.” 
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63. Our author proceeds for some pages in this strain, describing 
the rhetorician and sophist of the Middle Ages, whose features, as 
2f cffiteS hinted in the first part of this treatise, may be compared but 
ciom uiliiko’ must by no means be confounded with those of the rhetoricians 
of the age of ^^d sophists who called forth the wit and wisdom of Socrates, 
Pericles. seeing that these latter had alw^s a practical field for the exercise 
of their powers, could influence multitudes and govern com- 
monwealths ; while those whom J ohn of Salisbury described dealt 
in words for the words* sake, and could hope to do little more than 
raise up a set of pupils who should enlarge or refine the quibbles 
In what which they were to inherit. The dialectics of this time, therefore, 
stSdy of*^^ unless when tliey became involved with theological controversies, 
were always liable to be regarded as exercises of skill apart from 
the one tium any result. Logic threatened to occupy the whole field of science, 
to the other. those who resisted its incarsions were not unfrequently driven 
to ineffectual complaints or to ridicule, because they could not tell 
themselves where they should fix the limits which the usurper 
might not transgress. To this subject John of Salisbury addresses 
himself, and in the course of his criticisms gives us some valuable 
hints respecting the condition of Nominalist and Eealist contro- 
versies in his time. “Many,” he says, “ dress themselves in some 
few fragments or rags of the garments of philosophy and boast 
among the unlearned as if the whole of it was within their juris- 
diction They bring forth, perhaps, some new opinion 

about genera and species, which had escaped Boethius, of which 
Plato knew, nothing, but which they by wonderful luck have ex- 
tracted from the mines of Aristotle They are prepared to solve 
controversy, the old question, in working at which the world has grown old, in 


Realism 

practically 

denied. 


wnicn more time has been consumed than the Ccesars consumed in 
acquiring and governing the universe, more money spent than 
Croesus ever possessed. Long has this question exercised num- 
bers through their whole life; this one discovery has been the 
object of their search ; they have at last arrived at no result at all. 
The reason I suppose was that their curiosity was never satisfied 
with that which alone could be discovered. For as in the shadow 
of any body the substance of solidity is vainly sought for, so in 
those things which belong to the intellect and which can be only 
conceived as universais but cannot exist as universals, the substance 
of a more solid existence is nowise traceable. To wear out a life 
m things of this kind is to work, teach, and do nothing. For these 
are the clouds of things which are always in flight, and which 
vamsh the more _ quickly the more eagerly you pursue them. 
Authors solve this question in many ways and in various dis- 
comses ; and since they have used words which are capable of 
diprent sens^, they have left to men of a litigious temper plenti- 
ful material for contention. Thence it comes to ^ass thatf Ntheu 
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things that are objects of the senses and other individual things 
have been apprehended, seeing that these only are said truly to 
exist, the intellect transfers them into different conditions, in 
respect of which the individuals become specifical and general. 

There are those who after the manner of mathematicians abstract believers 
forms and refer to these whatever is said concerning universals. 

Others analyze our intellects themselves, and would have them Con- 
invested with the names which denote universals. (They would Am Sn 
refer universality to the intellect itself.) There have been those 
who said that Oenera and Species were the very names which univorsniivun 
represent them. But their opinion is now^ exploded and has dis- Sscri^con- 
appeared with their author. There are, however, those who may 
be caught treading in their footsteps, though they blush to confess Nominalists, 
either their leader or his doctrine, teachers who, adhering only to Q^pri romw 
the names, ascribe to the nature of language that which they would vnxs subtva- 
withdraw from the things and the intellects. Each appeals to the 
authority of some great judge, sustaining the doctrine or their bunt 
error by the opinions of authors who have indifferently used names 
for things or things for names. Hence spring up great seminaries 
of disputants, and each one collects the sentiments whereby he can 
establish his own heresy. There is no getting away from Genera 
and Species. From whatever point the discourse begins, thither 

you will find it turning Whatever Rufus is doing, 

there is nothing but Nevia for Rufus. If he is glad, if he weeps, 
if he is silent, he speaks only of her. Does he sup, does he drink, 
does he ask, does he refuse, does he nod assent, it is only Nevia. 

If there is no Nevia, he is dumb.” John of Salisbury is fond of 
poetical quotations, and often applies them wittily. This perhaps 
is one of his happiest, and illustrates well the absorbing passion of 
the Middle Age doctor ; Avith the insanity to which he was liable 
both in the presence and absence of its object, 

64. Such were the opinions of a man of letters, who had been 
also a man of the world and was a man of the Church, about the 
great philosophical argument of his day. His division of the com- The Lesson 
batants into the champions of substantial forms, of the abstracting 
intellect and, under some modification or other, of pure Nomi- criticism, 
nalism, is one which the latest historians have followed. That he 
himself inclined to the second class appears tolerably clea» from his 
language ; though he is evidently not a dogmatical sectarian, and 
felt that there was something in each of the opinions to which he 
did not subscribe, which ought to be confessed and accounted for. 

His statement respecting the indifferent use of the names Words 
and Things by the greater writers, who felt that each did involve 
the other, and that an absolute separation between them was im- 
possible, while the sects or heresies which bore their name were 
founded on that separation, is of high practical worth and of wide 

M 
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ijpplication. The reader must not, however, suppose that tMs 
equitable solution of the difficulty relieves him of any further con- 
cern with the question out of which it arises, so that he may 
henceforth part company with Genera and Species, and devote 
himself to some more agreeable topic. The thirteenth century will 
present us with another phase of this Realist struggle. It will tell 
us whether the science of words was able to come to any under- 
standing and reconciliation with those which concern the life of 
nature, the doings of man, the being of God. 



CHAPTER V. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

1, Ip the 11th century has deserved to be called the age of Hilde- 
brand, it is difficult for the student of the first sixteen years of the 
13th century not to name it the age of Innocent III. Those years 
certainly passed quickly away. The popes who succeeded occu- 
pied a very different position from that which the grand politician 
filled, and were men of far inferior ability. Yet the temper and 
spirit of Innocent survived in their battles with Frederick II. and 
the SrWabian family. Their triumph was indeed preparing the 
way for calamities, not for Italy only but, for the popedom. The 
wicked policy which brought Charles of Anjou into Italy as a 
counterweight to the Imperialists, was avenged wlien Philip 1(‘ 
Bel hurled Boniface from his throne. But even in the midst of 
Innocent’s tyranny, there were indications that the national kings 
— that the French kings especially, — might one day break the 
ecclesiastical yoke from their necks. The events which introduced 
the 14th century, were not in themselves proofs that the 13th cen- 
tury may not be claimed for the man of many devices, who combiiu’d 
so remarkably the power which belongs to this period with tluit 
which characterized Italians in the more refined time of Machiavelli. 

2. But this title, however plausible, cannot be supported by the 
analogy which suggests it. Mere skill in managing the wires of a 
machine, however consummate, indicates nothing but the talent of 
an individual. The age may be affected by it in its inward life, 
as well as in its outward condition ; but it cannot represent the 
thought which is at work in an age. Hildebrand’s conception 
of the popedom indicated that striving after unity which could 
be traced equally in the union of the west against the east, in 
the efforts after spiritual concentration by the Noriuan divines, in 
the effort after civil concentration by our Norman conqueror. The 
heart of the 13th century must be sought for elsewhere than in a 
heartless man and in a heartless scheme of policy. These might 
produce whirlwinds, and fires, and earthquakes, but the Lord was 
not in them. The still small voice which really rules the con- 
flicting qjements of thought in any period, must be listened for 
somewhere else than in the Vatican. 
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3. The rise of the Mendicant Orders will be regarded by every 
sound thinker as immeasurably more important to Europe than 
the negotiations, legatifins, and bulls of Innocent. These orders 
arrived apparently at the same result which he was compassing by 
his stratagems. To bring all men in all nations into one, to make 
them feel that they had a centre of unity, this was the design 
equally of Francis, the lover of the poor, — and of Dominic the 
underminer of heresy. Each sought the aid of the papal court to 
legitimate his scheme. When that aid had been reluctantly granted, 
each returned the service by doing more for the papacy than it had 
ever been able to do for itself. But the means which conduce to an 
end, prove not seldom greater than the end itself ; sometimes they 
counteract it in one way, as they contribute to it in another. Jesus 
Christ, as the friend of the poor, was the watchword in the early 
preaching of Francis. His human sympathy and human sorrow 
were to be the lodestone of all hearts. The exclusive exaltation 
of His Humanity, led to the exaltation of the female qualities 
of Humanity. The idolatry of the Virgin became extravagant. 
That idolatry passed into the idolatry of the leader himself; in 
whom so much of actual compassion and self-sacrifice had been 
manifested. In each of these tendencies, there was something that 
clashed with the respect for the papal throne, which, nevertheless, 
it was the business of the Order to exalt. Where there was no 
knowledge of its actual nature, where it was merely the shadow 
of a name, it might stand as the representative of Apostolical po- 
verty, in opposition to the splendour of the kings who ruled in the 
different lands. That vision was always liable to be scattered by 
the news which sometimes reached even peasants through some re- 
turning pilgrim or crusader, that money-getting by all means fair 
or foul was the especial characteristic of the Holy See. The ex- 
altation of poverty and the poor man, while it was honest, was 
most mighty ; but it threatened dangers to those whom for the 
present it upheld. The corruptions, divisions, heresies in the 
Franciscan Order, if they weakened itself, may have been the 
means of saving Eome from the terrors of its patronage. 

4. The Dominican Order may have seemed less likely to pro- 
duce these results, seeing that from the first it contemplated the 
extinction of heresy as its ultimate end, fellowship with the poor 
and abandonment of wealth as means to that end. But Dominic, 
even more than Francis, proclaimed the wealth of the clergy to be 
the great stumbling-block to the spread of Catholic doctrine, and 
the society which called itself by his name became formidable to 
the papacy by drawing to itself the functions and the power of the 
papacy. To explain how it did so is to explain one of the curious 
phenomena of this century. The Mendicant Orders seeded as if 
they were appealing to the conscience and the sympathies of the 
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unlearned, as if they existed to draw those who could understand 
nothing but sensible representations and popular legends into the wuritrorf- 
church’s net. The Mendicant Orders actually became the guides 
of European thought, the directors of school speculations. If we 
studied merely the life of St. Francis, such a change in the direction 
of their duties and powers would appear simply miraculous. But 
the starting point of the Dominicans was intellectual ; the intellec- 
tual doubts and controversies in the south of France called them 
into being. That they should become connected with the Univer- 
sities was but the fulfilment of their original design. Had they 
confined themselves to popular appeals, that design could never 
have been accomplished. They may have risen by levelling them- 
selves to the position, to the habits, even to the apprehensions of 
common people ; they could only maintain their ground by showing 
themselves ready to encounter the most cultivated, by using the 
leisure and the power which their indifference to money and sen- 
sual gratifications gave them, in acquiring all the knowledge which 
it was possible for any of their day to possess. That men having Their succors 
so definite an object, and being so clear about the way in which it 
might be attained, should have triumphed over all obstacles, and 
should, at last, have stamped their own image upon the intellect of 
those times, is no cause for wonder ; or at least that wonder must 
be renewed in each successive age because success is in every age 
the reward of the like devotion. 

5. It is not our business to relate the steps of the conflict by 
which the Mendicant Orders acquired dominion in the Universities, * 

which, in the last century, as we have seen were the centres of 
much independent thinking; wdiich even might be called anti- 
monastic ; which had nourished a Peter Abelard, and only with 
reluctance — never, perhaps, completely — ^yielded to the sentences of 
Peter Lombard. The history would be very interesting, but we 
should have to trace it through details which would withdraw us 
unreasonably from the main business of this treatise. It should 
always be remembered that Paris was the grand battle-field on 
which the old and the new powers tried their strength, and that 
many local and national questions, as well as ecclesiastical, were 
involved in the struggle and the decision. It should also be under- 
stood that when once the Dominicans had asserted an authority 
over what appeared in some sense their destined province, the 
Franciscans were under a kind of necessity to labour in the same 
sphere. It was a clear sign of a divine Providence that they did. 

The habits of the two orders, great as were their outward resem- 
blances, were essentially and radically different. To organize and faction of 
systematize was the taste and business of the one. To bring out the 
human, sentimental, individual aspects of theology and of humanity oTiier.^**^ 
was the characteristic effort of the other. The Dominican was 
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always verging upon the hardest intellectualism ; but h^ was exempt 
from much of the superstition to which the Franciscan yielded. 
He was liable to all the diseases which assault men of spiritual 
aspirations, to much of the sensualism into which they fall, through 
a desire of finding outward images by which they may represent 
their deeper intuitions; but he could not be withheld by mere 
maxims and formulas from tracing the windings of a thought, or 
from following nature into her hiding places. Both were dangerous, 
each would have been terrible without the other. Together they 
served to show forth the counteracting tendencies of a very 
memorable period. If each held down some truth, each brought 
some side of truth into light which its rival would have crushed. 
If they left many pernicious influences to after ages, they awakened 
a spiritual and intellectual energy, without which those ages would 
have been very barren. 

noheiiionof (j. The passages which we extracted from John of Salisbury at 
.^t*nse”against tlie close of the last chapter will have shown that intelligent men 
were beginning to be impatient of the disputes in the schools on 
another ground than their tendency to produce heretical specula- 
tions. The practical sense of those who had seen something of 
the world, the moral sense of those who had felt the grand issues 
to which Philosophy should lead, was scandalized by these dis- 
putes. What link was there between them and human action ? 
Must they not end at last in mere conjuring tricks? So great a 
movement as that which gave birth to the Mendicant Orders 
indicated that this feeling was awake, and added enormous 
^rmc^the Strength to it. In every age the impulse to bring forth the under 
revivers uf Strata of Society, to address the hearts and understandings of those 
saviours whom the rich suppose only to have hands for raising the fruits 

tiHMippcr of the earth, and stomachs for receiving a small portion of 

them, arises from a disgust at the trifles of the court and of 
the schools, from a belief that the upper classes and the learned 
classes must die of inanition if they do "hot receive a quick- 
ening impulse from the clods. God is able out of these 
stones to raise up children:” this has been the trumpet note 
of reformers in all ages. With this they have shaken the self- 
conceit of the rulers of nations, and the rulers of sects, of the 
religious Pharisee and the intellectual Sadducee, And there never 
has been a movement of this kind which has not done more to 
save the upper classes, and to save learning, than all the feeble 
experiments of statesmen and scholars who mistake the upholding 
of privileges for the preservation of power, or who think that there 
can be progress where there is no great and common goal on 
which the eyes of all runners may be fixed. A dreary, hopeless 
period had succeeded to the living energies which were at work in 
the commencement of the 12th century. Thought was awake, but it 
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was restless thought revolving continually about itself. There was 
enterprise; but instead of being connected with any great Christen- 
dom object, it was turned like the Venetian crusade to commercial 
aggrandizement, or at best to the extension of Latin dominion. 
There was the most skilful diplomacy, but its highest end was to 
outwit monarchs, traffic with the life of nations, identify the 
Churchman with the man of cunning. To give thought an object 
beyond itself, to make the plots of kings and states contemptible 
beside the great interests of humanity, to show that spiritual power 
is mightier than all material power, and can cause dry bones to 
awake and arise, — this was the effect of the new inspiration of the 
13th century. It is for these reasons that the names of Dominic 
and of Francis, in spite of their own errors, and of the sins of their 
followers, must be always venei’able and precious to mankind. 

7. Peter the Lombard, as we have seen, had done much to 
reduce dialectics into a minister of theology. What more, it may 
be asked, did the doctors of the 13th century accomplish than 
this? We do not wish to anticipate the answers to this question, 
which ought to be gained from the writers themselves, and which 
we hope will come out with sufficient clearness in the extracts which 
we shall make from them. But as a notion has gone forth that 
Aquinas and his fellow-workers achieved this victory, and estab- 
lished the perpetual dominion of divine lore over every otlier in the 
schools, we wish to explain in what sense we assent to this state- 
ment, and how we believe it has led the writers on the Middle Age 
philosophy astray. It is unquestionable that a much vaster domain 
of thought is embraced by the eminent teachers of this age, than 
by the one who uttered his sentences in the last. It is equally un- 
questionable that over the whole of this domain, theology became 
at last the absolute ruler. She does not merely assert a reserved 
dominion, she does not merely hold a court to which a few of 
the initiated are admitted, while her distant provinces are managed 
by satraps and pachas. She comes hNrth into open day, legislates, 
not indeed without consulting the other estates of the realm, but 
still in an altogether princely manner. She takes the highest 
judgment-seat, decides personally in all greater causes, regulates 
the principles upon wffiich every minor controversy is to be deter- 
mined. So far the claim which has been urged on behalf of, this 
age or the crime which has been imputed to it, must be fully 
acknowledged, and the consequences of the acknowledgment are 
manifold and important. But it should be also recollected that 
theology is not in this age what it was before the appearance of the 
Mendicant Orders, That which claimed dominion over humanity, 
had first stooped to humanity. To the Franciscan, most conspicu- 
ously, but practically also to the Dominican, doctrines had presented 
themselves as precious for the sake of the life of the wayffirer. The 
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Dominican could even boast that his zeal against .heresy was 
prompted by the interest which he felt that all should share that 
which was intended for all, that the poor should not be stripped of 
his inheritance by the tricks and subtleties of disputants. This 
was evidently a new state of things. Other sciences might less 
reluctantly consent to receive the yoke of one which could assert a 
closer relation to the student than all others and could vindicate 
for the student the higher glory of being a man. 

The Arabian 8. Other circumstances with which this change in the bearing 
learning. temper of the theologian had greatly to do, were powerfully 

affecting the general thought and the technical philosophy of this 
period. In a former chapter we hinted at the influence of the 
Saracenic teaching, especially in the schools of Spain, upon the 
mind of Christendom, or if that is too strong an expression, upon 
some minds in Christendom. In the 10th century this influence 
was discernible chiefly in the vague impressions which prevailed 
respecting the sorcery of Pope Gerbert. Such impressions were 
due partly to his superior acquaintance with physical science, 
partly to his imperial tendencies; there is no proof that he or 
his contemporaries had been affected by any metaphysical doctrines 
which prevailed in the Arabian schools. Metaphysics, however, 
had even then a great hold on the Arabian schools ; they were 
touching the heart of Moslem orthodoxy, — they often mingled in 
curious combination with the political strifes which led to the great 
Heasoiis for changes in Moslem history. We have deliberately determined that 
we will not attempt to furnish our readers with any account of the 
trSesoniie Philosophical sects which arose in the centres of Islamite cultiva- 
Arabian tion, because we could at best only give them second-hand reports, 
Bchoois. because those from whom we should derive our information 

appear to be uncertain whether they have understood the authors, 
whom they quote, correctly. To follow the mere Arabic scholar, 
who has no knowledge of philosophy, is unsafe, for he may overlook 
shades of meaning, and put a popular sense upon technical words 
which would often lead us into gross misunderstandings and mis- 
representations. To follow the modern interpreter, who comes 
armed with all the philosophical apparatus of the last hundred 
years, is more unsafe still, for he reads himself into the old times, 
and finds Kant or Schelling in El-Farabi or Ihn Sina. Neverthe- 
less the subject is evidently of great importance for the history of 
Christian Europe, and especially for the history of the 13 th cen- 
tury. And without entering into any particulars respecting the 
Mahometan sects, we think that it is not difficult to discover 
what the subject of all their inquiries was, what principal aids 
they resorted to in pursuing them, how both the end they were 
setting before them, and their methods became interesting to the 
students of a different faith. 
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9. God, in His own naked majesty and power, separated from Gromuiof 
all the creatures He had made, but ruling them, communicating 
His mind through angels, prophets, and kings, at last, through the 
Prophet, the ruler of kingdoms, the destroyer of idols ; this was 
the ground of all Moslem action and obedience. Whenever 
Moslem action and obedience should be mixed with or should give 
way to Moslem speculation, this must be its starting point. The 
invisible Being was there — the object and the foundation of belief. 

The world was there which He had made, revealing its outward 
surface to the eye, discovering some of its secret powers to the 
intellect. How the different portions of it were related to each 
other, what kind of dynasty the heaven and the luminous forms 
that appeared in it exercised over the earth, had been the question 
of questions for the Magian of Persia. They who succeeded to his 
dominions inherited also his curiosity. Astrology could never be Astroioffj'. 
indifferent to any oriental, whether Zoroaster or Mahomet was 
the teacher from whom he received his first lore. If he trembieil 
lest he should fall back into the worship of the Sabean whilst he 
was busy with his observations, so much the more was he disposed 
to seek for the laws that govern the motions of the bodies which 
others had made into gods. But, in pursuing these inquiries, wliat 
had become of the God, tlie one God in whose Name the hosts of 
the faithful had triumphed? How was He related to this earth, 
those stars, the laws which governed either or both? He had 
created them, of course, Moses said so ; Mahomet had adopKnl 
the words. They were enough for the simple warrior. How did Creation, 
they satisfy the reflecting sage ? What was creation ? What was 
that w'ord which liad called all these creatures into existence? 

How were they preserved in existence? What meant the secret 
life that was in them ? What meant the renewal of that life from 
age to age? What had the life of each particular thing to do 
with the great whole to which it belonged ? How did each thing 
sustain its own distinctness in the midst of that whole ? Whence 
had that whole come? Were there elements of matter out of 
which it had been generated ? Had it some mysterious relation 
to its Author? Could it in any sense have flowed forth from 
Him? 

10. Such seem to have been, so far as reports may be relied The puzzles 

1 •11 11 1*^ .oi tno 

Upon — such, we might almost say, must have been — the questions Islamite, 
that forced themselves upon the Islamite so soon as he began to 
be a thinker. Thus would he become involved in those perplex- 
ities which the Hindoo, starting from the very opposite point to 
his, had for so many ages been involved in. The conquest of 
Hindostan may have brought to light a world of thoughts and 
speculations. But the commencement of the Mahometan move- 
ment towards philosophy seems to have preceded that event, and 
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may at first have been retarded rather than accelerated by it. The 
disciples of the Prophet must have felt the strength of arms, of 
action, of Monotheism, and may have renewed their old contempt 
for dreamers and idolaters. Nevertheless the same world sur- 
rounded them as the races which they had subjected, and the very 
Koran compelled them to ask questions as well as to smite down 
infidels. Presently they learnt that Pagans had discovered, many 
centuries before, the puzzles which were tormenting them. With 
the Brahminical Theists or Atheists, world worshippers or priest 
worshippers, they might have little sympathy even if they ever 
q!iaintance learnt what had been passing in their minds. But the stately 
calmness and exquisite clearness of the Greek writers awed and 
‘ fascinated them, Plato’s love of geometry was attractive ; there 
were thoughts which he awakened that could not be put by. 
Aristotle. But Aristotle soon became their favourite guide ; for he had dealt 
with every portion of that universe which the Koran had not dealt 
with, while there was nothing to shock them as students of the 
Koran in his thoughts respecting the Divine nature. If he was a 
pagan, his paganism was most unobtrusive. Fables and traditions 
did not interfere with his careful observations of nature ; interfered 
as little with his ethics, his politics, and his metaphysics. Here 
seemed to be a man who might be safely trusted to fill up the 
gaps in their knowledge. Here was a sage of the most compre- 
hensive character and intellect who could meet them at all points, 
who seemed to have anticipated all questions, and yet who never 
claimed that sort of inspiration which would have jarred with 
their reverence for the prophet or for the elder prophets whose 
mission he acknowledged. 

'Hie Koran 11. Once embarked on this sea, the Islamite student was in- 
and^M'is- yolved in perils which he had not looked for. It was easy to settle 
that the visible world should be given to Aristotle, the revelation 
of the unknown to Mahomet *, but as the relation between the 
two had been the original cause of their perplexity, as the desire 
of investigating this relation had driven them to seek for Greek 
aid, it was nc^t possible to prevent a continual intermingling of 
the provinces in fact, however accurately the charts might assign 
their limits. The Arabian teachers of philosophy exposed them- 
selves to the continual suspicion of slighting the words of the 
Koran, of departing from its principles. Sects arose which at- 
tempted to bring the maxims they had learnt from Aristotle into 
accordance with the popular faith, — sects which strained the popu- 
lar faith to meet the Aristotelian logic and physics. Theology 
and nature, as one might expect, were the two grand subjects of 
Arabian contemplation ; they were not, however, the only subjects. 
The Arabian Many, perhaps the greater part, of the Islamite doctors were 
cS * physicians in the double sense of the word — healers of the human 
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body as well as investigators of nature. They were commonly, And states- 
also, mixed up in civil affairs, often, it would appear, accomplished 
statesmen. There were the widest differences between them in 
moral practice ; Avicenna, if reports may be trusted, was extrava- 
gantly dissolute ; Averroes was a strict observer of the law, and 
had no notion that men could attain to any philosophical insight 
without obedience and self-control. 

12. The last mentioned name is the one most familiar to western 

ears. The comments of Averroes upon Aristotle exerted a great lin schooi” 
influence upon the Christian schoolmen of the 13th century. The 
time had evidently come when these schoolmen must make up 
their minds about their own position in reference to the great 
teachers of antiquity. The names of Plato and Aristotle, as we 
have seen, had been mighty names for the Latin world. They 
had been referred to with honour by orthodox divines as well as 
by heretics. It was impossible to set aside the claims of a man 
whom the Bishop of Hippo revered. It was impossible not to 
suppose that there was some transcendent wisdom in a man to 
whom Boethius traced the greater part of his wisdom. But was 
not the Tritheism of Abelard in some sense connected with lessons 
which he had learnt from one of these teachers — it was not always ciiurch sns- 
easy to say which? Were not they beginning, one or both, to bo 
regarded as authorities in a sense which must interfere with the 
authority of the Church ? Might not the porcll or the academy 
in which Heloise had first studied become, even for women, more 
attractive than those sacred cloisters in which she had finally sought 
her wisdom ? Was not this the tendency of the university culture 
of the 12th century? Did not Arnold show how that culture 
nyght affect ecclesiastical order and government ? Such questions 
were for Popes to consider gravely. And now came an alarming i'iio new 
addition to all these perils. Not only Pagan lore was matching 
itself with Christian, Pagan lore was combined with Maho- 
metan lore. A^ristotle was presented surrounded with Maho- 
metan commentaries, rendered probably as well as tlie Greek 
text into the language of Christendom by Jews, ^hat could be 
expected from such an infusion ? Must not this intercourse with 
the East bring in a moral plague worse than any bodily plague 
with which the hosts of the crusaders had infected Europe ? 

13. It is clear that the answers to these questions which the 
Vatican sent forth were taking the form that was most natural and toanatlKUMu* 
customary. Aristotle was, what Tertullian had described him, the 

parent of heresies. You could not destroy the brood if you left 
the bird from which they sprang. It was idle to plead that he 
had the misfortune of being a Pagan, when he was in fact doing 
the work of leading baptized men into apostasy. Let censures 
then go forth against him ; let him be cast out of the schools—* 
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him and all his commentators I The bolt was evidently aimed at 
the right man, that is to say, at the one whom experience taught 
the Papal court to dread. It had the instinct to perceive that Plato 
was not then likely to do any mischief; that his day was passed ; 
that the stream was setting in another direction. He might be 
left to enjoy the honours which Fathers of the Church had be- 
stowed upon him. The present danger was to be guarded against. 
The rival authority to the Popes was clearly the Stagyrite. 

Howtho 14. It is one proof among many how much greater was the 
strength of the Mendicant Orders than of him whom they exalted 
changed as the head of Christendom, that their doctors were able not to 
tins policy. decree, but to reverse it. The principle of these orders 

was to understand the time, to sympathize with all its movements, 
intellectual as well as popular, that they might direct them to the 
end of which they never lost sight. The Dominicans saw clearly 
that neither Aristotle nor his commentators could be put down in 
Motives for schools. It was quite as clear to them that the Church would 
supporting suffer grievously if they were. Was it an heretical instinct that 
Aristotle. select a guide for their footsteps in any path which they 

might tread ? Was it not the safest of all habits and tempers, the 
most counteractive of self-will, that there should be such a guide, 
provided he could be found? Or had the age been misled in 
thinking that precisely such a guide might have been vouch- 
safed to them in the Encyclopaedist of the old world ? If he had 
meddled less with theology than his master, was not that a con- 
spicuous merit ? Did it not leave one field, and that the highest 
of all, on which the banner of the cross might be planted, and on 
which it might be seen waving above the world below ? And then 
his method of dealing with other subjects, how accordant was^t 
with the maxims which you would wdsh to prevail on this highest 
ground I Each subject viewed as perfect in itself, carefully distin- 
guished from every other ; premises which, if they could not be 
got from experience, must be given by authority, at the foundation 
of all ; conclusions deduced by an accurate, indisputable process 
from these. Talk of Aristotle as the author of heresies ! ^V'hat 
was wanting but the full application of the principles of Aristotle 
to make heresy, so far as it could be in this evil world, impossible ? 
not the 15. The consequences which followed from this conviction. 
Schoolmen when adopted by men so resolute and so intelligent as the great 
byT^samo Dominicans of the 13th century, we shall have to trace as we pro- 
theirabkn? notice the lives and works of Alhertus Magnus and Thomas 

Aquinas, But after what we have said, we must be prepared with 
an answer to a question which will certainly occur to the mind of 
th'e reader. The Christian schoolmen might hope to reconcile 
Christian orthodoxy with Aristotelian physics or metaphysics, just 
as the Arabian schoolmen had hoped to make the doctrine of the 
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Koran accord with them; but why should the success be greater 
m one case than in the other? Would not the same startlino* 
questions present themselves to the Western student as to the 
Eastern ? Would not he, too, have either to meet boldly, or to 
evade ignominiously, the old enigma respecting the relation of the 
world to God ? Less acquainted with the world, less engaged in 
civil transactions, than the sages of Persia or Spain, would he not 
be less competent to understand the difficulties which troubled those 
who looked at this inquiry from the mundane side ? Less severe 
in his condemnation of all mixtures of the creature with the Creator, 
would he not be more unable to understand the reluctance of the 
theist to confess a relation between visible things and their Author ? 
Supposing these commentators had forced themselves upon the wiiy the 
attention of the teachers in the last century, we cannot help think- coinSta- 
ing they would not have found either their theological or their 
general knowledge at all adequate to the encounter of such prac- the^sufeS- 
tical enigmas. But a change, which we cannot attribute wholly JhJy wmud 
or chiefly to the Dominican order, had given the new student a ” 

courage that did not belong to his predecessor. Merely as a doc- riie 
trine, the Incarnation of our Lord had held at least as prominent bciuf in ’ 
a place in the Sentences of Peter Lombard as it could occupy in nation!“^' 
any Summa Theologiae of the next age. But as a practical belief, 
it had assumed altogether a new position and was spreading its 
influence into regions that were least conscious of it. The feeling 
of a human Mediator between God and Man was the ground of all 
the Franciscan movement; without it, the words of the Friars 
'would have been dead words. Herein consisted what in the reli- 
gious phraseology of a later time would have been called the 
Revival of that age. The characteristic Christian conviction, that 
which denoted the difference between Christendom and Islam, 
had started into a new life, had made itself lelt in the licart 
of the nations with more might and energy than wlien it in- 
spired the heroism of Leo IV. or the Dieu le veut of the Council 
of Clermont. Therefore the philosophers of Christendom felt that 
they had no cause to tremble at the difficulty which scared the 
philosophers of the other faith. There was a bridge between 
God and man, and therefore between God and the world, which 
Avicenna and Averroes did not confess. Why then might 
not the Teachers of the West boldly profit by all the wisdom 
which these teachers could communicate, confident that they 
could supply exactly what both they and their Greek master had 
wanted ? 

16. The teacher of the 13th century who did most to promote tke 
reaction in favour of Aristotle, and who resorted most courageously 
to his Arabian expositors, was Albertus Magnus. Bitter earnestly 
protests against the injustice of those who have called this eminent. 
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man the ape of Aristotle ” He asserts, and we should conceive 
with excellent reason, that Albert understood his master as no mere 
imitator ever can understand the writer whom he dishonours by his 
mimicry ; that, in fact, he contrived to arrive at a greater know- 
oeschlchte of his meaning through all the disadvantages of a Latin 

bucKJ^’ translation, than almost any modern has done with the aid of sound 
1 )^ 89 .^'* zur Greek philology. This is a very high testimony to the genius, as 
wcU as the industry of the 13th century doctor. Both, it seems 
^|irhun-^^ to US, are abundantly attested by his fame among his contem- 
auf%^sd?o- poraries, and by his actual labours. Before we speak of these, we 
will tell what we know of the man himself. It has been often 
herabschen, remarked that the physiognomy of all the Middle Age writers is, 
Resfehen” in essentials, the same, that the marked individuality which belongs 
fm is^jalfrii Greek sages and even to their Roman admirers, is entirely 

(lie Ariatotoi- wanting in the schoolmen. We dissent from this remark, and 
iwarniciir have talicn some pains in previous chapters to show that it is at 
theiie^S' inapplicable to the most conspicuous men in the 11th and 12th 
dochbesser centuries. If it appears to have a better justification among the 
ais students of this time, we believe the difference is owing partly to 
aSjau^’ the overwhelming amount of their books, which have left their 
imudert. biographers scarcely time to speak of anything else, partly to the 
dulness and affectation of those biographers themselves. Their 
tiie sdfooi- glorify their order and to give us portraits of heroes and 

men, how for saints who adorned it, leads them to conceal or varnish over the 
ii^ost characteristic human features of the men whom they are de^ 
scribing. Albert has suffered as much from this error as his con- 
temporaries, A Dominican editor, Peter Jammy, has done his best 
to disguise what we are inclined to think might be the story of a very 
interesting life with vulgar rhetoric and reports of marvels, which, 
if they had happened, would not be the least worthy of record. 
Still there come out through his narrative distinct indications of a 
man who thought and did as well as wrote, of one who may have 
been very dear to his own dis(iiples, may have been feared as a 
magician among those who judged of his knowledge by their igno- 
rance, and may excite scarcely less astonishment among us if we 
compare his diligence with our indolence, 
nis history. 17. Albert was born in Swabia, probably in the year 1205, 
though there are some who place him six or seven years earlier. 
If the date fixed by Jammy is the true one, he was only sixteen 
when he joined the Dominicans. That order was still in its first 
youth, full of attraction for the ardent and the meditative, full of 
terror to parents and guardians, who saw their children yielding 
to> an unaccountable influence and enclosed within a charmed 
circle. There is no reason to doubt that Albert felt the 
religious movement of his time; but he thought himself called, 
as soon as he became a member of the order, to grapple 
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with the problems of philosophy. The Virgin, we are told, favoured 
the intention, and assured him of her help, warning him at the same 
time, that a day would come when her power would desert him, 
and he would feel himself again a child. He went to Cologne, and 
was soon recognized as the most profound of teachers. Among 
those who listened to him, there was a youth, whose dull counte- 
nance led his companions to call him the Ox. Albert considered 
the face, and the student whose mind it expressed. “That Ox,” 
he said, “ will make his lowings heard throughout Christendom.” 

It was Thomas of Aquino, who, from that day till the day of Aquinas and 
his death, *became united to Albert in a friendship that was 
never disturbed by differences or rivalries. Albert loved Cologne, 
but he must of course visit Paris. There he became known, and At Paris, 
thence it was proclaimed through Europe, that a Dominican had 
appeared who* knew more of Aristotle and the subjects which 
Aristotle treated of, than any who had been before him. But the 
sage was still the member of an order. The rules of it gave him 
no exemption from the tasks which seemed least connected with 
his philosophical consecration. In 1254, he was made a Provin- 
cial, and an immense circuit was put under his superintendence. 

His biographer assures us, that he was a Mendicant in the strictest 
sense, and determined to vindicate the dignity of poverty against 
all opposers and all hypocrites. In the course of his inspections, 
he found that a lay brother had died with some unconfessed wealth ; 
he ordered that his body should at once be removed from the con- 
secrated ground in which it had been laid, that his judgment oven 
in this life might be manifest. Shortly after he was at Home, de- Rome, 
fending the Mendicant Orders against one of their most vigorous 
assailants and astonishing the Cardinals with his theological in- 
sight. In 1260, he consented most reluctantly to become the a liiKiiop. 
Bishop of Eatisbon ; he preserved, his Dominican panegyrist as- 
sures us, the strictness of a Mendicant in private, while he ful- 
filled all the functions and maintained all the dignity of his new 
office. He managed his revenues of the see admirably, relieved it 
of a heavy debt, yet contrived to write a lengthened Commentary 
on St. Luke. After three years, he succeeded in persuading 
the Pope to emancipate him from these toils. He resigned 
his bishopric, but he was not allowed to be absent from a Council 
at Lyons. He was resting at Cologne on his way to Lyons, when 
he was overwhelmed with a sudden sorrow. He became conscious 
by some second-sight, that Aquinas was dying at that time, and 
motirned over the loss of the great light of the age. The Master 
retained his vigour for some years after the death of his friend. 

But in the midst of a lecture his memory forsook him. It 
was the sign that Ihe Virgin had given him. He acknowledged 
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that his work was over, and waited calmly for his end. He died 
at Cologne in 1280. 

18. That the composer of twenty-one folios upon every subject 
except the management of revenues, should have brought order 
into the accounts of the Ratisbon See and should have removed 
incumbrances accumulated by those whose minds were not dis- 
tracted by Aristotle or Averroes, does not seem to us at all 
incredible. We should find it hard to understand how these 
twenty-one folios could have been produced if their author had 
not possessed the business-like habits for which the narrative gives 
him credit. The mere time spent upon them may not-be so aston- 
ishing ; but precisely the power which such books seems to have 
demanded was a power of arrangement ; in which is included as- 
suredly the skill to disentangle that which had been complicated. 
Our readers must try to understand the problem which the men 
of the 13th century felt they had to work out. Aristotle’s books 
came to them not now in fragments, not a few scraps of logic or 
ontology which they might speculate upon and compare with the 
hints they could get about the Dialectics of Plato or of the Stoics. 
A complete cycle of Logical Treatises, his Ethics, his Politics, his 
Physics, his Metaphysics, all offered themselves at once to their 
contemplation — not in naked vastness, but in the midst of inter- 
pretations which a series of ingenious Arabian teachers of different 
schools had been heaping around them, Albertus was not to 
choose to which of these subjects he should devote himself. Hav- 
ing dedicated himself to Philosophy, having believed that the 
Queen of Heaven had accepted the dedication, he was pledged to 
grapple with every subject which the master had handled ; he was 
to explain w'hat the worth of each study was in itself ; what its 
relation to every other. Even then his work was not accomplished, 
not perhaps half accomplished. He was to contemplate Aristotle 
from the Christian point of view, as the Arabians had contemplated 
him from the Mahometan. He must consider therefore how every 
subject had been afiected by the new revelation. He must con- 
sider how far that revelation had itself given birth to a new and 
distinct science. And let it be remembered that our philosopher 
had expressly to inquire about Sciences and the Science, In our 
days we speak— intelligent men speak with a just contempt — of those 
who profess acquaintance with omne Scibile. To gather together 
bits of information upon all possible subjects, is no very hard task 
for a man who has the gifts of a compiler or a book-maker, and 
who has been left conveniently barren of any others. If* he 
undertakes by order of the publisher or the religious society that 
employs him, to contemplate subjects from a Christian point of 
view, he fulfils his contract and clears his conscience by appending 
to the facts of nature or the events of history w^hich he has gathered 
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together, some texts of Sci'ipture or edifying reflections in a modem 
style. The schoolmen had no such facility. Aristotle had endea- Aristotioand 
voured to bring every subject he had treated of into an organic 
whole. His marvellous success in this enterprise is the secret of 
the power which he has exerted over many generations. In this 
organic state his students must deal with the treasures he had be- 
queathed them. If Albertus had to remove any stones from the 
symmetrical buildings he had raised, to introduce any new stones 
into them, there was need of the most careful attention to the laws 
of this architecture, or the edifice would certainly lall to pieces. 

We can do the schoolmen no justice if we forget that this was the 
task which they had imposed upon themselves. It is not therefore 
fair to select passages which express their particular opinions or 
even which indicate their method irrespective of this consideration. 

We believe we shall best fulfil our duty to Albertus, without aflect- 
ing a knowledge of him which we do not possess, if w'e endeavour 
to point out how a few of the cardinal doctrines of Aristotle on 
those subjects which we have undertaken to speak of were modi- 
fied in the hands of his eminent disciple. 

19. The question, what Science is and what may or may not be Scionco. 
called Science, seems to have occupied the mind of Albert more 
than it had done any of the Latins, Boethius not excepted. He 
may not discuss the subject with all the subtlety which the Greeks 
brought to bear upon it. But he seems to have felt tlic kind of 
interest in it that they did, to have felt that what could not be 
claimed for Science was left to the vagueness of Opinion. Instead Aiiiort’s ionv 
therefore of being jealous of the word, as modern divines ofien are, 
he seems to have felt it a part of his business as a Churchman 
no less than as a philosopher, to extend the domain of laws 
as widely as possible, to confine within the narrowest possible 
limits the realm of chance and chaos. In the beginning of his 
treatises on Logic, which occupy one of the largest of his folios, 
he inquires whether Logic is a distinct science or no? He states 
the objection which he seems to think was supported by the autho- 
rity both of Aristotle and of Averroes, that that which is the mode 
of arriving at Science cannot be Science. But he disposes of the 
objection, affirming that there is a science of Method. There beiiig of 

one common mode of arriving at all knowledge, Logic may be 
defined the science of that mode, or the science by which one jmo- 
ceeds from the knowledge of the known to the knowledge of the 
unknown. This point being settled, it still is to be determined 
w^hether Logic can be reckoned a part of Philosophy, The reason 
for excluding it, which seems to have had great weight with the 
thinkers of that day and some with Albert himself, was that all 
philosophy is either physical, mathematical, or metaphysical, ^ In tih 2 three ^ 
other words, it is eitlier conversant with things that are susceptible philosophy. 

K 
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of movement and which fall under the senses, with the laws and 
principles of these things, or with things unchangeable and eternal. 
If Logic cannot be referred to one of these divisions, what 
relation has it. to philosophy ? The answer is, non constat that it 
does not belong to either the second or the third. If it is the 
process of passing from the known to the unknown, it must be 
connected with the laws of the intellect even more directly than 
Mathematics are. It must be therefore an organ or method which 
is indispensable both to the mathematician who is investigating 
the principles of moveable and sensible things and to the meta- 
physician who is investigating that which is immoveable and above 
sense. What then, asks Albertus, is the subject of Logic? He 
discusses the opinion of those who, following the etymology of the 
word, affirm all language or discourse to be the subject of it. 
He rejects that opinion as too vague, and concludes that reasoning 
or argumentation is that with which it is strictly and exclusively 
conversant. 

universais, 20. After these preliminaries, Albertus finds himself involved in 
the great controversy of the last century. Having shown what 
they are. syllogistic process is, he is encountered with the question. 

But you start from a universal. Where do you get it ? What 
is it ? All your individuals are included in some comprehensive 
genus. How do you arrive at the knowledge of this Our author 
declares that the question does not properly belong to logic, l^'hat 
assumes these premises. It is the function of the primary philo- 
sophy to tell us how they are obtained. He admits, however, that 
the controversy has become so mixed with logic, that he must not 
avail himself of this plea in practice. He addresses himself there- 
fore courageously to the debate, though he is determined it shall 
Nominalist not interfere with the main business of his treatise. He states the 
argumTilts! question, it seems to us, very fairly, and does justice to the reason- 
ers on both sides. It appears to him to be between those who 
assert that premises or principles lie in the naked intellect, mean- 
ing by naked intellect that which is divested of all appearances, 
accidents, sensible or material admixtures, and those who maintain 
that they have a substantial pre-existence and are nowise created 
Dissent from by the abstracting powers of the intellect. He does not dissemble 
Aiibtotic. master, Aristotle, is in favour of the first doctrine, and 

that many distinguished Arabians had defended it by plausible 
arguments. His own conclusion he states to be this. Every uni- 
versal is capable of a three-fold consideration, — (1.) in itself; (2.) 
in the intellect; (3.) in this thing or that. When he views it 
in itself, he is a realist ; he contemplates it as a substance. When 
he speaks of it as in the intellect, he distinguishes between the 
original or archetypal intellect and the abstracting intellect. To the 
former, it presents itself as it is in its own proper nature. To the 
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latter, it presents itself as the result of those processes to which the 
Nominalist ultimately refers it. Yiewed in this thing or that, it 
becomes subject to the conditions of division and mukiplication, 
which belong to the sensible world. 

21. These may suffice as specimens of the way in which Albert r^ysica 
regarded that which had been to his predecessors the all-absorbing 
science. The Physics of Aristotle opened to his contemporaries an 
almost new world. He undertook his treatise, or rather his series of 
treatises upon this subject, he tells us, at the desire of the brethren ot 

his Order, who felt that they had no satisfactory guide to a knowledge 
of it. He announces his determination to follow Aristotle in all The order cf 
the general divisions as well as the particular titles of his works on 
nature, introducing digressions when he thinks them necessary 
for the removal of any difficulties or the clearing of any points 
which had been overlooked. Here a similar question occurs to 
that in the opening of the treatises on logic, and we are again 
introduced to the threefold division into primary philosophy, 
mathematical and physical. The first, which is the metaphysical 
and theological region, he regards, of course, as chief in the order 
of dignity. But physics, he says, is first in the order of teaching ; 
because the senses are first awakened in us and are in contact with 
outward things. Thence he would ascend to the mathematical 
or purely intellectual study, thence to the divine and absolute. 

Physics, therefore, had a significance in the mind of Albertus which 
they certainly possessed for none of his predecessors. One may 
understand why he obtained that reputation which has made him 
the hero of so many legends. His devotion to the natural caused 
him to be susj^ected of unlawful communication with the super- 
natural. He did, however, his best to take physical observations 
out of that domain in which they are the prey of the enchanter. 

He grapples boldly with the arguments, popularly attributed to now physics 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, against the possibility of a science of that sdcntilic. 
which is moveable and changeable. Bodies which are susceptible 
of motion, he allows are the subject of physics. Science, he allows, 
in itself implies the fixed.and the certain. But, then, he contends 
that the moveable body may be contemplated in itself, that we 
may understand its principles and laws apart from the material 
accidents to which it is exposed, and then that we may discover 
principles regulating those very accidents. Presently, as we might 
expect, he finds himself obliged to distinguish between elementary 
and compound bodies, and so becomes involved with all those 
assumptions, anticipations, contradictions, which we must leave to 
the mercy of the modern investigator. 

22. But there is one point at which the physical speculations Life, 
of Albert came into close contact with the subjects of this treatise. 

It is all very well to talk of bodies and moveahi^ bodies ^ but the 
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motion of bodies implies something more than external impact. 
Some of them are animated, — have life. The physical student, 
our author says, must examine the conditions and kinds of life, or 
he must abandon his task altogether. There is no subject on which 
Albert seems to have entered with more earnestness than this. 
To distinguish between the vegetable, the sensual, and the intel- 
lectual life, he feels is a great necessity. But he is almost equally 
anxious not to separate them rudely from each other, as if there 
were no relation between them. One of the thoughts which seems 
to have taken greatest hold of him, is the thought of an inchoation 
of the higher forms of life in the lower, so that the vegetable shall 
always be the prophecy of the sensible, the sensible of the intel- 
lectual. There is, perhaps, no belief connected with the natural 
world and with our own selves which has been so dear to tlie 
devout student, who has kept his heart warm and hopeful, as this ; 
none of which he has had* a stronger external and internal evi- 
dence ; none which he has at times perceived to be susceptible of 
more dangerous abuses, to be pregnant of greater phantasies and 
superstitions. It is a loving link to the old schoolman of the 
middle ages, to see that in his monastery he was cherishing this 
genial faith, that he was preserving in his mind a sense of the har- 
mony which there is through all creation, of a golden chain which 
unites the insect to the archangel. And vfo, may easily guess from 
the knowledge we have of ourselves, how disciples of the teacher, 
who had neither his reverence for God nor his conviction of the 
truth of science, may have become seekers after some secret spring 
of life, — may have dreamed of one when they did not find it, — 
may have passed off upon the world some unworthy substitute 
for it which they had invented. 

23. The treatise of Albert upon the origin and nature of the 
soul, and several others, not very long, which illustrate it, might, 
we should imagine, be worthy of a study and exposition which we 
have not time to give them. One, especially on the unity of the 
intellect against Averroes, touches upon a subject in which we are 
perhaps even more interested than his age was, — a subject which 
we may have often occasion to speak of when we approach the 
history of later schools. In what sense the intellect of each man 
is distinct, in what sense there is one in all, is a question which 
has tormented Greek, Arabian, and Latin thinkers alike. A Chris- 
tian divine would, of course, feel that he had a deep concern in it, 
and that on many points he could speak a language which the 
Mahometan could not speak. It is, we think, very greatly to the 
credit of Albertus, that he enters upon it with a full sense of its 
.importance but with perfect philosophical fairness, introducing no 
arguments froni any source which was not common to him with his 
opponents, discussing it simply on grounds of reason. In the 
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course of the discussion, points arise about the connection of the 
Anima with the Intelkctus^ which bear upon the history of philo- 
sophical nomenclature as well as of philosophical thought. But 
we must pass to another subject. 

24. The full triumph of Aristotle over the mind of the 13th Ethics, 
century is indicated in Albert’s treatise upon Ethics. In the 
opening of the book he assigns his reason for choosing this master 

in preference to all others. Socrates spoke well of morals, but 
Aristotle has written upon all things that can be known. Plato 
speaks nobly of virtue as purgative, purgatorial, and belonging to 
a purified soul; but he does not speak concerning all Virtue, 
according to genera and species. Aristotle distinguishes all qualities 
according to their antecedents, their consequents, their works, 
their properties, their effects. This is, nO doubt, a very honest 
account of the charm which the great Grecian exercised over his 
Latin disciples. They were longing to have all their subjects of 
thought arranged and ticketed. The purgatorial effects of virtue 
they could discuss in their pulpits. In the schools they wanted 
accurate definitions. Every tiling must be subjected to the cate- 
gories, or it wanted the test of soundness. 

25. This desire to bring Ethics within the sphere of logic, in- 

volves our author in two difllcultics. Aristotle tells us at the over lovo of 
commencement of his ethics that we arc not to demand mathe- 
matical accuracy in moral subjects. He himself is always clear, 
sharp, precise in his language, never pedantical. lie is an observer 
and experimentalist even more in his treatment of morals than of 
physics ; he deals with facts as a man of business. He is too much 
a master of logic to be embarrassed with logic. With his com- 
mentator it is otherwise. He is a subtle logician, he draws dis- 
tinctions finely ; he knows how to put all subjects into their proper 
compartments. But the faculty of handling ordinary facts, which 
he must have possessed, is crushed byliis passion for arrangement. 

His pupils must have forgotten that they were speaking of the 
things which most nearly concerned themselves, while they were 
admiring how Avell all these things were exhibited in their relations 
to each other. The other difficulty more affects his consistency as 
a systematize!'. Plato’s assertion of an absolute and primary good, Piatonisra. 
in virtue of which all other things are good, could not possibly bo 
disputed by a Christian divine. Albert accordingly Platoriizes 
through a great part of his introductory treatise. He disposes of 
all mere dialectical objections to the belief in the primary essential 
good. He distinguishes that which is highest in order, highest in 
comparison, highest in quantity, God liiiiiself is the highest in 
order. That is highest in comparison which most approaches to 
His nature. That is highest in quantity which most gathers up 
distinct forms of good into itself- He affirms that there can be no 
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evil in itself^ no essential evil. . He affirms good to be implied in 
the nature of everything. But the moment we pass beyond those 
preliminaries we find ourselves within the meshes of the catego- 
ries. Albert returns to his allegiance. The Platonic ideas he 
denounces in Aristotle’s terms, sustained and illustrated by a dif- 
fuse commentary. That which is the good of man is carefully 
separated from the absolute good. Happiness, with Aristotle’s 
definition of it, is accepted as that good. The object of the civil- 
ian is said to be altogether different from that of the ontologist. 
The Platonic principle, we are told, requires that there should be 
one science. How can that be when there are so many distinct 
sciences, each with its own aim and its own method ? 

26. There is one characteristic of the Ethics which the reader 
might fancy would prove a stumbling-block to a friar. The doc- 
trine that ethics are dependent upon politics, the acknowledgment 
of that as the architectonical study, because its objects are com- 
prehensive, because the life of the citizen must be superior to the 
life of the single man; this, we might suppose, would be more 
popular in the 19th century than in the 13th, with a disciple of 
Paley, than with a disciple of Dominic. The notion is a plausible 
but an unsound one. No life is more contrasted with the hermit 
life (that is to say, with the monastic in the strict sense of the word) 
than the coonobitib life — the life of an order. The brotherhood, by 
its name and principle, is a testimony for society, — for a polity. No 
doubt one all-important element of society is wanting, and that is 
one to which Aristotle do(5s special honour in his master-work. But 
Albert was prepared to go along with him even here. He admits 
the conjugial domestic life to be the ground-work of civil order. 
He even admits man to be a conjugial domestic being. The civil 
life he represents as rising above this family life. No doubt he 
looked upon the ecclesiastical, what he would have called the high- 
est type of social life, as dispensing with it. It was most happy, 
however, for the Christian world at this time that the Aristotelian 
polity was better understood than the Platonical, The healthy 
reverence for relationships was kept alive, at least in theory ; the 
schools assented to that as a dogma which in practice was most 
needful for the world. We have no right, however, to detain our 
readers with the politics of Albertus, which are more obviously 
and confessedly than his other writings dilutions of the pure 
Stagyrite wine. 

27. It would be inexcusable in a treatise on the history 
of metaphysical thought, to pass over without notice the books 
of Albertus which bear directly upon this subject. As we have 
already noticed his psychology in connection with his speculations 
on physics, we need scarcely say that this is not included under 
the more august name of metaphysics. That confusion belongs 
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almost exclusively to our own time, or at least to the time since 
Descartes. In all the school period, metaphysics were recognized 
as nearly identical with Ontology, and as, therefore, being unlike in 
subject and in treatment to that which has so fluxional and vary- 
ing a character as the life either of mere animals or of intelligent 
creatures. The whole first book of Albertus is concerning the 
stability of this science. All physical things, he says, are connected 
with matter, which is subject to motion, or mutation, or both. 
They cannot be conceived, therefore, apart from Time. Therefore 
these are much mixed with opinion, and would never arrive at the 
constant, confirmed, and necessary habit of science, if there were 
not some essential principles discovered in physics which are not 
dependent upon matter. The circle, the square, even and uneven, 
all numerical proportions, the diatessaron in music,' and the like, 
are certain stable forms, in themselves free from motion and change ; 
and, therefore, give rise to a study which is not mixed with 
opinion but contains in it the elements of a necessary science. 
This is disciplinary science. It wants not experience as physics do ; 
a youth may know as much of it as a doctor. But these specula- 
tions are steps and entrances to divine speculation. The capacity 
of our intellect for this does not exist in virtue of its being human, 
but because there is in us something that is divine. This divine or 
metaphysical knowledge is implied in both the others. But they 
are not the foundation of it ; it is the foundation of them. 

28. Theology and Ontology, according to this statement, would 
seem to be identical ; and that opinion, our readers may remember, 
is maintained by some of the early scholiasts upon Aristotle, 
Nevertheless, when Albert proceeds to more exact definitions, he 
rejects the two opinions, that Cause as Cause, or God as God, is 
the subject of the highest science, and maintains that strictly lieing 
as Being is its only subject. He also rejects what he says is a 
common notion of the Latins, who fancy they have discovered a 
solution when they have invented a distinction, that a subject in 
science may be regarded in three modes, as that which is more 
common, that which is more certain, that which is more worthy. 
The more common they vrould call Being, the more certain, Cause, 
the more worthy, God. But in sciences concerning things, says 
Albertus, I abhor all such logical' consequences, seeing that they 
lead to many errors. This science of Being, then, is the primary 
philosophy. It is a science in itself. For though all other sciences 
refer to Being, they refer to it analogically ; this treats of it in 
itself. He proceeds to trace the generatidh of this science from the 
natural desire of knowledge in man, which desire is not perfected 
in the gratification or exercise of any sense, or in the understand- 
ing of the laws of material things, but seeks for the foundation of 
this knowledge and for knowledge itself. In pursuing this subject 
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he necessarily recurs to some of his psychological maxims. Sense, 
memory, reason, he decides, are the principles of knowledge con- 
sidered in the knower. Here we again find ourselves completely 
Aristotelian. Visions of Hermes about the nexus between the soul 
and God floated before us at the beginning of the treatise. It 
seemed as if we were scaling heaven, or as if heaven was coming 
to meet us upon earth. But the passion for a definite science 
overcomes every other. The Being becomes Ens or entity. The 
primary philosophy may be very stable and original ; but it has 
practically its circumscriptions just like every other. 

29. The strictly theological treatises of Albertus we shall not 
touch upon. In fact he is not at all the specimen of that tendency 
of the 13th century to which we alluded when we spoke of it as 
labouring to bring all subjects under the government of theology. 
He was, as we have seen, formally and characteristically a philo- 
sopher. Ilis position as one of the order of preachers, when that 
order was in its youthful vigour, sufficiently attested the predo- 
minance of divine studies over all other studies in his mind. The 
disciple of Aristotle never for a moment forgot that he was the 
disciple of Dominic. But he felt it as his function, his brethren 
recognized it as his function, to assign to every branch of human 
learning its proper place, to vindicate for it a distinct work, 
and then to show that it could only subsist in connection with 
the studies that directly relate to the being and nature of God. 
He was in his way a very great organizer. Nothing was out of 
place in his mind ; each study fitted into that which lay next to it. 
Yet he was not an organizer in the sense which his pupil and friend 
Aquinas deserved that name. No two men living in the same age, 
and having continual intercourse with each other, tire so unlike in 
the habits and constitution of their minds ; no two have left a more 
different impression of themselves upon history. Albert’s name is 
surrounded with a traditional haze. Most people have a vague 
notion that he was half schoolman, half magician ; they scarcely 
know whether he passed among his contemporaries for a servant of 
God or of the evil spirit. On the contrary, Thomas Aquinas has 
abundantly fulfilled his master’s prophecy of him. The bellowings 
of that bull have been heard through all countries and in all gene- 
rations ; there is more than a feeble echo of them in our own. He 
has governed the schools, moulded the thoughts of nearly all Eoman 
Catholic students, given a shape to the speculations of numbers who 
have never read any of Ins writings and to whom his name is rather 
a terror than an attraction. Why this is so we shall endeavour to 
explain as we proceed. First, it behoves us to give some account 
of the Angelical Doctor himself. 

30. His father and mother were both of splendid Sicilian fami- 
lies. His two brothers were distinguished Generals in the army of 
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the Emperor Frederick j three of his sisters were married to Counts, Life of 
one became an Abbess. Some assign the birth of Thomas to the fLiIard ^ 
year 1225, some to 1227. An uncle of his was an Abbot in the »• 

Monastery on the Monte Casino ; there he received his first elements 
of knowledge between his fifth and tenth year. In consequence of 
this circumstance the Benedictines have made out a kind of claim 
to the great Doctor, which is certainly unfounded. The Dominican 
biographer has produced many substantial arguments against the 
notion that he ever professed in the Benedictine convent, or wns 
intended to profess. One of great weight is derived from a 
passage in his history to which w^e must presently advert. He 
studied philosophy and letters at Naples in the year 1243; there 
he assumed the garb of a Dominican. The brethren, fearing tlie a Uomiui- 
influence of his mother, who was- vehemently opposed to this stej), 
sent him privately to Kome. When she had tracked him there, 
they despatched him wnth four companions into Franec. On their 
w'ay, while they were resting beside a well, soldiers sent by his 
brothers in Frederick’s army surprised them and carried off the 
novice to his father’s castle. There every influence was used to 
persuade him to abjure his profession; especially a very beautiful 
woman was introduced into his room and left to try the effect of 
her persuasions. Such an attempt upon the constancy of a young 
man who had not yet bound himself by vows, Avas unrighteous 
enough. But, asks the Dominican advocate, would even the sol- irispoviis. 
diers of Frederick have dared to place such temptations in tlie way 
of one who had already become a Monk at lilonte Casino, with 
the approbation of his kinslblk ? Clearly it was in the order of 
preachers that he first sought a refuge from the world. From that 
order no threats and no attractions could withdraw him. Jlis 
parents saw that the struggle was fruitless. 'Idiey connived at liis 
escape through a window. He rejoined his companions at Naples, 
was embraced by the head of the order at Koine, and was sent by 
him first to Paris and thence to Cologne to be under the guidance 
of Albertus. According to the constitution of the Dominican 
order, every one who was to profess theology must pass four years in 
hearing lectures upon it. These four years were spent by Aquinas 
partly in Cologne, partly in Paris. 

31. It was a critical moment in the history of the Paris Univer- 
sity. In the year 1229 a drunken body of students had done some 
acts of great violence to the citizens; complaint was made to the 
Bishop of Paris and to the Queen Blanche ; the members of the 
University who had not been guilty of the outrage were violently 
attacked and ill-treated by the police of the city. The Professors 
suspended their lessons and demanded satisfaction. When they 
were refused it, masters and scholars dispersed; some went to 
Anglers, some to Orleans, some were invited by Henry HI. to 
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England ; the great school of Europe was practically at an end*. 
The preachers were sure to benefit by such an occasion. When 
all other chairs were vacant, they established in Paris a chair of 
theology. Meantime the Pope was very vigorously urging the 
restoration of the University to its old privileges. The Bishop, 
the Chancellor, and the Chapter of Paris, who had found these pri- 
vileges interfere with their own jurisdiction, were doing their utmost 
to thwart him. A Bull dated April, 1231, reconstituted the Uni- 
versity, established rules for the management of it, and laid down 
some curious maxims which show that the Dominican influence 
was beginning to be felt by the Holy See, though it had not yet 
become triumphant. In 1215 the Papal Legate had positively 
prohibited the Physics of Aristotle ; now only those books of Phy- 
sics were denounced which had not been examined and purged of 
all suspicion of error. The general direction was given that the 
masters and scholars of theology should not pride themselves upon 
being philosophers, and should only treat in the schools of those 
questions which could be decided by theological books and the 
treatises of the Fathers. 

. _ 32. The restoration of the University had no direct reference 

hv. 83, c. 64. Dominicans. They were now firmly established in Paris. 

Jac in acquired a name from the position they occupied which 

aco ns. bequeath hereafter to an equally democratical, not 

equally religious, order. They had become the great theological 
teachers. In 1252, the body of theological doctors became jealous 
of their influence, and enacted a statute ordaining that no member 
of a religious order should be admitted to their society who did 
not belong to a College, and that each College of the religious 
should be content with a single regent Doctor and a single school. 
Matthew In the following year another dispute between the civil authorities 
tiie Hiir University occurred. The doctors of the University 

the^ifferent former plan of abandoning their lessons; binding 

years) refers themselves by Oath not to resume them till they had obtained 
quarre?aiid ^edress. Two of the Jacobins refused to take this oath. The 
vSiy oTthe ^^^^®^sity decreed that no one should be received as master or 
Mendicant doctor in any faculty who had been recusant. I'he war was now 
Oiders. openly commenced. The University made a long complaint to 
Innocent IV. against the pride and intrusiveness of the Mendicants. 
The Popes A Bull Et si animarum went forth from him to restrain their inr 
foTthe fluence and to support the authority of the learned body that was 
Preachers, opposed to them. It was the last act of Innocent lY. The whole 
policy of the Court was changed in the days of his successor Alex- 
ander IV, One of his earliest acts was to revoke the last Bull. 
Three months after he issued one announcing that the school of 
Paris was like the tree of life in the Garden of Eden, and then 
proceeded to alter the shape and growth of the said tree, the 
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Dominican doctors who had been suspended being restored, and the 
limitations which had been imposed upon their numbers removed. 

The doctors of Paris resisted the execution of this decree, and re- Warbetween 
fused to receive the Jacobin brothers. The Pope’s two commis- «Ie unh‘eill'^ 
sioners excommunicated the University. The result was that the 
Paris doctors appealed to the Pope, declared that the University 
was dissolved, and that there was consequently no body to which 
his decrees applied. Alexander treated their dissolution with con- 
tempt, and desired the Chancellor of St. Genevieve not to grant 
the license of teaching in any faculty to those who resisted the 
Bull. A council which was held in Paris appointed arbiters to 
decide the controversy. Their decree %vas a mild and equitable 
one; but it had scarcely issued before Paris received a Brief 
from Alexander, denouncing as children of the devil all doctors 
and schools that opposed themselves to the preachers, threatening 
the University, and calling upon St. Louis to deal strongly with 
a Bishop who had attacked the Mendicants. This Bishop was 
the Guillaume de St. Amour, whom we have heard of already as 
opposing Albertus at Rome. The victory of the Dominicans there, 
as we have mentioned, was complete. In 1256 the book against 
them was formally condemned. In the same year the University 
submitted to the Pope, and agreed to receive into its body the bro- 
thers of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura being expressly named as representatives of each. 

33. This digression has been inevitable, however much we intinenry of 
might wish to pass by the disputes between the University and 
the Orders. The effect of them was to keep Aquinas for ten 
years from being admitted master in the faculty of theology ; it 
will appear presently how much the character ot* his books was 
influenced by this circumstance. He celebrated his triumph in 1257 
by delivering an apology for the Mendicant orders. He had 
already written tracts upon Being and Essence, and upon tlie 
principles of Nature, and had been reading lectiu'es upon the 
Sentences. Now he held general disputations on six guod liheta, 

L e,, upon questions of any sort that might be proposed to him. In 
1258 he was primary regent, and it became his business to ex- 
pound feome book of Holy Scripture. In 1259 he was attending ms iaboui*8. 
to the business of his order, and in conjunction with Albertus 
and others drew up a complete scheme of studies for the mem- 
bers of it. In 1260 he was at Rome, where he wrote commen- 
taries on the Physics, Ethics, and Metaphysics of Aristotle, his 
Argument against the Gentiles, his Exposition of Job, his Ques- 
tions on the Soul, and some other works. He undertook his 
Catena at the request of Pope Urban, but did not complete it till 
after the death of that Pope in 1264. In 1265 he formed the plan 
of his Summa Theologim. In four years, which were not, however. The Summa. 
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exclusively devoted to this great work, he had completed the first 
part and the first part of the second. A portion of these years was 
spent in Rome, a portion in Paris. Ultimately, at the urgent request 
of Charles of Anjou, he settled at Naples, positively declining the 
Primacy of that city, and adhering strictly to his office as a theo- 
logical doctor. He had brought his Summa to the 90th question 
of the third part in the winter of 1273 ; after that a presentiment 
of his end seems to have kept him from proceeding farther. The 
following year he was summoned to the Council of Lyons and was 
about to stay for a while on his journey with one of his noble re- 
lations, when feeling that sickness had seized him, he begged that 
he might be carried to a monastery of the Cistercian order, near 
the castle of his niece. There he lingered for a month and died 
in his forty-ninth year. 

nis youth 34. The reader may be surprised to hear how much was accom- 
plished in these forty-eight years. To us it is a greater surprise 
that any body should have been strong enough to endure the 
presence and the working of such an intellect as that of Aquinas for 
so long a time. If we are asked why we should say this, when his 
master and contemporary, Albert, lasted to old age in the fulness of 
his faculties and some time after they were departed, we should 
answer that the sword which was wearing out the sheath in Aquinas, 
was one of an altogether different temper and edge from that 
which we have been describing in the former part of this chapter, 
Thomas, as we have seen, by a curious fate, was restrained from 
becoming a doctor, was obliged to continue a bachelor in diyinity, at 
a time when these degrees imported the most real differences in the 
position and work of him who attained them — when the one was 

Aquinas expected to be the lawgiver and the other the disputant. Thus our 

Eiputant* author was a trained arguer ; by degrees he rose to the office and 

station of a judge ; but the old habits remained with him when 
his decisions were most accepted as authorities. From first to 
last he was thinking of all that could be said on both sides of the 
question he was discussing; chiefly of what might be said in 
favour of the opinion which he did not hold, and which he was 
ultimately to annihilate. Those who suppose that he was afraid of 
approaching heretical or infidel opinions, can have very little 
acquaintance with him. His books are a storehouse of arguments 
for such opinions. The reasoner against almost any tenet of the 
Catholic faith may be furnished at a short notice with almost any 
kind of weapons out of the armoury of the great Catholic doctor. 

His doubts 35. We are far from saying that all these doubts had actually 

tXctu^." tormented the inner soul of Aquinas, that he had wrestled with 
them and overcome them there. Had this been the case, we 
should think the term of his life, instead of reaching fifty years, 
could not have reached thirty. Perhaps, no doubt had ever pene- 
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trated into the inmost sanctuary of his being; nearly all may have 
dwelt in the outer court of the intellect ; he may have inown them 
only through its forms. The name which his contemporaries gave 
hiin, and which he has borne ever since, indicates that this was 
their opinion. The Angelical Doctor,” standing in contrast with 
the “ Seraphic Doctor,” which is the title given to the Franciscan 
Bonaventura, denotes that the one was regarded as a pure Intelli- 
gence, the other as a being in whom the heart and affections were 
vastly predominant. But even thought of in this way, the multi- 
tude of plausible reasons assigned by Aquinas for every opinion 
which it behoved a faithful reader of the flxthcrs in theology and 
of Aristotle in philosophy to reject — against every opinion which it 
behoved the same faithful reader to receive — are enough to bewilder 
any man’s brain, and to leave him doubtful after a while, whether 
he is standing on the ground or suspended in the air, nay, whether 
there is any ground to stand upon, or any air to be suspended in. 

36. Perhaps, after a series of trials, the reader becomes EiTect of 
thoroughly convinced that the Doctor will bear him aloft through 

all the perplexities whfch he has himself raised. Ho begins to veaUciH. 
say with triumph, that the more he knows of such objections the 
better, because they are sure to be eflectianlly solved. Every- 
thing, he thinks, has been anticipated ; no new arrows can pierce 
him ; he has been dipped in Styx ; not even the part by which he 
was held during the process is vulnerable. What a number of 
students of theology in the schools where the Angelical Doctor 
reigns must have adopted this comfortable conviction I With what 
security they must have ventured into the lists with opponents 1 
But what an awakening has been reserved for some, who have 
discovered that knowing all questions, they knew none ; that one 
actual experience of the world, one terrible internal temptation, 
might tear the logic of the schools to pieces, and leave them feeble, 
helpless, hopeless. W'hat anguish must there be in such a revela- 
tion, yet what a blessing I 

37. Some of our readers may have been more prepared 

our first statement respecting Aquinas, that he was the great tkh of Aqui- 
orgafiizer of the 13th century, than for our second, that he was tin*, 
great disputant or arguer of the loth century. They may even 
find it hard to reconcile the two characters, to conceive how the 
same man should have the subtlety of the objector and sceptic 
and the power of reducing all things and thoughts into one perfect 
comprehensive system. To understand properly this union of 
powers, and how the last was trained and matured by the exer- 
cise of the first, the reader ought to examine some of the smaller 
treatises of Aquinas, those in which he treats of specific questions 
prising in the domain of theology or philosophy, and tlien to con- 
template the full flowering of his intellect in the Summa, We 
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propose to give them a specimen of the earlier class of his writings, 
that they may enter into his method of reasoning ; afterwards to 
show how the philosophical or properly human part of his scheme 
is linked to the diviner part, by giving something like a view of 
the course and distribution of his subject in that book upon which 
his glory in the schools mainly rests. 

38. We cannot perhaps take a better specimen of the manner 
of Aquinas than from one of his questions on Poweb. There are 
seven articles on the first question concerning the Power of God. 
The third of these articles is, “ Whether those things which are 
impossible to Nature, are possible to God.” He gives nine reasons 
for the negative opinion. The first is, that since God is the Mover 
of nature, He cannot act contrary to nature. The second is, that 
the first principle in all demonstration, that affirmatives and nega- 
tives are not true at the same time, applies to nature, and that God 
cannot cause that a negative and affirmative should be true at the 
same time. The third is very like the second. There are two 
principles subject to God, Eeason, and Nature. But God cannot 
do that which is impossible to Reason, therefore He cannot do any- 
thing which is impossible to Nature. The fourth is, what the false 
and the true are to knowledge, the possible and the impossible are 
to work. But that which is false in nature, God cannot know, 
therefore what is impossible in nature God cannot work. The 
fifth sounds rather more subtle, perhaps more quibbling. What 
is proved of any one thing is understood to be proved of all 
similar things; as if it is demonstrated of one triangle that its 
three angles are equal to two right angles, it is proved con- 
cerning all. But there is an impossibility to God, to wit, that 
He should be able to do a thing, and not be able to do a 
thing, therefore, if there is some impossibility in nature which He 
cannot do, it- would seem that He can do no impossibility. The 
sixth is derived from the words of Timothy, “ GK>d is faithful ; 
He cannot deny Himself.” If He could do anything against 
Truth He would deny Himself ; He would do something against 
truth if he did anything that was naturally impossible. The seventh 
is little more than a repetition of the second. The eighth ife, no 
artificer can work against his own art, because art is the principle 
of his operation. But the order of nature which makes anything 
naturally impossible is the consequence of the divine art. The 
ninth rests upon quotations from Jerome, Augustine, and Aris- 
totle, all proving that there are certain impossibilities by accident 
which cannot be set aside by any power. But that is more impos- 
sible which is impossible in itself than that which is impossible by 
accident. Here the case for one side closes. 

39. There are eight reasons on the opposite side. The first is 
drawn from St. Luke’s words, No word shall be impossible with 
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God.” The second is, all power that can do this and not that, is a 
limited power ; but God’s power is unlimited. The third is, hin- 
drances to acts by anything imply the limitation of power by that 
thing. The power of God is not limited by anything — not by the 
principle that affirmatives and negatives cannot consist, or by any 
other — therefore neither that principle nor any other can hinder 
the acts of God. The fourth is, privations do not admit of degrees. 
The impossible is a privation of power. If God is not deprived of 
power in one naturally impossible case, — e.g,^ the making a blind 
man to see. He is not deprived of it in any other like case. The 
fifth is, whatever resists any power resists it in virtue of some 
opposing principle within it ; but there is no such principle opposed 
to the divine power. The sixth is, as blindness is opposed to 
vision, so virginity is opposed to bringing forth. But God could 
cause that one remaining a virgin should bring forth. Therefore 
lie can cause that one being blind should see while he remains 
blind, and so can cause that affirmations and negations should be 
true at the same time. The seventh is, it is more difficult to unite 
substantial foi'ms which are disparate than accidental forms. But 
God united into one the substantial forms that are most disparate, 
to wit, the human and divine, which differ as created and uncreated ; 
much more then can He unite two accidental forms into one, so as 
to cause that the same thing should be white and black. The 
eighth argument we should have some difficulty in making intel- 
ligible to our readers ; and there are other reasons for which it 
may be better omitted. 

40. Now then, the Doctor himself appears. He has, in this 
instance, which is one of our motives for selecting it, to reply both 
to the defendant’s counsel and the plaintiff’s, so that his judicial 
character is more than commonly brought out. He begins with 
affirming after Aristotle that the words Possible and Impossible arc 
used in a threefold sense. We may speak of them first in respect 
of some active or passive power, as when we say, it is possil^le for 
a man to walk, but impossible for him to fly. Secondly, we speak of 
them not in respect of any power but in respect of themselves, as 
when we call that impossible which is necessarily not to be, and 
that possible which is not impossible to be. The third sense is in 
respect of mathematical power, as when you speak of a line 
being commensurable or incommensurable, that is of having the 
possibility or impossibility of being measured. Passing over this 
last, he considers the other two kinds of possibility. It must be 
understood, he says, that that which is impossible in itselfj is so 
named in virtue of an incoherency of its terms, — f.e., it affirms 
the co-existence of an affirm^ition and a negation. But this can- 
not be attributed to any active power, for every active power 
implies actuality, and actuality implies existence. Every action 
of an active power produces something ; it has its result in that 
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which is* And though there seems to be an exception to this 
rule in the case of corruption or dissolution, yet this is only 
because something is generated which is incompatible with that 
which was before, — the existence of heat is not com- 
patible with the existence of cold. That which is called impos- 
sible in respect of any power may arise either from some 
defect of internal force, or from some accident or impediment. 
Now, those things which are impossible in nature, for either of 
these last reasons, God can effect. For His power, seeing it is 
infinite, suffers defect in nothing. Nor is there any matter which 
he cannot transmute at ]-)leasure, for there is no resisting His power. 
But that which is called on the third ground impossible, God can- 
not do, for the very reason that all active power is in Him and that 
He is the Being of beings. When we say He is not able to do 
this, we indicate not a defect in his power, but a defect inherent 
in the very principle of possibility, or, as some express it, God can 
do it, but it' cannot be done. 

Theroruta 41. These general principles are then applied to the specific 
lion. arguments on each side of the question. A few specimens may 
serve as illustrations of his method. When it is said that God, 
because He is the Mover of nature, cannot act against nature, it is 
not meant that He cannot act otherwise than nature does, since He 
frequently acts against the accustomed course of nature ; but that 
whatever He does in anything is not against its nature, but is its 
nature inasmuch as He is the former and ordainer of nature. An 
instance is taken from the tides. The water has a movement of 
its own, which may be called natural to it *, but surely the influ- 
ence of the moon upon it is not to be called unnatural. Again, it 
wiiat is is impossible for a man who is blind to see through any power of 
l^his does not imply an impossibility in itself; it implies 
Nature. that second or third kind of impossibility, which has been 
decided not to interfere with the divine energy. On the contrary, 
the impossibilities of rational philosophy, are not impossibilities 
EsHeiitiaiJm- with respect to any power, but are those essential impossibilities 
‘ ■ which if we supposed God to transgress we should impute to Him 
weakness and not power. To the objection that God does not 
destroy that which is true, the answer is. He does not cause that what 
was true should not have been true, but He causes that spmething 
should be true which would otherwise not be true. In raising the 
dead, He does not interfere with the fact that he who is raised was 
dead. To the arguments from the constancy of God as an artificer, 
the answer is, that the art of God not only extends to those things 
which have been made, but to many other things. To change the 
course of nature, is not to act contrary to His art, but to bring out 
a new exhibition of it. To the argument on the other side, which 
is drawn from the words of St. Luke, that no word is impossible 
with God, it is answered that a word is not only uttered with the 
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mouth, but is conceived with the mind. That an affirmation and 
negation should at the same time be true, cannot be conceived of 
by the mind. To say that God cannot hold contraries in His 
mind, is not to contradict the saying of the Angel. To the objec- 
tion that is drawn from the Omnipotence of God, the answer is, 
that it is no hindrance upon His free will that He cannot do that 
which would imply the absence of active power. To the argument 
respecting the virgin, it is answered, that virginity is not opposed 
to bringing forth as blindness is opposed to siglit, but is opposed to 
the union of the sexes, without which nature cannot produce a 
birth, but God can. The answer to the argument from the Incarna- The rncama- 
tion is, that the union of opposites, the Created and Uncreated 
in Christ, had respect to the two different natures that were in 
Him; from whence it cannot be inferred that God would blend 
together two opposites, as black and white, so that they should 
become the same. ' 

42. We have finished our quotation. The judgments of differ- vicissi- 
ent readers upon it will be assuredly most different. Every one of opinions re- 
us has perhaps passed through stages in his own mind which can 
enable him to understand these differences and to be not altogether 
intolerant of them. The first impression probably upon a young man, 
used to the style of writing in our day, — used to find the moaning 
of words taken for granted, which are here laboriously weighed 
and analyzed, — is one of astonishment and confusion. He does not 
know whether it is utter nonsense, as some will tell him it is, or 
the most profound sense which it would be well to exchange for 
much of the lore that makes us proud. In a later period, as the 
importance of facts grows upon him, as he aspires after the real 
and becomes disgusted with the verbal, he may be more in- 
clined to accept the judgment of his own time, and to fall into its 
contempt of the mediaeval doctor. But as his experience expands 
and deepens, he may discover how many verbal perplexities are 
continually haunting those who are most busy about things, how 
often they start unawares the questions which Aquinas started 
deliberately, how they try to cut knots which he endeavoured 
to untie, and do not cut them after all, but make them more em- 
barrassing, how disagreeable their off-hand dogmatism is while 
they are in the very act of censuring his painful and conscientious 
dogmatism; such reflections may lead him to place the schoolman 
upon even a higher pedestal than that from which he had fallen. 

Again, there may be a rebellion against this reverence. He may 
think over one such passage as that which we have presented to our 
readers, he may consider that that extract is contained in about 
two pages of a volume of 286 pages, that volume being one of the 
smallest in a set of at least thirty, from which the spurious treatises 
have been eliminated with tolerable care. To think of a human soul 
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being the store- house of such a collection of doubts and decisions 
as that statement implies, to think of a multitude of human souls 
from the 13th century downwards having all this mass of opinions 
floating about them or crammed into them, is very appalling. 
A cry for light and air rises out of his heart. He begins to 
dwell kindly upon the legend of Caliph Omar, or to construe the 
promise that Babylon the Great shall some day sink like lead in the 
mighty waters, as applying to the Babel of human notions, to the 
folios in which they are built up a column reaching to heaven. 

43. We hope and believe that it is not necessary to settle down 
in any of these conclusions or positively to reject any of them. A 
time may be coming when it will be possible to derive more good 
from Aquinas than any age has owed to him, because we are free 
from his trammels and have learned to walk at liberty under 
higher guidance. Protestant Europe may even yet do him a 
justice which cannot be done him by those who dread lest he 
should make them sceptics, or who sit at his feet and receive his 
words as those of one who understood all mysteries and all know- 
ledge. Meanwhile, we will do what in us lies to give our readers 
some conception of the comprehensiveness of his intellect, as we 
have already attempted to give them a glimpse of its subtlety. 

44. The first part of the Summa of Aquinas is the purely 
theological part. The first question is. What sacred Learning is, and 
how far it extends ? Within this general title are included ten 
articles, or minor questions. They are these : “ Whether theological 
doctrine is necessary beyond other sciences, whether it is a science, 
whether it is one science or more, whether it is speculative or 
practical, whether it is worthier than other sciences, whether it is 
wisdom, whether God is the subject of it, whether it is argu- 
mentative, whether it may use metaphorical or symbolical forms 
of speech, w^hether sacred Scripture under the same |ptter has 
more than one sense.” We merely enumerate titles; each, the 
reader will understand, is treated after the same method, and with 
the same fulness as those questions respecting power of which we 
have given a specimen. It is very desirable to understand the 
starting point of the Angelical Doctor. He begins, it will be per- 
ceived, with theology considered as a science, then he proceeds 
to speak of God as the subject of that science. This is Aristo- 
telianism carried to its highest point. Aquinas may become 
Platonical as he proceeds ; often we shall find that he does, that 
he assumes God to be at once the ground and object of mans 
contemplation, and builds much upon the assumption. But 
beneath all this lies the conception of a science which includes Him, 
and which is to determine our judgments respecting Him. It is 
needful to keep this characteristic of the Teacher continually in our 
mind, whilst we are studying any portion of his writings. More 
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perhaps than any other writer, he always recollects that the specific 
subject he is occupied with has to do with the general subject of 
his treatise. The whole is always present to him in each part. 

And the main cause, we shall find, of his difference from his 
Franciscan contemporaries lay in this, that in each department of 
study they were aiming successfully or unsuccessfully to keep a 
living object in sight, and were therefore impatient of the wonderful 
eflforts of skill by which the Dominican brought it within what 
seemed to them the enclosure of a dead system. 

45. We may proceed more rapidly with the other titles of this General 
part. The second question is of God, whether He is; the third, of 
the Simplicity of God ; the fourth, of the Perfection of God ; the 
fifth, of Good universally ; the sixth, of the Goodness of God ; the 
seventh, of the Infinity of God ; the eighth, of the Existence of 
God in Things ; the ninth, of the Immutability of God ; the tenth, pnreTheo- 
of the Eternity of God ; the eleventh, of the Divine Unity ; the 
twelfth, of the Knowledge and Vision of God ; the thirteenth, of 
the Names of God ; the fourteenth, of the Knowledge which is in 
God Himself. Then follow three on Ideas, on Truth, on Falsehood ; 
then eight more on the Life of God, the Will of God, the Love of 
God, on the Justice and Pity of God, on the Providence of God, 
on Predestination, on the Book of Life, on the Power of God, on 
the Blessedness of God. Questions concerning the Persons of the Mixed xiico- 
Trinity engage us till the end of the forty-third title. The forty - 
fourth discusstis the primary cause of all Entities ; the forty-fifth, 

Creation ; the forty-sixth, ithe beginning of the duration of things 
created. The forty-seventh is on the distinction of things in 
common, ie., concerning plurality as such. The forty-eighth is 
on the distinction of things in special, and primarily concerning 
evil. The forty-ninth is on the cause of evil. From the fiftieth spiritual 
to the siiety-fifth, all bear upon the subject of Angels. Those from 
the sixty-fifth to the seventy-fifth have reference to the order and 
works of Creation. At the seventy-fifth we enter upon a class of Jinman 
subjects which would seem at first not to belong to theology, but 
to Anthropology. In them we have discussions about man, as to 
the essence of his soul, about the union of the soul to the body, 
about things pertaining to the powers of the soul in general, about 
the powers of the soul in special, about the intellectual powers, 
about appetite, sensuality, will (voluntas), free-will {liberum arbi- 
trium), how the soul united to the body understands the corporeal 
things that are beneath it, the mode and order of understanding, 
what the intellect of man knows in things corporeal and material, 
how the intellectual soul knows itself and the things that are in it, 
how the human soul knows those things that are above it, what is 
the knowledge of the soul separated from the body. Then we come, 
at the ninetieth question, to the production of man as far as con- 
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cerns his soul, to the production of the body of the first man, to 
the production of the woman, to the end of the production of the 
man as expressed in the words “ made in the image of God,” to 
the state and condition of the first man, to things which relate to 
the will of the first man, to the dominion which belonged to man 
in the state of innocence, to the things which concern the state 
of the first man as far as the preservation of the individual, 
to that which concerns the carrying on of the species; to the 
condition of the race that might have been produced in th«» 
state of innocence, to the meaning and nature of Paradise. 
Then commence questions on the government of the world by 
God, the effects of the divine government, the alteration of 
things created by God, the offices of Angels in carrying out 
the purposes of the divine government. In the course of these 
questions we have a discussion respecting evil Angels, their orders, 
and their assaults upon men. The five last titles in this part are 
on the action of the corporeal creature, on Fate, on some secondary 
influences of the action of man, on the derivation of man from man 
in reference to the soul, on the propagation of men in reference to 
the body. . 

46. There are two or three of the manifold subjects discussed 
under these heads upon which we may feel desirous to learn our 
author’s sentiments. But we would advise the reader, first of all, 
to make an effort at understanding the order in which they follow 
each other. At first, it may be, this order will seem perplexed. 
Do not divine and human subjects run strangely one into another? 
Why should a discussion upon Ideas or upon Truth come in be- 
tween discussions about the knowledge and the life of God ? Why 
should Angels be treated of first before man and then after him ? 
Why do so many psychological and physiological controversies 
mix themselves with the history of the Genesis of man ?v# Perhaps 
the consideration of these apparent inconsistencies of the great 
Schoolman might help us much in apprehending the difference 
between his mode of thinking, and our own, as well as in trac- 
ing the course and development of his speculations. If we turn to 
his fifteenth question upon Ideas, we shall at once understand why 
it follows upon the very elaborate inquiries in the preceding title 
respecting the knowledge of God. After stating rather more shortly 
than he commonly does the reasons for thinking that there are 
and that there are not ideas, he delivers his conclusions in 
these terms : — ‘‘ It is necessary to suppose ideas in the Divine 
mind. What is called Idea in Greek, is called Form in Latin. 
Wherefore by ideas are understood the forms of certain things 
over and above the things themselves. Now the form of anything 
existing over and above the thing itself, may be either the ex- 
emplar of that thing, or the principle of the knowledge of it in the 
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mind of the knower. It is necessary to assume ideas in both 
senses.^ For in all things that are not generated by chance, the 
Form is the end of the generation. But an agent does not act on 
account of the form, except in so far as the similitude of it is in him. 

The similitude exists naturally in those agents that act by na- 
ture, as man generates man, and fire fire. The similitude exists 
intdlectuaUy in those agents which act by intellect. Thus the 
similitude of a house pre-existsdn the mind of a builder, and this 
may be called the idea of the house, because the artificer intends 
to assimilate the house to this form. Seeing, therefore, that the ideas invohe 
world is not made by chance, but is made by God acting through 
intellect, it is necessary there should be in the Divine mind a Form 
after the similitude of which the world has been made.’* Then, in 
disposing of some of the objections to the existence of Ideas, he 
says that ‘‘ God does not understand things according to an idea 
existing without Him,” and therefore that Aristotle was right in riato s.vsi 
denouncing the opinion of Plato concerning ideas, inasmuch as he Ar^stotio 
made them self-existing, not existing in the intellect. And, 
finally, he determines that the “ idea in God is nothing else than 
the essence of God.” We have introduced this passage partly as a 
justification of the method which Aquinas has adopted, and partly 
as an illustration of the way in which his Aristotelian Metaphysics 
blended themselves with his Christian theology, and led him to 
reject the purely ideal philosophy which had been associated with 
it by Augustine. 

47. If we turn to the forty-seventh and forty-eighth questions we Difitinotioiv*. 
are able to account for some of the other apparent anomalies which 
we have noticed in his arrangements. After considering the Persons 
of the Godhead — all that is uncreated — ^he goes on to Creation. The 
production of creatures in esse leads him on to the distinction of 
creatures^ That distinction is threefold ; first, the distinction of crea- 
tures generally ; secondly, the distinction of Good and Evil*, thirdly, 
the distinction of the spiritual and corporeal creature. In reference 
to the first subject, he has to inquire whether God is the Author oF 
the plurality of creatures, or whether as He is one they must not 
be one so far as they proceeded from Him, and must not owe their 
division to the presence of matter, or at all events to some second- 
ary agency. He decides against this last opinion, and lays dowm 
the doctrine that “ God produced things in esse for the purjpose of 
communicating His goodness to the creatures and that it might be 
represented through them. And because it cannot be adequately 
represented through one creature. He produced many and diverse 
creatures ; so that what is wanting in one for the setting forth the 
divine goodness, may be supplied from another. For the goodness 
which in God is simple and uniform, is in the creatures divided 
and multiform.” We must not be tempted to pursue this ques- 
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tion by the third article wherein the modern controversy on the 
plurality of worlds is entered upon, Aquinas appearing as a sup- 
porter of Dr. Whe well’s hypothesis; but we must pass to what strikes 
us, for people at large, as a more important subject, Good and 
Evil. Here the great point to be settled is, whether Evil is a distinct 
nature, a positive existence. Our Author decides that “one of two 
opposites is known by another, as darkness by light ; therefore we 
can only understand what is evil by understanding what is good. 
But seeing that good is what is to be desired and that every nature 
desires its own being and perfection, the being and peHection of 
every nature must involve goodness ; therefore evil cannot signify 
a certain existence or a certain form or nature. It follows that it 
can only signify a certain absence of good.” Hence is deduced 
the decision of many other points, all of great interest and conti- 
nually recurring in human experience, as whether evil is in good 
as in its subject, whether evil corrupts the whole good to which it 
attaches itself, whether evil is sufficiently divided into punishment 
and fault, whether good can be ever the cause of evil, whether 
there is a perfect evil in the same sense as there is a perfect good. 
On all these points Aquinas has something to teach us which it 
might be well worth our while to learn. Our wish, however, is 
rather that the reader may understand how all these points arise 
out of the subject of distinctions in created things, and how an 
investigation respecting the angelical orders as representing the 
spiritual or intellectual creation and respecting man as representing 
the union of the two, fairly and logically appears as another division 
of the same head. Seeing, moreover, that the nature and position 
of man cannot be fully discussed without considering the mode of 
God’s government over him, and seeing that that government, as 
Aquinas thought, was carried on through angelic agents, he was 
obliged to introduce them again in their relations with our race, at 
the end of this part. Nor was it possible to ascertain in what sense 
the action of man is free, without considering what is meant by 
Fate, although the subject of God’s predestination as bearing upon 
the life of man and the principles of his being had been discussed 
in some of the earlier titles. 

48. It is commonly said that the second part of the Summa 
contains the Ethics of Aquinas. The second portion of this 
second part is generally that from which the student of Aris- 
totle is told that he may derive most help. There is excuse for 
this statement. But any one will fail to understand the posi- 
tion and work of the Angelical Doctor, who tries to contemplate 
the ethical questions upon which he enters, apart from the subject 
which gives its title to the whole work. To take that course with 
Albertus was easy, with Aquinas it is destructive. An attempt, 
as brief as we can make it, to give some notion of the subjects 
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embraced in this part, will sufBcientIjr establish our proposition. 

That man, in so far forth as he is man, acts with reference to some 
End, that there is therefore one ultimate end for all men, that this 
end is Blessedness, we might conclude would be the starting points 
of an Aristotelian Anthropologist. But then the question, what is Blessedness. 
Blessedness, carries us into a region into which Aristotle never 
soared. After a number of negative conclusions as to what it is 
not, we come at last to the decision that ultimate and perfect 
blessedness can only be in the vision of the Divine Essence. Then 
follows the inquiry, what things are required for blessedness. 

Whether delight is required for it, whether Vision, Comprehension, 
Rectitude of Will are required for it? All which points being 
settled in the affirmative, the question of the necessity of the 
Body and of the Society of friends to it, is examined and answered 
in the negative, it being, however, admitted that a creature endowed 
with a body cannot attain the full end of his being till the body is 
perfected. 

49. The next series of questions, from the sixth to the seven- win. 
teenth, refers to the Will. The distinctions of voluntary and in- 
voluntary, the circumstances of human acts in respect of the will, 
the motive of the will, the mode in which the will is moved, fruition, 
intention, election, deliberation, consent, custom, in their different 
bearings upon the will, finally, the acts commanded by the will, are 
titles which include a multitude of points with which the ethical 
philosopher of the old world was in some degree familiar, but which 
assumed a new character, importance, and complexity, in the mind 
of the Christian divine. Thence we proceed to the goodness and 
evil of human acts — these being distinguished as acts of the internal 
will — and to the result of these acts in virtue of their goodness and 
evil, a subject involving of course their merit or demerit in the 
sight of God. Next come the Passions of the soul in general, their rassions 
distinction, their order, their relation to good and evil; love, hatred, tion[ 
concupiscence, joy, sorrow, the effects of both, the remedies of 
sorrow. These fall under the head of the passions which have to do 
with appetite or desire. Hope, fear, anger, are referred to another 
class. Thence we go on to that great subject of the Aristotelian 
ethics, Habits. It is thus introduced : — “ After acts and passions, it iiabita. 
behoves us to consider the principles of human acts — first, intrinsic 
principles, then extrinsic. An intrinsic principle is a power and a 
habit. Enough has been said of powers in the first part ; now is 
the time for treating of habits. First, they are to be considered in 
general ; secondly, in reference to virtues and vices and other habits 
of the like kind which are the principles of acts, 'fhere are four 
things to be considered in reference to habits generally,— 'first, their 
substance; secondly, their subject; thirdly, the cause of their genera- 
tion, increase, and corruption ; fourthly, their distinctions. In refer- 
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ence to the substance, four questions arise. First, whether habit 
is a quality; secondly, whether it is a determiuate kind of 
quality; thirdly, whether it imports the direction towards an act; 
fourthly, on the necessity of habit. “It would seem,” thus he 
begins, according to his usual method, the article on the first 
of his hints, that habit is not a quality. For Augustine says, 
that this name, habit, is derived from the verb to have. But 
Habit a having belongs not only to quality, but quite as much to quantity, 
quality. Speak of having so much money. Moreover, habit is one 

category and quality another, and one is not contained under 
another. Moreover, habit is a disposition ; but disposition belongs 
to the category of position.” Of course, all these difficulties are 
triumphantly settled. But that they should occur in this place, 
that it should be necessary to deal with them at all in an ethical 
discussion, is one example, perhaps the most striking that can be 
given, of the embarrassments into which Aquinas was led by his 
determination to bring the whole Aristotle, Logic, Metaphysics, 
Ethics, into his Summa Theologice, We do not complain of his 
design, but we cannot help thinking that it was frustrated by the 
complicated machinery which he invented for the accomplishment of 
it. There is, it seems to us, a very natural transition from the lan- 
guage of Aristotle respecting Habits, to the language of St. Paul, 
concerning the putting off of the old man, and the putting on of 
the new. The imagination, using language as its instrument, sup- 
plies the link. The experience of life, to which Aristotle is always 
so glad to appeal, and to which, when he is speaking of habits and 
energies as correlatives, he so honestly and courageously sacrifices 
the formalities of logic — ^preferring the appearance of a circle in 
reasoning to the denial of a fact — explains how the philosophical 
ties of observation falls under the Christian law. Aquinas, overlooking 

giciaii. this passage between the two sciences which he desired to associate 

and harmonize, is forced to flounder among the predicaments, to 
raise a number of difficulties (each of which cuts the throat of the 
other, and yet each pf which remains a difficulty, if we must seek 
in Habitus^ Situs, Qualitas, Quaniitas, and their comrades, the stand- 
ing points for moving the world), and then, finally, to draw a line 
between habits considered as in us and habits considered as put 
upon us, which is so sharp and deep that we lose all feeling of the 
Equivoca- relation between them. Logicians often commit a perilous violence 
be radiiy^t words, in their efforts — ^honest though they are — to rid them of 
rid oi their equivocations. The double meaning which the punster and 
the knave play with for their respective purposes have a real in- 
ward sympathy which we should seek to bring out, not to destroy. 
Had Aquinas succeeded in preserving it in the case of habits, he 
would, we think, have done a greater service than he has done both 
to morals and to theology. 
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50. From Habits, Aquinas proceeds to Virtues. Human virtitcs. 
Virtue is determined to be a Habit ; to be an operative Habit ; to 
be a Habit operative of good. A definition of it is at length worked 
out. Virtue is a good quality or habit of mind ; upon which right 
living depends; which cannot be turned to evil use; and which 
Grod without us, works in us. The Aristotelian Energy is here 
subjected to the Christian Law “He worketh in us to will and 
do of his good pleasure.” After what w^e have just said about the 
treatment of Habits, we are bound to welcome such an illustration 
of the link between the Ethics of the Stagyrite and of the New 
Testament. But we cannot think that Aquinas has been very 
felicitous in combining the two elements of which his definition 
is composed ; it will strike most readers as overloaded and 
clumsy. Some will feel strongly that the whole force is gone out Virfne not 
of the word, when its connection with manliness is forgotten. The 
Latin of the Middle Ages might be excused for forgetting tl)at 
classical etymology. The energies of the Monk were great and 
vigorous; they were not exactly the energies of the Man. From 
Virtues in respect to their essences, we pass to the subject in 
which virtue dwells ; then to the intellectual virtues; then to the 
moral virtues as distinguished from the intellectual; then to the 
distinction of the moral virtues in reference to each other ; then 
to an article to which there is nothing corresponding in Aristotle, 
the Cardinal Virtues, As this is one of the characteristic points in canimfii vir- 
the School ethics, the reader may be curious to know how it is 
discussed by the greatest of the Schoolmen. First, we have to 
ascertain what the meaning of the epithet is. There is a perfect 
and an imperfect virtue. The imperfect virtue implies only the 
faculty of doing well; the perfect virtue implies a rectitude ol’ ap- 
petite or desire. Those virtues which involve this higlier idea 
are called principal or cardinal. The intellectual virtue of Prudence 
is included among them, because it is in a certain sense moral. 

They are not the theological virtues, for those are super-human or 
divine. Of the cardinal virtues there are four: Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, and Fortitude. Cicero and Gregory the Great are 
the authorities for reducing all moral virtues under th(}se as their 
chiefs and directors. There are two ways of considering them 
which have led to some confusion. Some suppose that they sig- 
nify certain general conditions of the human mind which are found 
in all virtues. In this sense each may almost be taken for 
the other, rectitude and self-government being implied equally in 
all; and so justice in the Aristotelian sense might include them. 

But others, and in the opinion of Aquinas, with greater pro- 
priety, take these four virtues according to the subject matter of 
each. Then they become of course distinct, Another division 
follows upon this. Of the cardinal virtues some are political, some 
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are purgatorial, some belong to the purified soul, some are exem- 
plary* This is our Doctor’s explanation. The exemplar of human 
virtue must pre-exist in God. Virtue must therefore be considered 
first as it is exemplarily in God. In that sense the Divine Mind in 
God is called Prudence ; the turning of the divine intention upon 
itself is called Temperance; the immutability of God is His Forti- 
tude ; the observation of the eternal law by God in His works is 
His Justice. As man, according to his nature, is a political animal, 
there must be virtues which have to do with him in this relation. 
But since man is intended to be perfect as his Father in Heaven is 
perfect, these properly human virtues must be connected with the 
divine or exemplary virtues. Between the Exemplary virtues and 
the political, there must be an intermediate class, of such as raise a 
man above mundane tendencies, and enable him to contemplate the 
divine standard. These are the •purgatorial. But there are some 
who have already received the fruit of such exercises. Their Vir- 
tues are those of the purified mind. But all these are included with 
the term Moral, and so are distinguished from the Theological 
Virtues, which are Faith, Hope, Charity. 

51. Whatever our readers may think of these divisions, as bearing 
upon practice, and as helps to the conscience, they must at least admit, 
that Aquinas is consistent with himself, and that no part of his book 
brings out more clearly than this his sense of the connection between 
Ethics and Theology, of their distinction, and of the subordination 
of the one to the other. The sixty-second question of this part, and 
especially the third article of it, concerning the propriety of reckon- 
ing Faith among virtues, involves some of the points which were most 
debated between the Reformers of the 1 6th century, and the School 
Divines. But the student will not discover the grounds of that 
controversy, or its immense significance for the history of the world 
and for personal life, by poring over these passages in the great 
Doctor. Sometimes he will think he has detected a flaw in him, 
and can trace the whole pontifical doctrine of Merit in his state- 
ments. The next moment he will perceive some careful qualifica- 
tion in those statements, some enunciation of the ground and object 
of Faith, which he thinks might satisfy the most scrupulous Pro- 
testant, As long as scholasticism is encountered by scholasticism, 
the puzzle continues, and we may be driven into the position which 
Melanchthon seems to have occupied in his latter days, of half 
wondering how the dispute could have assumed such a world-wide 
importance, when the change of a phrase or two, perhaps the trans- 
position of a particle, might bring about a compromise. It is when 
scholasticism is brought face to face, as it was in Luther, with a 
strong swimmer in his agony, with a human being wrestling for life, 
that we begin to understand what the war means, and why pro- 
tocols and paper treaties must be always ineffectual to terminate it. 
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The following question on the cause of virtues, embracing the 
articles, whether virtue is in, us by nature, whether any virtue is 
produced in us by the repetition of acts, whether any moral virtues 
are in us by infusion, whether the virtue which we acquire by 
repetition of acts is the same with the virtue that is infused, gives us 
a glimpse into another long vista of controversies ; all connected 
with the primary one of which we have just spoken. To all, we 
believe, the observation we have just made is applicable. So long 
as we meet Aquinas on his own ground he is invincible. When 
you pass from him to the actual tumults of the conscience, and to 
the living facts of Scripture which respond to them, you are inclined 
to pronounce him utterly feeble. 

52. We must stop a moment at the next question, which bears The Mean, 
upon the Aristotelian doctrine of the Mean. Are moral virtues, 

as the old philosopher affirmed, in a Mean ? Aquinas states the 
obvious objection, that virtue is always pointing to that which is 
highest and ultimate. But he disposes of it, affirming that the 
hijrhest excellence consists in the adherence to measure and rule: 
that a measure or rule impli^ an excess or defect, each of which 
it forbids : that it must, therefore, be conservative of the Mean, and 
that virtue must be in that mean. The following article determines 
that though the mean, in the case of Justice, is a mean in the 
thing itself (because Justice consists in assigning to each person 
that which is neither less nor more than what is his), yet in the 
moral virtues which concern the passions, the mean has reference* tmo ahsointo 
to ns, the liability of one man being to excess or defect in tins the mcSIi'Iih 
passion, of another to excess or defect in that A third article 
brings the intellectual virtues under the same law with the moral. 

The end of Intellectual Virtue as such is Truth. But Truth con- 
sists in the affirmation, that that which is, is ; that that which is not, 
is not. To affirm that to be which is not, is excess ; to aflirm that 
not to be, which is, is defect. Between them lies the mean. No- 
thing can be more strictly Stagy rjite than this conclusion. But in 
the next article we are carried into another region. Theological 
Virtues are determined to consist in a mean, only by accident. In mxioniiiif*. 
themselves, Faith, Hope, and Charity admit of no excess, because 
the measure of them is the transcendent excellence of God. But 
considered in reference to our condition, Hope may be the mean 
between Despair and Presumption ; Faith may be the mean between 
opposing heresies. 

53. In one, at least, of his decisions respecting virtues, Aquinas Rei^ation^of 
has, we think, sacrificed the interests of morality and theology, not tko^virtues. 
to save the uniformity of his system, but at the expense of it. The 

doubt is started, whether virtues can exist apart from^ Charity. 

The difficulty is, that certain moral virtues must be attributed to 
the Heathens, and that Charity being a divine gift, cannot be 
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attributed to them. The only escape is in the distinction between 
virtues acquired by human industry, and virtues infused into us. 
Aquinas is obliged to admit that the latter only possess the proper 
conditions of virtues. Yet, if he excludes the former, the very 
teacher whom he is following in his scheme of Ethics, and whose 
fundamental principle is, that the practice of virtues precedes the 
knowledge of them, must have been absolutely ignorant respecting 
their nature. We rejoice to expose this inconsistency, because in 
doing so we are gratifying no party animosity or predilection. 
Protestants have inherited the contradiction from the Schoolman. 
In many of their statements, it is far less disguised than in his. 
And it involves consequences to them which it does not to him. 
If they allow the acquisition of virtues in any sense by human in- 
dustry, they relinquish the fundamental principle about which they 
are at issue with the Romanists. And they have no way of saving 
it^ except either by resorting to phrases respecting Heathen virtues 
which identify them with vices, so shaking the foundations of all 
moral order, calling good evil, and evil good ; or else by giving up 
the atheistical doctrine — which the ipreeds of the church, which 
every page in the Bible refutes — that the world, for four thousand 
years, with the exception of one little corner of it, was a Christless 
and a Fatherless world. 

54. We must not be detained by the questions on the equality 
of virtues, and the duration of virtue after this life ; on gilts, on 
beatitudes, on the fruits of the Spirit, nor even by the very im- 
portant articles upon sins and vices which bring us down as far as 
the ninetieth. Then we enter upon the subject of Law. It is thus 
introduced : — “Next, we must treat of the exterior principles of acts. 
The exterior principle which inclines us to evil is the Devil. The 
exterior principle which moves us to good is God, who instructs us 
by Law, and assists us by Grace. Wherefore, we must first speak 
of Law, secondly of Grace. About law, it behoves us first to con- 
sider law itself in common ; secondly, its portions. About law in 
common, there are three points to be considered. 1st, Its essence. 
2d, The difference of laws. 8d, The effect of law. On the first 
point (the essence of law), four questions arise. 1st, Whether the 
law has anything to do with reason, -fid, Its purpose. 3d, Its 
cause. 4th, Its promulgation.” There are three arguments which 
may be brought to show that law has not anything to do with 
reason. 1st, The apostle speaks of a law in his members; but 
reason has nothing to do with the members of the body. Moreover, 
in Reason there is nothing but power, habit, and act ; but Law is 
confessedly not a power, or a habit, for then it would fall under the 
class of intellectual virtues ; not an act, for then it would be sus- 
pended when reason is suspended, as in sleep. Again, Law moves 
those who are under it to right action. But to move to action, 
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belongs to will, not to reason. Hence the foundation for the asser- 
tion of jurists, ‘‘that which has pleased the prince, has the power 
of law.” To all these arguments Aquinas makes answer. The 
use of the phrase, Law in the MemherSy is itself a proof that there MearjinKofa 
is a dominant Law in the Reason. For since Law is a measure 
and rule of human acts, you are forced to speak of it not only in 
that which rules and measures, but in that which is ruled and 
measured. Thus an inclination, even when it is a rebellious one, 
acquires the quality and character of a Law — not essentially indeed, 
but by participation, and a kind of necessary abuse. The second 
point introduces a curious and not uninteresting inquiry as to what 
it is in practical operations which answers to the definition proposi- 
tion and syllogism in intellectual exercises. The Law which de- 
termines acts, and leads them to their issues, is this correlative. 

Both a potency and habit, and an act of Eeason are therefore 
implied in it. The third argument is more important. The very 
exercise of Will points to an end, and implies the co-operation of 
Reason as the means of attaining it. The Will of the Prince, if it confutation 
has the vigour of Law, implies a Reason directing it ; otherwise it 
is iniquity, and not Law. The next article alfirms against all 
disputers, that Law. is ordained for the common good, and not for The com- 
any special good. The following carries us a step farther, Seeing 
that Law directs man to a common good, it is only the Reason 
of the multitude, or of a prince representing the multitude, which 
can make a Law. A fourth declares, that before a Law can have a 
binding force, it must be promulgated and brought within the 
knowledge of those who are subjected to it, 

55. That propositions of this (juasi democratical kind should be Fooiiups oi 
enunciated by a Catholic Doctor will only surprise those who have 
taken up their notions of the middle ages from hearsay, and have 
not attended to some of the most important facts from which judg- 
ments of them must be collected. The superiority of Reason to 
mere Custom or Decree, the necessity of asserting a Law of Reason 
as one to which an ultimate appeal might be made, w^ere common- 
places which were continually urged in opposition, e,g.y to such 
Constitutions as those of Clarendon, or to the ‘ Nolumus leges A ngli- 
canas mutarV by which* our barons resisted the Canonists. And these 
were not dishonest argumenta ad homineiUy such as they may have 
become in later times, when Reason is habitually pleaded against 
Church authority. They were the protests which men who really 
felt that there was a higher judgment seat than that ot the local or 
temporary prince, raised against him ; they were capable of being 
used — soon (as the Divina Commedia teaches us) they were actually 
used — by the most devout Theologians, against the occupant of 
the chair of St. Peter itself. That Aquinas should have 
pated Locke in asserting the dominion and the legislative authority Locked’* 
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of a multitude or majority, and should have considered the Prince 
only as its mouthpiece, may appear more strange. It is strange — 
not because Aquinas was a Dominican, but — because he was a 
Philosopher. The disposition to magnify popular suffrage was 
one which he was not at all unlikely to acquire from his order ; 
(the Dominicans were not only Jacobins in Paris), nay, it was one 
which even Bishops sometimes encouraged before Mendicancy 
began ; as we may learn from the speech of the Primate of England 
at the coronation of our John. The limits under which such an 
origin of Laws can have been conceived by one who goes on to 
assert an eternal Law, a natural Law which is the child of that, a 
Law enacted to meet human necessities, and a divine Law by which 
man is directed to supernatural ends — it is less easy to conjec- 
ture. But we must commend these questions, which extend as 
far as the 108th, and those on Grace, which conclude the book, 
to the study of the reader, which they abundantly deserve ; and 
proceed to the Secunda Secundce. 

TJie object of 56. This part of the treatise carries us into the region of the theo- 
Faith. logical virtues. The first question treats of Faith as to its object. 

The first question debated under this head is, whether the object 
of Faith is primary Truth. The point is settled by means of the 
usual school distinction between the formal and the material. If 
we consider the object formally, it is primary truth, for Faith assents 
to nothing except because it is revealed by God. But materially 
Faith is directed to many things besides God, which, however, do 
not fall under its assent, except as having some bearing or relation 
to God; inasmuch as by certain effects, of divinity, the man is 
assisted in tending towards the fruition of God. No doubt, this 
statement has proved exceedingly satisfactory to a number of the 
students of our Doctor. So clear and subtle a distinction, what 
may not be accomplished by the help of it ? Everything till a man 
The Formal wants to believe, and begins to believe. Then the formal and the 
te"riai.^^ material are forgotten : he must have a living object, a Person who 
is directly recognized, not a series of propositions which may lead 
to Him eventually. Distinctions, then, indeed, are not obliterated ; 
the self-knowledge, and the divine knowledge, of women and chil- 
dren point to distinctions too subtle for words. Afterwards, by 
reflecting upon these, we may understand the meaning, and even 
acknowledge the worth, of the logical divisions. If we confess 
that they can never help us to faith, or determine its ground, its 
nature, or its end, they may assist us in observing how the 
intellect confuses itself when it ventures beyond its province, 
and tries to comprehend what can be only apprehended. A 
Logician by pointing out the limitations of the intellect, and 
telling us when it forgets them, may help to deliver us from the 
trammels and usurpations of Logic. More commonly, he does 
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that work by the ambition which overleaps itself and Mis on the 
other side. 

57. We have made these remarks at the outset of the Secuiida Analysis of 
Secund(By that we may not be forced to repeat them at every turn operations 
of it, and that we may, without much commentary, trace the relations, 
method of it. Faith having been considered as to its interior act, 
which is Belief ; as to its exterior act, which is Confession ; as to its 
habit in reference to itself and to those who possess it ; as to its 
divine cause ; and finally as to its effects ; we then proceed to the 
relation between the Intellect and Faith, to the relation of Know- 
ledge to Faith, and to the vices that are opposed to Faith. Under 
this last head, we have two or* three questions about which our 
readers may be glad to know the opinions of a 13th century 
doctor. The first is, whether infidels are to be compelled to faith. Arc intiiK is 
He considers various objections to compulsion : among others, 
a saying of Augustine, that a man may do other things unwillingly, 
but that he can only believe willingly, and that the will cannot be 
compelled. Still, it is written, “ go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled.” 

The final conclusion is, that Jews and Gentiles who have never 
professed the faith are not to be compelled to believe, and that 
wars against them are lawful only as means of preventing them 
from impeding the progress of the faith. But those who have 
taken the faith upon them, or who still profess it, becoming here- 
tics and apostates, are in a different condition. On such, corporal 
compulsion is to be exercised, that they may fulfil what they have ' 
promised, and hold fast what they have undertaken. This is true 
Dominican doctrine, the formal apology for the persecutions of 
which that order was the instrument. The argument from Augus- 
tine is soon disposed of. To vow is an act of the will, to perform 
the vow is an act of necessity ; to accept a faith is voluntary ; to 
hold it, if once accepted, is a thing of necessity. These sentences 
are worth all the more startling sentences which are sometimes 
culled by Protestant orators out of the schoolmen to excite the rage 
of Protestant mobs. The true virus of persecution is in them ; 
the Atheism which is at the root of persecution. After the man 
has once believed with his will, he becomes a creature of necessity, pue^ “ 
not of God : Man is to compel him to hold fast something, not with 
his will, which God has led him to acknowledge with his will. 

Did Aquinas really mean this ? The reply is easy. As a theo- 
logian, as a philosopher, he denies such a proposition again and 
again ; he refutes it by unanswerable evidence. The Spirit of God 
he holds to be the giver and the upholder of faith in every man. So 
far*as he was a defender of Dominican persecutions, he did mean 
this. And we, every one of us, who persecute under any pretext, 
however we may hate Dominicans, mean it also. The notion that 
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we are to keep a man to a profession when it is no longer tlie 
expression of that which he wills or which he is, because we have 
lost all influence over his will and over himSelf, and because we 
suppose that God has lost His influence also, this is the defence of 
all Protestant as much as of all Eomish attempts to punish Apos- 
tates from the true God by compelling them to serve the Spirit 
of Lies. 

58. In the same spirit, the question of holding any communi- 
cation with infidels is settled ; the questions whether infidels may 
have any jurisdiction over Christians, and whether the rites of 
infidels are to be tolerated, in a more compromising and utilitarian 
spirit; the question whether the fchildren of Jews and of other 
infidels are to be baptized against the will of their parents upon the 
nobler and more Christian ground, that the custom of the Church 
never sanctions any departure from natural justice, and that this is 
violated if any boy is withdrawn from the care of his parents before 
he has the use of his reason. At the seventeenth question, we pass 
from Faith to Hope. Hope is considered in itself, in its subject, in 
its reference to fear, to despair, and to presumption. Then we pass 
at the twenty-third question to Charity. Under the article which 
refers to Charity in itself we inquire whether charity is friendship, 
whether it is something created in the soul, whether it is a virtue 
at all, whether it is a special virtue, or the one virtue, whether 
without it there can be any virtues ? Under the next article, we 
consider whether Charity is in the will, its possible augmentations, 
its possible diminutions, its commencement, progress, and perfec- 
tion. In reference to its object, whether God alone or our neigh- 
bour also is to be loved from charity, whether irrational creatures, 
sinners, enemies, angels, daemons, are to be loved from charity ? 
Then comes the debate whether there is any order in charity, 
whether a greater or less is to be admitted into it ? The twenty- 
seventh article brings us upon some of the questions which were 
debated in the 17th century between Bossuet and Pension, We 
pass at the thirty-sixth to the vices opposed to charity, whence 
we are led into controversies about schism, about the lawfulness of 
war, about sedition, and about scandals. 

59, At the forty-fifth question there is a transition from the 
theological to the intellectual and moral virtues. We discuss first 
the gift of wisdom in its relation to charity, then the folly which 
is opposed to wisdom ; thence we pass to Prudence. Here several 
topics occur in which psychology and logic are curiously inter- 
mingled. We are told that we may divide any subject integrally, 
subjectively, and potentially. Integrally^ the wall, the roof, the 
foundation, are parts of the house. Subjectively, the ox and the lion 
are parts of animal nature. Potentially, nutrition and sensation are 
p^rts of the soul. In like manner the portions of any virtue may 
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be delennined in three ways. 1st, The integral wUl be those parts integral p«. 
ot any virtue which must concur in any perfect act of that virtue, of?rur 
In the case of Prudence these integral parts are eight : Memory, 
Intelligence, Docility, Quickness of perception, Skill in comparison, 

Foresight in the arrangement of means to an end, Circumspection, 
or the acute observation of circumstances. Caution in distinguishing 
counterfeits of good from the real good, 2d, The parts of Sub^ 
jective virtue are its different species. In the case of Prudence* species of 
there is the prudence by which any one rules himself, and the in 

prudence by which ^ one rules a multitude of other njicn. This u^subject^ 
again admits of division according to the nature of those who 
are ruled. You require military prudence for an army, econo- 
mical prudence for a family, directive or political prudence for a 
state.^ 3d, The potential parts of any virtue are those virtues which 
are directed towards some secondary or subsidiary acts necessary 
to its completeness. The parts of prudence contemplated in this way 
are denoted by Greek names — Eubulta, which lias reference to 
counsel ; Synesis^ which has reference to the decision of those cases 
which fall under common rules ; and Gnome, which has reference 
to the decision of those cases wherein it is necessary to depart from 
common rules. This subject, therefore, the readers will perceive, 
is treated by our author with even more than his wonted diligence 
and elaboration. There are also minute observations included 
within his general survey which exhibit the mind of Aquinas in a 
new phase. Take for instance these rules for the acquisition and 
maintenance of a good memory. The first is, that we should call up theTufiiv^v 
some likenesses of the things we wish to remember, which shall not 
be too familiar, because those which are rarer excite our admira- 
tion more, and so the mind dwells in them more fixedly : the 
explanation, he judiciously adds, of the tenacity with which we 
recollect what we have seen in boyhood. The adhesion of the 
memory to sensible objects, which justifies this maxim, leads him 
to place the memory in the sensitive part of our nature. The 
second art of memory is, to dispose the things which we wish to pre- 
serve in order, so that one may immediately suggest another. The 
third is, to connect whatever things we wish to remember with our 
affections, so that we may in very deed learn them by heart. The 
fourth is, that we shall be fx'equently meditating upon them, so that 
they should become first habits of our own mind, and at last parts 
of its very nature. A more rational system of Mnemonics was 
perhaps never put together than this. It is unpretending and 
apparently common-place ; yet it touches all the essential points 
of the subject, and gives us what no artificial, technical rules can 
give, hints how we may turn incidents and observations into fixed 
intellectual capital, not merely into a fioating capital for the com- 
merce of society* 
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60. There are a number of other remarks of much fineness and 
subtlety under this title; still more perhaps under that which 
belongs to the second head of Political Prudence, Thq following 
passage in illustration of the maxim that political government is a 
part of prudence, may strike some of us as very obvious ; yet, how 
many dogmas in support of absolute government does it throw 
jjown, what a protest does it bear against some of the practices 
which Aquinas himself has sanctioned! ‘‘The servant is moved 
by a command proceeding from his master, the subject by a com- 
mand profjeediug from his prince. But this movement is of an 
altogether different kind from that which determines irrational and 
inanimate things. For these are acted upon solely by another. 
They do not act upon themselves. They have not the dominion 
of their own act through free choice. Therefore, the rectitude of 
their government is not in any sense in them, but only in their 
mover. Servants, on the contrary, and any human subjects what- 
soever, are so acted upon by others through precepts that they 
nevertheless act for themselves through free choice. Therefore, in 
them is required self-government ; and in this, political prudence, 
so far as they are concerned, consists.” It is of course implied in 
this statement — it has been directly asserted before, that the regno- 
live prudence, that which belongs to the ruler, is essentially of 
the same quality with the obedience which responds to it. With 
equal wisdom and superior eloquence Aquinas goes on to connect 
that counsel which is the gift of the Holy Spirit with the prudence 
which he has treated as so specially human a quality. It is mani- 
fest, he says, that the rectitude of the human reason has that 
relation to the divine Keason which every inferior motive principle 
has to its superior, which last is its ultimate standard. For the 
eternal Reason is the supreme rule of all human rectitude. And, 
therefore, prudence, which imports the rectitude of reason, is helped 
and perfected in proportion as it is regulated and moved by the 
Divine Spirit. This gift and direction, and consequently the con- 
tinual growth of the prudence which is the fruit of it, is to be 
looked for in the future world, which is the continuation and un- 
folding of the present. 

61. Leaving this subject, we come to Right and Justice. There 
are four points, he says, to be considered about justice, — 1st, Right, 
(jus) ; 2d, Justice itself ; 3d, Injustice ; 4th, Judgment. Kght is 
affirmed to be the object of justice. Right is divided into natural 
right and positive right, both of which are treated by Aquinas in 
a somewhat utilitarian spirit. It is affirmed that there is a distinc- 
tion between natural right and the right of nations, inasmuch as 
the one belongs to all animals, the other only to man. He dis- 
tinguishes further between paternal right, and magisterial right ; 
the right of the husband over the wife is declared to be more a 
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relation of equality, and less of dependence than either of the 
others. This recognition of the difference between family law and 
other law, though it may have been strengthened by Christianity, is 
confessed to come from Aristotle. Aquinas adopts the definition of 
justice, that it is the perpetual and constant will, purpose, and habit 
of giving to every one that which is*his due. He determines that object of 
justice has always reference to a man’s dealings with his neighbour 
that justice does not reside in the Intellect as its proper subject, 
but in the Will, that there is a sense in which Justice may be 
identified with any virtue whatever; that it is also a special 
virtue distinct from others ; that there is a distinction between Distinctions, 
general justice and particular justice ; that the specuil matter of 
the particular justice are the exterior actions of men, that it has not 
reference to the passions, that it is a mean between two extremes, 
and that it is, as Aristotle affirms, the queen of the moral virtues. 

The distinction of distributive and commutative justice is affirmed 
in the sixty-first question. There we have the treatment of various 
vices which are opposed to each ; finally, we come, at the eightietli 
question, to the separate virtues which ai-e annexed to Justice, its 
attendant satellites. 

62. Our readers will be surprised to hear what these annexed ourionaar- 
virtues are. They are Religion, Piety to parents, Respectfulness, 

Truth, Gratitude, Vindication of right. Friendship, Liberality. 

What relation, it may be asked, is there between these and the 
principal virtue to which they are referred ? This, that they all 
imply an effort imperfectly realized, to render that which is due to 
another. The 15th psalm is quoted, ‘‘What shall I render unto 
God for all that He has given to me? ” Religion is tlius render- Religion, 
ing to God, the attempt to pay a debt which never can be paid. 

Piety, or the rendering of duty to a parent, is the same in kind, piety, 
and has a corresponding imperfection. The Reverence which is licveienor* 
paid to worth belongs to the same class; all these three being 
defective from the very nature of the relation between those who 
render and those who receive them. The other six are defective, 
inasmuch as they are merely moral recompenses, and do not come 
up to the notion of a full legal requital. We should wish our 
readers carefully to consider these arrangements. They are very 
instructive. Much, it seems to us, of what has been most mischiev- 
ous in the school morality and the school theology may be traced 
to them, much of what we have inherited from both. 

63. In the questions which follow, down to the hundred and 
twentieth, we have discussions upon these annexed virtues, upon 
circumstances appertaining to them, and upon vices that are 
opposed to them. Then we are again reminded that all of them 
have been treated with an ultimate reference to justice, and the 
author winds up that topic by considering the precepts of the 
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Fortitudiv decalogue as precepts of justice. Then we pass to Fortitude ; under 

which are considered, Martyrdom, as the highest act of fortitude, 
Fear as the defect of fortitude, Audacity as the vice which is the 
counterfeit of it. Then we are surprised by the information that 

Partt of For- Fortitude consists of four parts, Magnificence, Confidence, Patience, 
and Perseverance. This strange division is justified by an allusion 
to our old friends the integral, the subjective, and the potential. 
We come to understand it rather better when Magnanimity, which 
is the other name for confidence, takes its place above Magnificence; 
so that all these qualities appear to represent different forms of 
internal strength, Magnanimity referring especially to honours, 
and having presumption, ambition, and vain-glory for its attendant 
vices.; Munificence being occupied with outward wealth and dig- 
nities, and implying the power of sustaining them. From forti- 

Tcmper- tude we go on to temperance, the integral parts of which are 
modesty and a sense of honour, one subjective part of which is absti- 
nence, leading of course to questions about fasting, gluttony, 
sobriety, drunkenness, chastity, virginity, indulgence, continence, 
incontinence. Then to clemency and mildness, both of which are 
considered as parts of temperance, and to anger and cruelty, which 
are their respective opposites. The consideration of modesty, which 
belongs to temperance, leads us to Pride ; this to the sin of the 
first man, consisting in pride ; then to its punishment. Aquinas 
winds up this subject with the general laws of temperance con- 
tained in the Scriptures. 

Prophecy. 64. The last nineteen questions of this part lead us into an 
entirely new region. They are on Prophecy as to its essence, the 
cause of prophecy, the nature of the prophetical intuition, the 
division of prophecies, concerning raptures, concerning the differ- 
ent graces and gifts spoken of in Scripture, the grace of tongues, 
of miracles, of speech. Finally we enter on the division of life into 
active and contemplative, into the different offices and conditions 
of men generally, and then into the state of ecclesiastics, and of 
members of religious orders particularly. Into these and the 
questions discussed in the third part of the Summa^ which are 
in the strict and formal sense the theological, we do not propose to 
enter. We have given our readers some taste of the book. We 
hope we may have led them to think of it and of its author respec- 
fully and justly. The great influence which both have exerted, 
has made us anxious not to indulge in any hasty and superficial 
condemnation of them, not to pass over what seem to us the radical 
diseases of his system, especially when they may possibly infect our 
own generation. 

Transition to 65. The philosophy of the 13th century is nearly comprehended 

^^ancis- Mendicant orders. We have spoken enough of the 
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Dominicans; it remains that we should allude to two or three 
eminent Franciscans. First in order of time, would stand our 
countryman Alexander of Hales ; we cannot doubt that in order 
of worth he must yield to Bonaventura. It is difficult to extract Bonaven. 
the particulars of his life from the florid, classical, intolerably tedious ^ 
biography which is prefixed to the Roman edition of his works pub* 
lished in 1588. The writer, as he informs us again and again, has 
taken Gregory of Nazianzum for his model. He does not venture Life* 
to state any fact about Bonaventura for which he cannot produce 
a parallel in the biography of Basil. Proceeding in so absurd a 
theory of his duties, it can be no surprise if he has all the faults of 
his prototype with very few of his excellences, and if he has con- 
trived to diffuse an inconceivably small amount of information 
through an incredible amount of words. But the reader will be 
unwise if he allows the inanity of the panegyrist to prejudice him 
against the victim. Bonaventura must be judged by his own words, 
and by the opinions of the wisest men of his time and of subsequent 
times respecting him. He was regarded, and deserves to be re- 
garded as the true spiritual heir of Francis of Assisium. The main 
facts of his life may be stated very briefly. Ilis father, Johannes 
Fidantius (or Fidanza), and his mother Ritelia, were both of noble 
families, rich, and devoted, it is said, to good works. He was born ms chiid- 
in Tuscany in 1221, two years before the death of Francis. When 
a child, he had an illness which threatened his life ; his mother, 
despairing of help from the physicians, fled to Francis. His prayers 
consoled her and restored the boy. She devoted him to the order : 
as soon as he was of age to understand it, he fulfilled the vow. 

He had none of the early struggles therefore of Aquinas, little 
perhaps of his intellectual robustness. He seems to have passed 
a remarkably pure and innocent boyhood, to have early interested 
himself in the sick and the poor, and to have given himself no 
credit for his virtues. His religious life exhibited the characteristics lUs devo- 
of his order in the highest degree. His contemplations turned 
much on the Passion of Christ. He had the tenderness of Francis, 
his fervency, his humanity, his inclination to idolatry. The Virgin, 
with him even more than with his master, became the main object 
of that idolatry. It was not an age, however, in which even the 
most exalted devotion was accepted as a substitute for learning, or 
was thought to interfere with it. Bonaventura worked hard in Hisicam- 
the study of the Fathers, framed a collection of their sentences, 
made two copies of the entire Scriptures with his own hand, and 
many times, it is added, wrote out the History of Thucydides and 
the Orations of Demosthenes, no doubt in a Latin version ; though 
his biographer, who lived after the revival of letters, talks of his 
imbibing the juice of the Attic eloquence. At Paris he studied 
perhaps under Albertus Magnus, certainly under Alexander of Hales. 
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Whether he frequented the lessons of a Dominican or not, it 
seems clear that Thomas Aquinas was his friend, and that 
Bonayentura paid him the honour which was due to his wisdom, 
and might be expected from his own humility, He pursued 
the usual course of study in Paris, soon became the first 
His books, teacher among the Franciscans, lectured on “the Sentences” 
and on the Scriptures, and declined the Archbishopric of York 
which Clement IV. had offered him. Having overcome this 
temptation or delivered himself from this responsibility, he 
devoted himself to literature, wrote twenty-three discourses 
on that favourite subject of the Fathers and the Schoolmen, the 
work of the six days, expounded the four books of the Sentences, 
took part in the defence of the Mendicants against Gulielimus d(= 
St. Amore, and composed a Life of St. Francis. Several pleasant 
stories are told of his intercourse with Thomas Aquinas ; one o 
them must have been always a favourite with the Franciscans 
Where he The Angelical Doctor is said to have asked to see the library froiv 
studied. vvhich he had derived his remarkable stores of knowledge ; Bona- 
ventura pointed to the Crucifix, and said he had learnt all that 
he knew there. He was appointed Minister General of his Order 
at a time when the greatest prudence as well as the greatest gentle- 
ness were needed to preserve it from the factions which had begun 
to start up within it. Questions about poverty, which rent the 
order in pieces afterwards, were already mooted. The strange 
doctrine of the Everlasting Gospel, had been circulated and was 
gratifying all those who were jealous of the success of the brethren. 
No one probably could have encountered such difficulties better 
than Bonaventura. His life was the best witness for the stricter 
principles of his master. His gentleness was the most effectual 
means of retaining those whom the mere rule might have alienated. 

66. Two books which Bonaventura composed while he w'as 
General of the Order, will indicate by their very titles the spirit of 
the man who so well represented its spirit. One was the “Itine- 
The itiner- rary of the Mind towards God,” the other the “ Itinerary of the 
Mind towards itself.” As it is from another book that we shall 
draw our examples of this author, we may take John Gerson’s 
account of these. “Herein,” he says, “the progress to divine 
knowledge is exhibited in two different methods. The first of 
these treatises proceeds from God as its principle, and goes down 
to other truths believed and held in subordination to Him. The 
other takes the opposite course, and ascends as by six steps of a 
ladder from the creatures even to the most transcendent knowledge 
of the Creator. And I will confess,” adds Gerson, “ in my folly, 
that for thirty years and more I have had these treatises by my 
side reading them often, meditating on the very words, to say no- 
thing of the sentiments, and now at my age, with all my leisure, I 
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can scarcely boast that I have got the first taste of their sweets 
which have always something fresh and delightful to me, as often 
as I recur to them.” Among Bonaventura’s practical labours, we 
are to reckon the influence which he exerted in putting an end to 
a papal interregnum after the death of Clement IV., when he was 
the means of electing Gregory X., the best prelate unquestionably 
of that period, above all his efforts in the Council of Lyons to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Eastern and Western churches. 

It Was by this Council that he was induced, we may believe with 
real reluctance, to accept the dignity of a Cardinal. With far 
greater satisfaction he took leave of that and of all other earthly 
dignities in the year 1274, when he had reached the age of fifty- 
three. His miracles, canonization, and the influence of his relics 
will be found duly recorded by his biographer. 

67. There is a short work of Bonaventura’s concerning “ the pe reduc- 
Eeduction of Arts under Theology,” which exhibits, it seems to fuiThtoio"’’' 
us, very remarkably the character and the genius of the man, and openi 
the highest tendencies of his order. Instead of plunging into the tom.'e.pp. ’ 
more directly mystical and spiritual works, we believe we 

shall fulfil our duty to our own subject best if we translate the 
greater part of this treatise, which contains as much matter as 
most long treatises that we know. The arbitrariness and absur- 
dity of some of its divisions will be obvious to the reader with- 
out any suggestions of ours. But we shall be disappointed if 
he does not find something in it which is not absurd but very 
instructive. 

68. Every good and every perfect gift is coming down, saitli nim rcut 
St. James, from the Father of lights. In this language he hints at 

the origin of all illumination, and insinuates at the same time how 
manifold is that light which flows freely from the fontal light. 

But although all illumination becomes ours by internal cognition, 
we may fairly distinguish and say that there is an exterior light, 
to wit, the light of mechanical art ; a lower light, to wit, the light 
of sensible cognition ; an interior light, to wit, the light of philoso- 
phical knowledge ; a superior light, to wit, the light of grace and 
of the sacred Scriptures. The first illuminates in respect of arti- 
ficial form, the second in respect of natural form, the third in 
respect of intellectual truth, the fourth and last in respect of saving 
truth. The first kind of light, having respect to those forms which 
are without us, and which have been invented to supply the wants 
of the body, is in a certain sense servile, and degenerates^ from the 
true philosophical cognition. It has a sevenfold division in respect The seven 
of the seven mechanical arts which Hugo de St. Victor speaks of; 
which are Manufacture of Clothes, <&c. (Lanificium) ; the mak- 
ing of Instruments, especially warlike (Armatura), Agriculture, 

Hunting, Navigation, the Theatrical Art, Medicine. The com- 
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pleteness of which division is understood thus. Seeing that every 
mechanical art is either for consolation, whether that be for the 
banishment of sorrow or of poverty, or else is for advantage, they 
fall generally under the heads of utility or gratification, as Horace 
says 


And 


Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetss. 


Omne tulit pimctnm qui miscuit utile dulci. 


If it is for comfort and delectation, it is comprehended in the the- 
atrical which includes every kind of entertainment, whether it be 
in songs or in instruments, in fictions written or pictorial, or in 
bodily gestures. If again the art has reference to utility or profit, 
this thay consist in the covering of the body or in the provision 
of food, or in something which is ministerial to both. If it consists 
in the covering of the body, that is either with a soft and flexible 
material or with a hard and stiff material ; the first will fall under 
the general head of wool-work (Lanificium), the second under the 
general head of Armour, including therein whatever is fabricated 
from iron or from any metal whatsoever, or from stone, or from 
wood. But if it consists in something alimentary, this may be of 
two kinds, because we feed upon vegetables and upon things that 
have sense. All aliments of the one kind are included in agricul- 
ture, all of the other in hunting. Take it in another way ; what- 
ever contributes to the generation and multiplication of food, is 
included under the common name of Agriculture ; whatever con- 
tributes to the preparation of the food so multiplied, may be in- 
cluded under hunting; under which is contained whatsoever 
belongs to the trade of bakers, cooks, and butchers ; the denomi- 
nation of these different arts being taken from that one which has 
a certain excellence and superiority to the rest. That which is 
ministerial either to food or clothing may be so either by supplying 
a defect or by removing a hindrance ; Navigation, under which is 
included all merchandise as the exchange of either food or cloth- 
ing, supplies defects ; Medicine, consisting of the putting together 
of electuaries, or potions, or unguents, or in the cure of wounds, or 
in the cutting off of limbs, removes impediments. The division is 
therefore satisfactory. 

69. ‘‘The second light that illuminates us so that we may 
apprehend natural forms, is the light of sensitive cognition, which 
comes to us by the aid of corporeal light. There is a fivefold 
division of this corresponding to the five senses ; the complete- 
ness of which Augustine explains according to the nature of the 
elements in this wise. Seeing that light serves for the distinction 
of corporeal things, it either stands in its own eminency and purity, 
and then it is the sense of sight ; or it is mingled with the air, and 
then it is hearing ; or it is mingled with vapour, and then it is 
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smell; or it is mingled with moisture, and then it is taste; or 
it is mingled with terrestrial grossness, and then it is touch. For 
the breath hath the nature of sensible light and lives in the nerves 
whose nature is bright and transparent, and in these five senses is 
multiplied, there being in each a greater or a less degree of purity. 
Therefore, seeing there are five simple bodies in the world, to wit, 
four elements and an essence, man, in order that he may be able to 
perceive all corporeal forms, hath five senses corresponding to them, 
for there cannot be an apprehension except through some simili- 
tude and suitableness of the organ and object. There is another 
way of proving the completeness of the senses ; but this is the one 
which Augustine has approved, and it seems reasonable, seeing 
that there is a concurrence of correspondences in the organ, the 
medium, and the object. 

70. “ The third light which illuminates and which enables us to Tinmen Cofr- 
investigate intelligible truths, is the light of philosophical cognition 
which is called interior, because it searches for interior and latent 
causes. This search it pursues by means of principles that are 
arrived at by learning, though they are the principles of natural 
truth and are naturally sown in man. This truth is threefold ; it 
may be distinguished as rational^ naturaU and moraL For there rhctnaii 
is a truth of words, a truth of things, and a truth of manners. o\!jia ’hoi 
The rational deals with the truth of words ; the natural with the diviUtd 
truth of things ; the moral with the truth of manners. Or, to state 
it otherwise, as we contemplate in the Supreme God an efficient 
cause, a formal cause, and an exemplary cause, inasmuch as theie 
is in Him the cause by which we subsist, the r(‘ason by which we 
understand, the order by which we live, so the illumination of 
philosophy pertains either to knowing the causes of being, and 
then it is Physics ; or the method of understanding, and then it is I’liysirs 
Logic ; or the order of life, and then it is Morals. Or, to take it in Moiaik 
another way still. There are three modes in which it is possible 
for the intelligence to be illuminated by this light of philosophical 
cognition. It directs the motive powers, and then it is moral ; it 
governs the intellect itself, and then it is natural ; it governs inter- 
pretation, and then it is verbal. So that man is illuminated to the 
truth of life, to the truth of science, and to the truth of doctrine. 

And seeing a man may use discourse for three purposes. 1st, That 
he may make known the conceptions of his own mind. 2d, That 
he may lead others to belief. 3d, That he may incite others to 
love or hatred ; therefore, this discursive or rational philosophy has Grammar, 
a threefold division, into Grammar, Logic, aiid Rhetoric. The first [yieto-ia 
of these serves for expression, the second for teaching, tlie third for 
moving. The first respects the reason as apprehensive, the second as 
judicative, the third as motive. And because the reason appre- 
hends through discourse that is congruous, judges by discourse 
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that is true, moves by discourse that is ornate, hence it comes to 
pass that this threefold science takes account of these three pas- 
sions in reference to discourse. Again, seeing that our intellect 
must have certain formal principles to direct us in judging, these 
also have a threefold aspect, in relation to matter, in relation to 
the soul, and in relation to the Divine Wisdom. Natural Philoso- 
phy, therefore, is divided into physics proper, into mathematics, and 
into metaphysics. Physical Philosophy is conversant with the gene- 
ration and corruption of things in respect of their natural powers 
and their seminal principles. Mathematics are conversant with 
forms which are capable of being abstracted according to principles 
of our intelligence (e»g.^ with special triangles from which a law may 
be abstracted that is true of all triangles). Metaphysics is conver* 
sant with all entities which it reduces to one primary principle, 
from whence they have proceeded according to ideal principles 
(as distinguished from natural and from intellectual principles). 
This primary principle is God as beginning, end, and exemplar. 
About these ideal principles there has been some controversy 
amongst metaphysicians. Moral Philosophy has also a threefold 
division. It concerns the governing or motive virtue in respect 
of individual life, in respect of the family, in respect of a multitude, 
or general society. It is therefore monastic^ economic^ and poliUcaL 
[We have already warned the reader against the notion that the 
word monastic has any special reference to the coenobitical or con- 
ventual life, which is much more nearly akin to the political.] 

71. “The fourth light is the light of sacred Scripture, which is 
called superior or transcendent, because it leads us to the things 
which are above our reason by first manifesting them to us. And also 
because this light descends from the Father of lights, not through 
induction but through inspiration. Besides the literal sense which 
is single, there is a spiritual sense of Scripture which is threefold. 
1st, The allegorical sense, which teaches what is to be believed 
concerning divinity and concerning humanity. 2d, The moral, 
wherein we are taught how to live. 3d, The anagogical, where- 
by we learn how to adhere to God. Therefore the whole of sacred 
Scripture teaches these three things, to wit, the eternal Generation 
and Incarnation of Christ, the Order of life, and the union of God and 
the soul. The first respects faith, the second manners, the third 
the end of both. The doctor is conversant with the first, tho 
preacher with the second, the contemplative student with the 
third. Augustine has most to tell us about the first, Gregory the 
Great about the second, Dionysius about the third ; Anselm follows 
in the steps of Augustine, Bernard of Gregory, Richard de St, 
Victore (not Hugo) of Dionysius. 

72. “ You may gather from the foregoing statements that though 
in our primary division vre spoke of the light which descends from 
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above as^ fourfold, yet that there are in fact six portions of it, to 
wit, the light of sacred Scripture, the light of sensitive apprehensioi\, 
the light of mechanical art, the light of r«ational philosophy, the 
light of natural philosophy, and the light of moral philosophy. 

There are these six days in this life of ours ; and they have an 
evening, for all this knowledge will vanish away. Therefore there 
succeeds to them a seventh day of rest which has not an evening, Tho serentb 
to wit, the illumination of glory. Wherefore these six illumina- 
tions may be referred to those six days of the world’s creation ; 
so that the knowledge of the sacred Scripture may respond to the 
first formation, the formation of light, and the others in their order. 

And as all these had their origin from one light, so all these kinds 
of knowledge are referred to the knowledge of sacred Scripture, 
are closed up in that, are perfected in that, and through that as a 
medium are directed towards the eternal illumination. Wherefore 
all our knowledge ought to have its ground in the knowledge of 
sacred Scripture, specially so far as it bears upon the understand- 
ing of that upward road (anagogia) by which our illumination is 
carried home to God, from whom it had its birth. Then the circle 
is complete ; the six days are finished. 

73. “Let us go on then to consider in what way the other illu- Tiiorcduc- 
minations may be reduced to this. First, let us examine that J-ve co^u 
illumination which is wholly occupied with the cognition of sensible tion. 
things. Wherein there are three things to consider, the medium of 
cognition, the exercise of the cognition, the delight or reward of the 
cognition. First, as to the medium of cognition, no sensible thing 
exercises its power except through the mediation of some likeness 
which goes forth from the object as the offspring from a parent ; and 
this is necessarily its being in every sense. But this similitude does 
not complete itself in the act of perception till it is united with a 
certain organ and with the power of dwelling in that organ ; and 
when it is united, there arises a new perception, and by that percep- 
tion there is a return through the medium of the similitude into the 
object. And thus 1 understand that from that highest Mind which 
can be known in the interior senses of our mind, there hath eter- cewtion, i>nw 
nally flqjved out a Similitude, an Image, an Offspring, and that 
He, when the fulness of time came, was united to the mind and Law, 
flesh, that is, to the man whom He had formed and who never had 
been before that formation, and that by Him all our minds are 
brought back to God if we receive that likeness of the lather by 
faith in the heart. If, again, we consider the exercise of the senses, 
we shall perceive here, the right order of life. For each sense iiow related 
exercises itself about its proper object, avoids that which is hurt- CISC of Spiri- 
ful to it, and does not intrude upon the office of any other sense, tuai Life. 

In like manner the sense of the heart lives according to order when 
it energizes towards that for which it is made, overcoming sloth ; 
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when it shuns that which is hurtful to it, overcoming concupiscence ; 
when it arrogates nothing which is not its own, overcoming pride, 
i'or all disorder hath its root either in sloth with respect to things 
that are to be done, in concupiscence in regard to things that are 
to be desired, or in pride with regard to things that are trans- 
Tho delight cendent. If next we consider the delight which results from the use 
fromsenaibie of the senses, herein we shall behold the union of God and the 
Perceptiou. gQ^|^ Pqj. every sense seeks that object of sense which is appro- 
priate to it with longing, finds it with delight, recurs to it without 
weariness ; for the eye is not satiated with seeing, nor is the ear 
filled with hearing. In the same manner, the sense of our heart 
ought longingly to seek, joyfully to find, incessantly to demand 
again whatever is beautiful, whatever is harmonious, whatever 
brings to it the true perfume, whatever is sweet, whatever is soften- 
ing. See how the Divine Wisdom lies wrapped and hidden in the 
sensitive apprehension, and how wonderful is the contemplation of 
the five spiritual senses in their conformity to the corporeal senses, 
rediic- 74, “ Let US tum next to the light of mechanical art, the whole 
object of which is the production of artificial things. Consider 
^iianicai here the starting point, the result, the benefit which follows. If we 
consider the starting point, we see the work going out from the 
artificer, an intermediate similitude existing in his mind in virtue of 
which the artificer thinks before he produces and then produces as 
Tho simiii- he had determined. The artificer produces a work out of himself, a 
tho as nearly assimilated as may be to the exemplar within. And if 

he could produce a result which would love itself and honour itself, 
doubtless he would do it. And if that effect could know its own 
author, this must be through the medium of the similitude in the 
mind of that author to which it corresponded. And if it had a 
darkened vision, so that it could not raise itself above itself, need 
would there be, if it was to be brought to the knowledge of its author, 
Bonavcntiira that the similitude by which it was produced, should condescend 
limcl-eatwras that nature which he had first known and conceived. Under- 
®tand thus how no creature has proceeded from the supreme Arti- 
giisedetiam ficer except by the eternal Word in which He disposed all things 
SSnk^ per- that they might be assimilated to Him by knowledge aijd love, 
meaning but through sin the rational creature had the eye of con- 

cannot ven- templatiou darkened, most comely it was that the Eternal and In- 
SaasiatioiL visible should become visible, that He might bring us back to His 

Father If again we consider the effect, we shall 

Condition^of perceive here the order of life. For every artificer intends to pro- 
® duce a work that is beautiful, and useful, and stable, and it is then 

a clear and acceptable work when it unites these three conditions. 
Knowledge renders a work beautiful, the will renders it useful, 
TTio Result perseverance renders it stable. If we consider the benefit which 
results from the work, we shall discover here the union of God 
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and the soul. For every artificer who makes any work does it 
either that he may be praised for it, that it may procure some- 
thing for him, or that he may simply delight in it. For these 
three ends God made the rational soul, that it might praise Him, 
that it might serve Him, and that it might delight and rest in 
Him by virtue of that Love in which he who dwells dwells in God 
and God in him. See then how the illumination of mechanical art 
is a way to the illumination of sacred Scripture ; and there is no- 
thing in it which does not predict and foreshadow the true Wisdom. 

Hence it comes to pass that the Scripture so continually uses simi- 
litudes which are drawn from this art. 

75. “ If we turn next to the rational philosophy which is mainly tiio Rational 
occupied with discourse, we have three things to consider, the 
utterer of the speech, the mode of its utterance, and the hearer, Sermodnaiia. 
If we consider the speaker, we shall see how every discourse signifies The dis- 
a conception of the mind ; and that inward conception is the word 
of the mind, the oflfspringof the mind which is known to the conceiver. 

But to the intent that it may be made known to tlic hearer, it 
puts on the form of voice, and that which was a word belonging 
to the intelligence, with that clothing for its medium, is brought 
within the region of the senses and is heard without, and is taken 
into the listening heart, and nevertheless does not depart from the 
mind of the utterer. So we see in the eternal Word that the 
Father eternally conceived Him, as it is written, * Before the 
abysses I was brought forth,’ But to the end that it might be 
brought within the knowledge of man who has senses, it puts on 
the form of flesh, ‘ the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,’ 
and yet remained in the bosom of the Father. But if we consider Tho Method 
discourse in its own nature, then we shall discover in it the order 
of life ; for the congruity, truth, and ornament which are demanded 
in speech have their counterparts in the rectitude of intention, the 
purity of affection, and the modesty or comeliness of operation 
which together constitute the right order of life. Consider dis- 
course in respect of its end or object, and we discover that a man 
never expresses himself except through the mediation of form, 
never teaches except through the mediation of a light that con- 
vinces, never moves except through the mediation of a power or 
virtue within. He only is the true doctor, saith Augustine, who tjic Hearer, 
can impress a form upon the heart of his hearer, who can pour 
light into it, who can give strength to it. Therefore He who 
teacheth the heart within hath His seat in Heaven. And so here 
too the truth of the union of the soul vrith God is latent, for that 
the mind should be instructed in the knowledge of God by His 
internal speech, it is needful that it should be united to Him who 
is the brightness of His glory and the form of His substance and 
who upholds all things by the word of His power.” 
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Natural 76. [The next chapter, which is on the illumination of Natural 
piHiosophy. Philosophy, we shall not attempt to translate. It would be diffi- 
cult to convey an exact impression of the author’s meaning to a 
modern reader, and very few modern readers indeed would be able 
to restrain a certain feeling of contempt for the physical blunders 
rcobienessof as Well as for the mystical conceits of the writer, which might be 
more injurious to them than to him. The general course of the 
argument will be understood from the passages which have pre- 
ceded. Here, as elsewhere, it is shown that there is a threefold 
way of considering the threefold division of Natural Philosophy, 
and that under its first aspect it involves the truth of the eternal 
life of the Divine Word and of His Incarnation in time ; under its 
second the true order of life ; under its third the union of the soul 
Moral Phil' - with God. The illumination of Moral Philosophy follows. Here 
Sophy. again Bonaventura seems to us to repeat himself and rather to 
disappoint the expectation we had formed of him from his treat- 
ment of this subject at the commencement of the Essay. He 
follows Anselm in assuming that rectitude of will is the subject and 
aim of Moral Philosophy ; but he investigates the idea of rectitude 
and right far less seriously and successfully than his guide. And 
he brings out that which is the conclusion of the whole matter 
with both, that the rectitude of God is the under-ground of the 
rectitude of man, far more feebly than either Anselm or Aquinas. 
Rectitude and Justice it is clear are not the words which were 
dearest to the Franciscan. If Aquinas enlarges unreasonably the 
ground which they cover, the seraphic wisdom would be inclined 
to limit it, at least as dangerously, by substituting spiritual affections 
and states of mind for fixed and eternal laws. Our author con- 
cludes his treatise in these words.] 

TheConciu- 77. “Thus it is manifest in what wise the multiform Wisdom 
Sion. which is clearly delivered to us in sacred Scripture, is 

hidden in every kind of knowledge and in all nature. It is mani- 
fest also how all forms of knowledge minister to Theology. And 
therefore she assumes examples and makes use of words that belong 
to every part of knowledge. It is manifest also how large is the 
path of light and how in everything which is felt or which is known, 
God himself is latent. And this is the fruit of all sciences, that in 
all, Faith should be built up, God should be honoured, manners 
should be softened and harmonized, and those consolations should 
be imbibed which come from the union of the Bridegroom and the 
Bride. Which union takes place only through Charity, towards 
which all Holy Scripture tends and in which it terminates, which 
is the end consequently of that illumination which descends from 
above, without which ml knowledge is vam, for there is no coming 
to the Son save through the Holy Spirit, who teaches us all truth, 
who is blessed for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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78. Bonaventura is the specimen of a Franciscan at peace. The The Francis- 
friendship which he felt for Aquinas as a man, is not qualified by 
any discussions with him as a philosopher. There is no reason 
to suppose that he was conscious of any important divergence 
from the general system of one who, like himself, aspired to 
reduce all arts and sciences under Theology. The essential Aris- 
totelianism of the Angelical doctor, the essential Platonism of the 
Seraphic, discovers itself to ns as we read and compare them ; but 
may have been scarcely known or confessed by either. In due 
time doctors were to arise who would have a very thorough con- 
sciousness of these differences, and would take pains to bring them 
into the fullest manifestation. The principal of these we must now 
introduce to our readers. We must transport them from the south 
to the north, from Italy to Ireland. And the change will not 
be merely a geographical one. The differences of climate and race 
were perhaps never more vividly displayed than in Bonaventura 
and Duns Scotus. 


79. The Franciscans dwell upon it as a singular providence that Duns s^cntus 
Duns Scotus was born in the year in which Bonaventura died, ^acc. 
Where he was born has been, as one biographer after another in- 
forms us, a question not less interesting than where Homer was 
born. Seven cities, they tell us in their magnificent way, claimed 
the one, three countries the other. Some have referred him to a 
village in Northumbria near Warkworth. The countrymen of 
David Hume and Sir W. Hamilton, of course, think that the only 
proper home for a metaphysician is on the other side of the Tweed. 

But Ireland has been a much bolder and more resolute claimant, 
and treats our pretensions and those of Scotland with equal disdain. 

Wadding, the laborious biographer of the Franciscan worthies, is 
full of arguments geographical and philosophical on behalf of his 
country. The name of Scotus being confessedly indecisive, that of 
Duns at once fixes the doctor to an Irish village. How dearly he 
prized the distinction is manifested. Wadding thinks, by his pay- 
ing St. Patrick the somewhat doubtful compliment of putting him 
in the place generally occupied by Socrates of an Ens Logicum (the 
John Styles or Richard Roe of Philosophy). He is more fortunate 
in alleging the vehemence with which Irishmen have fought not only 
for their own right in Duns, but for his general reputation. 

Wadding might, without arrogance, quote himself as an instance. 

Yet, for vituperative eloquence, he must yield the palm to a more 
recent Franciscan. Colganus or Callaghan, deals out the epithets, 

“liars” and “apostates,” against the impugners of the fame of Scotus 
as well as against the wicked assertors of his English parentage, with 
a freedom and boldness which effectually vindicate his order from 
the imputation of undermining national sympathies and antipathies. 

Thus much, at least, as Englishmen, we may boast of ; Duns was 
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educated at Oxford, and at Oxford he had already displayed the ^ 
learning and the faculty vhich became afterwards still more illus- 
trious in Paris. He was there in the year 1304 defending various 
theses, and opposing some of the positions which had become gener- 
ally received in the schools on the authority of Aquinas. But 
the year of his glory was 1307. Then he maintained in 200 dis- ^ 
tinct propositions the immaculate conception of the Virgin. An 
image of Mary, we are told, inclined its head in answer to a prayer 
for aid in pleading her cause. Paris bestowed on him the title of 
the Subtle Doctor, and established a festival to commemorate the 
victory of his opinion. That year he was sent to Cologne by the 
General of the Order, whether because the heretical Beghards and 
Beguines in tliat quarter had need of a corrector, or to establish ^ 
the position of the Minors more firmly, or for some more recon- ' 
dite cause, his biographer cannot determine. It is clear, however, 
that ho gave an example of true Mendicant obedience by at once 
forsaking the scene of his triumph without even taking leave of his 
friends. The year after, when he was not more than thirty-five 
years of age, he had to take a longer leave of them ; report said in 
a strange and fearful manner. One of his detractors ajKrins that 
for some crime known only to God, he was allowed to fall into a 
swoon, and to be buried alive, and that he died in his efforts to 
break the lid of the coffin. A Franciscan admirer explains the 
event by affirming that he was in a rapture. More reasonable 
historians of tlie Order discredit the story in both its forms, main- 
taining that the special cautions which were observed by the eccle- 
siastics of Cologne respecting funerals, make it incredible. 

80. The name with which the Parisians endowed Duns Scotus 
was, it seems to us, the happiest that could have been selected for 
him. And whatever we may think of the particular controversy 
in which he won his laurels, we believe that his subtlety was not 
in general used to confuse principles and to make the worse appear 
the better reason, but to bring out distinctions which are of real 
value, and which the metaphysicians of the latest periods cannot 
afford to overlook. Such, at least, is the inference we draw from 
his treatise on “ the First Principle of Things,” a book which 
appears to contain in an organic form most of the doctrines 
that are scattered through his other writings. An account of some 
of the principal questions resolved in it will, we believe, on the 
whole be more useful than a collection of extracts in our author’s 
language. Not that we have found that language so entirely rugged 
and uncouth as it is often represented to be. Aquinas is in many 
ways less difficult; all who desire to have their intellectual food 
cooked for them will resort to him. Those who like to prepare it, 
and even now and then to hunt it for themselves, will find their 
interest in accompanying Duns. 
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81. The first question discussed in the Treatise is, whether there The Original 
is one principle of all things simply and absolutely ? Duns proposes a causc!^ 
1st, To remove an ambiguity from the word Principle. 2d, To 

state different opinions on the subject. 3d, To defend the Catholic 
truth upon it. We must distinguish between the original in Usdf 
and the original in relation to other things as their cause. Not 
that they are different, but that it is a different process to contem- 
plate the principle a^non,and to ascend to it from that which we see. 

Duns remarks, that the plurality of effepts led some, as Pythagoras, piumiity, 
to the supposition of a number of different causes or principles ; that contrariety 
the contrariety of effects, and again the combination of opposite 
effects led others, as Empedocles, to think of two Principles, one 
the principle of strife, the other of Unity or Eeconciliation ; that 
the existence of Good and Evil effects led a third class (the Mani- The Mani- 
cheans) to imagine one cause of spiritual and incorruptible things, TSy 
another of earthly and corruptible. To the first, our author 
answers, ‘ You cannot infer a multitude of causes from a multi- 
tude of effects. The instance of the sun teaches us that from 
the vigour of a single agent may proceed results *the most nume- 
rous and various.’ To the argument from contraries, it is an- 
swered, that in works which proceed from a human mind and will, 
we continually observe a perfectly harmonious result brought to 
pass through agencies which are in themselves warring and con- 
tradictory. To the Manichean argument it is answered, that Evil 
implies not efficiency, but deficiency. It is detraction from some 
power or virtue; as e.^., lameness from the power of walking. 

The positive doctrine which Duns undertakes to prove in opposi- 
tion to these three doctrines, is — If That there is one efficient Prin- 
ciple of all things ; 2, That this efficient Principle is the exemplar 
of all things ; 3, That it is their final end. 

82. The arguments in proof of a one efficient Principle, involve UnKyof 
a doctrine which metaphysically is more important than themselves, u^myo/* ’ 
In it lies the Realism of Duns, about which we often hear much, I’i'oixntiun. 
but which is perhaps not always well understood. lie starts from 

the assertion of Aristotle, that Genus is not Being (Ens.) The Genus 
Animal, as such, excludes its differences. It is neither rational nor 
irrational. But a Being must be one or other of these. Therc- 
fore, besides the Unity of Genus, which is a unity of predication^ 
there must be a Unity of analogy or proportion. In the first unity, Negative 
that which is most comprehensive, is most negative. In the other, u^niv^rbuuiy 
that which is most comprehensive, is most positive. I attribute 
health primarily to a man, I attribute it secondarily or by analogy 
to food, calling that healthy which contributes to health. There 
is a perfect unity in these two uses of the word ; but it is the unity 
of proportion. It is the unity which has to do with being, as 
distinguished from my statements or affirmations about being. 

Q 
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Ascending by this scale you do not seek in the primary Being for the 
last negation : you seek in it that which explains the being of all 
other things. Assuming this distinction, Duns goes on to argue, 
that if you take any two beings whatsoever, and affirm that they 
are primary, you must say that being is predicated of them equally, 
not of either in reference to the other, or of both in reference to 
some third. But in so doing, you take being as identical with 
genus, which is contrary to our hypothesis. 

Platonism of 83. An earnest consideration of this statement might, we think. 
Duns. bring us into the very heaft of the Scotian philosophy as well as 
remove many perplexities from our own minds. Bonaventura 
shows us the spiritual and theological foundation of the Franciscan 
Platonism; Duns justifies it from the scholastical side. We need 
scarcely say how much was wanting to bring this Platonism into 
contact with the facts of earth ; what an absence there is in it of 
the purely Socratic element. Still we must accept it as a most valu- 
able counteraction to the Encyclopedic tendencies of the Dominican; 
as a great vindication of the personality of Man and of God against 
systematic anthropology and theology. On the second point, that 
the one efficient Principle is the exemplar of all forms. Duns is 
Form and still Platonical. He preserves the terminology respecting Form 
and Matter which the Schoolmen chiefly derived from Aristotle, 
but that terminology acquires a new meaning in his hands. Forms, 
he observes, which are united to Matter, are the more perfect the 
more particular they are. Separate the Form from the Matter, 
and the case becomes reversed. Then the more universal the 
forms are, the more simple they are ; the more simple they are, the 
more they have of action and p^fection. The highest form is the 
simplest, for it includes all others within itself. The perfect Being 
The Efficient is the self-existent Whole. All other beings exist by participa- 
end^which tion of His being. The doctrine, that the efficient cause is the 
aim at end which all beings are created to seek, is deduced from the 
effort of the soul itself. That, Duns here and elsewhere, de- 
scribes as the ground of all our certainty. Our aspiration after 
an infinite Good is the witness to us that that good is, that it is 
the cause of our existence, that we are meant to participate in it. 
To speak of the Infinite as the finis or end which we are seeking, 
is contradictory in sound, not in fact. The -w) and the to 

might be hopeless opposites for Pythagor# and Anaximan- 
der ; the Catholic Faith reconciles them. 

Aristotle’s 84. The second question which Duns discusses in this treatise, 
difficulty, whether plurality, i.s., a multitude of creatures, can proceed from 
a single principle, would seem to be included in the first. Never- 
theless, it introduces us to some new topics, and especially to an 
argument with Aristotle, and with his Arabian commentator Avi- 
cenna. Aristotle, he thinks, did not feel so much difficulty in con- 
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necting Plurality with a one divine Creator, as in supposing that inteiiiirence 
anything could proceed from Him which was not eternal^ not 
essentially like Himself. He attributes to his Mahometan critic 
the doctrine, that the production of multitude presupposes an in- 
telligence besides the one ; the Creation of all distinct things being 
attributed wholly to this intelligence. Duns takes these distinctions: 

1st, He would have us think of the production of that which is the Possible 
same in substance as taking place hy intrinsic communication; of that u! creation, 
which is diverse in substance by extrinsic communication. 2dly, 

He would have us observe that there is a plurality which includes 
and involves unity (e.^., the existence of a number of men involves 
a humanity), and that there is a plurality which excludes unity ; 

(e.g,, two souls cannot exist in the same man.) 3dly, He declares 
that there are contraries of which the same subject is susceptible, 
and that there are contraries which destroy each other. With ' 
respect to the first distinction, it is only extrinsic production which 
can be supposed to require Media, The possible media may be of 
three kinds, either (1.) A Medium totaliter operans, i.e., the Intel- 
lect of Avicenna, which is in fact the Sole Creative Power standing 
apart from the one Principle. (2.) A Co-operative medium, such as 
the nature of the soil is in the production of a plant. (3.) An 
assisting Medium, such as is the eye to the mind in the producing 
of impressions. These maxims being premised. Duns ultimately Conclusion, 
affirms, “ That the first Principle produces Plurality in the sense 
in which plurality does not exclude unity ; contraries in the sense 
in which contraries do not destroy each other ; immediately, that is 
to say, without the necessity of either the Intelligence the Maho- 
metan speaks of, or of the co-operation of the Nature of any existing 
secondary agent.” Nevertheless, Duns admits, that there is a sense, 
or rather that there are two senses in which Avicenna’s doctrine 
holds good. Contemplate the divine order merely as an expres- iiow GmVs 
sion of the divine purposes (Ordo Raiionum); contemplate it as an 
expression of the ultimate results of those purposes {Ordo Pet fee- 
tionum) ; and it is right to say that the Unity of God is producing 
Unity ; that all which He does tends to Unity. But contemplate this 
order in reference to the Means by which these results are wrought 
out ( Ordo A gentium), and then the conclusion is false. Plurality comes 
in , and plurdity involves that fresh and ever teeming production which 
Aristotle knew not how to extract out of his idea of a one first cause. 

85. The acknowledgment of God as the Form which is assumed Fom.s and 
in all created forms ; of Form as in its essence living, and active, 
the spring and source of Acts ; of a gradation of Forms ; of each 
higher Form as requiring less to sustain itself and its acts than the 
one that is subordinate to it ; of the highest as demanding^ no aid 
at all to its acts, its strength being wholly self-derived — this is the 
fundamental and divine part of our author’s Philosophy. To con- 
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nect this with the actual things, to bring the divine Will into con- 
Contingency, nection with the contingent and the Material is, with him ^ with 
others, the great problem. In his treatment of contingencies and 
their ordination, he follows in the track of Boethius ; and we are 
not sure that he adds much to what is said on this subject so finely 
in the Consolations. Duns dwells much upon the sense in which it ^ 
may and may not be affirmed that God determined from Eternity 
what shoidd or should not be. His statements on this point could 
hardly be made intelligible, unless we went at length into his opinion 
Matter. respecting Time which is developed in a subsequent question. It is 
more in order that we should speak now of his doctrines respecting 
Matter^ which are naturally suggested by the doubt whether it may 
not be required as the Co-operating Medium, the co-efficient, in ^ 
Matter can- Creation. Before he develops his own theory, he addresses an argu- 
notbeeter-- hominm to those who assume that matter cannot have 

been created, that it must be assumed as necessary to the produc- 
tion of creatures. You hold Matter to be simply a potency, the 
very antagonist of form ; not partaking of being at all. It is 
easier for you to suppose anything original than this ; for by your 
very hypothesis it has no strength, no element of power in itself. 

It must be created, whatever is not created. 

Matter in 86. Duns himself does not think so meanly of Matter as some of 
eJmneeff those do who would set it beside God and suppose it necessary to 
with being, jjjg operations. Matter, according to him, is not a mere potency, 
a mere negation of Being. Apart from Form, it is not quick and 
vital. But Being is implied in it; it is the passive receptive 
female, without which no form except the highest and most perfect 
is conceivable. This he affirms again and again ; it is perhaps his 
Matter im- most characteristic dogma. Matter is just as much supposed in all 
Spiritual ex- Spiritual existences, God only excepted, as in those which we bp- 
istence. pose to Spiritual. The Spiritual Form has its corresponding 
Matter just as the Corporeal Form has that which appertains to it 
and brings it into reality. The doctrine is philosophically con- 
sistent in spite of its paradoxical appearance : we do not see how 
any schoolman could escape from it; yet we are not aware that 
any one has affirmed it with the same breadth and courage as our 
Is Matter author. With equal resolution, he faces the question whether 
diSclr is a specific matter appropriated to each form, or whether 

Matter is in its nature general and indeterminate. The answer is. 
Matter as such is indeterminate and chaotic. But the distinct 
Forms coming into contact with it give it a distinctness ; Matter 
united with a form becomes as separate from that which is united to 
any other as the forms themselves are. Hence, says our Duns, 
rising for the moment into poetry which we may believe is always 
latent in him though buried for the most part under quiddities of 
the understanding — “ Hence, it appears that the world is a very 
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beautiful tree whereof the root and seed store is this primary idea of the 
matter; the moving leaves are accidents and contingencies; the 
boughs and branches are all things which are liable to decay ; the 
flower is the rational nature; the fruit is that same in its perfection, 
the angelical nature. That which alone forms this seed, and directs 
its unfolding from the beginning is the Word of God, either by 
immediate operation as in the case of the Heavens, the Angels, and 
the rational soul, or mediately through such agents as work in 
the production of whatever is subject to birth and to death. True 
it is, that in the first root of this primary matter, nothing is distinct. 

Then at once the root is divided into two branches, the corporeal 
and the spiritual. The spiritual branch is distinguished into three 
hierarchies ; each of these into three orders, each order into thou- 
sands of thousands of Angels. A portion of these branches being 
shaken by a blast of pride, was dried up at the beginning of the 
world. The corporeal creation contains two branches, the corrupt- 
ible and the incorruptible, each of which has manifold offshoots. 

Thus the unity of the universe in its various elements is evolved at 
last out of this indeterminate matter.*’ 

87. In many parts of this treatise we think we may trace the Duns as a 
action of the theological tenet which procured Duns his Parisian 
reputation upon his philosophy, as well as the steps by which that 
philosophy might have prepared him for receiving the tenet. The 
ontological and theological discussions respecting a first principle, 
lead us to questions respecting the soul and body of man. No 
writer has expressed himself with more reverence than Duns 
for the corporeal part of man’s nature. Proceeding from his 
general maxim that all act and energy belong to forms, all 
passivity to mattei', he affirms that the intelligent soul is the true 
and specific form of the body. The sensitive part, he says, has no 
active energy, therefore it cannot be this form. The rational soul 
considered metaphysically apart from the body, is composed of form 
and matter, i. e., of an active and passive principle. But the body is n,gnity of 
more glorious than the mere matter (the mere receptivity), of the 
soul separately considered, inasmuch as it is receptive of the whole 
power of the soul, uniting both its elements. The whole man thinks 
and feels ; but the root and groundwork of thought and feeling is 
in the intellect, and the immediate agent through which the 
thought and feeling fulfil themselves is the body. The intelligent 
soul is more truly and properly united to the human body than Intellec t to 
any other form is to its own materia. Our Doctor therefore arrived 
directly or indirectly, by one process or another, at a very high 
idea of Manhood in its composite condition. Man, he maintains, 
is more truly man in his original, than in his lapsed condition, in 
his heavenly country than in his earthly pilgrimage. The intellect 
of man, he declares, is wholly from God, not generated by the 
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human parent. But he bestows a quasi super-naturality on human 
generation, to which, though we may not attribute form, we may 
attribute the educing of that compound which consists of botli 
matter and form. The soul, he affirms, is wholly in the whole 
Scale of Per- body, and is present in each part. He traces the steps of knowledge, 
ceptions. Ijeginning at the lowest, which is the sensitive apprehension of a 
sensible object. This apprehension is not scientific; for science 
concerns the truth or substance of things, not the mere outside of 
them. Nevertheless, this particular sensitive apprehension he dis- 
tinctly maintains to be the foundation of all science. Through the 
apprehension of particulars, we must rise to the knowledge of that 
which is universal. 

Inductive 88. Such a sentiment as this the reader might perhaps have 
of FVandT- listened to without great surprise from Roger Bacon, whom he has 
cans- heard of as the intellectual forerunner of his great namesake. But 
he may be startled that it should proceed from a man like Duns — a 
schoolman emphatically, not an experimentalist; one of those whose 
dominion the scientific revolution of the 17th century is supposed 
to have overthrown. In what respects Roger Bacon was peculiar, 
how he offended the prejudices of his order, we shall have soon 
to explain. But we must in justice to that order say that the first 
maxim of experimental philosophy could never have appeared 
heretical to its most illustrious members. Their tendency was to- 
wards induction ; the inductive minds were those which fell natur- 
ally within the circle of their influence. Duns undoubtedly knew 
much less of physics than Albertus Magnus ; but we suspect that 
he had more of the characteristics which would be demanded of a 
physical investigator in modem times than could be found in Albert 
or in his illustrious friend. And we do not think that the pas- 
sages in the Treatise “De Principio Rerum,” which most con- 
vict him of being a Realist at all weaken the force of this asser- 
induction tion. Supposing he assumed the reality of those kinds or classes 
notnecei^*” into which existing naturalists had distributed the subjects of 
sariiy their observations — we admit at once that he would have fixed 
a fatal limit to investigation. But as his previous assumption 
is that Being and Genus are not identical, he is not open to 
this charge. Nor can he be accused of bringing in decrees and 
traditions to check courageous inquiry. He is no rebel against 
authority ; but he knows that when words are given, the force of 
those words requires to be ascertained. He firmly iDelieves that 
a divine authority is a guide to Truth, not a dispensation from the 
Dnns not effort of pursuing it. Scotists no doubt become the slaves of 
of Tradition. Scotus, as Thomists became the slaves of Aquinas ; each repeated 
the dicta of a master. But the disciple of the subtle doctor must 
have been half conscious that he was missing his sense when he 
was not thinking for himself. It was far easier to be a clever 
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adept in the other school, without doing much more than commit 
to memory the angelical arguments and conclusions. 

89. In his thirteenth question, Art. 3, Duns enters upon the opera Omnia 
long controversy, which will meet us again so often, whether the 
apprehensions of the Intellect respecting things without are direct 

like those of the senses ; whether if so they are identical with the Sensible 
apprehensions of the Senses; whether an image or likeness of the LiSie\sea. 
thing seen is presented to the intellect, or formed by it, not the 
actual thing; whether' the intellect merely abstracts and knows 
only by this abstracting faculty ; whether the power of direct vision 
can only belong to the intellect in some other state of being. The intellectual 
conclusion at which our Doctor arrives is that the apprehension Sow i^aitTcrs 
of the Intellect differs in this from that of the Senses ; that 
whereas they experience the actuality of the thing under which they 
are exercised, the intellect simply knows its actuality. The 
knowledge is higher than the experience, and in fact includes it, but 
each inferior faculty or capacity has something belonging to itself 
which does not belong to the higher. But the Intellect loses no- 
thing of the reality ; it is not farther from the actual truth of the 
thing than the Sense is ; it does not substitute an abstraction of 
its own for that which the eye beholds or the ear hears ; it rather 
enters more into the truth of the thing, into its essential reality 
than the Sense does. A fruit growing on a tree, says Duns, I sensible ap- 

attribute to the tree, the particular agent ; not to the sun, the moroTmuJe- 

universal agent. It is not Uiat I deny the action of the sun in 

producing that fruit. It is not that I think the tree can produce than Intel- 

anything without the sun. It is not that I regard the sun as less 
directly productive than the tree. Such is the relation of the In- 
tellect to the Senses. They know nothing, realize nothing apart 
from the Intellect, I ascribe to them a certain contact with the 
things which I cannot ascribe to the Intellect ; but that is all. The 
living apprehension is in it only through them. 

90. The Intellect, then, is not dependent upon any appearance species im- 
which an object makes to the senses. It gets rid of these appear- {ho intellect, 
ances, and so arrives at the reality. But are there any sgyecies im- 
pressed on the Intellect itself? Does it owe to them its knowledge 

of that which is universal ? Duns considers at length the arguments Arprument 
of those who say that the Intellect moulds Species, that they are teauty of 
the effects of its abstracting power ; and of those who say that species. 
Species is only ratione speculi, a mirror in which the particular 
object is presented to the Intellect. He treats the words Abstrac- 
tion, and the like to which the supporters of the first hypothesis 
resort, as terms to express processes which themselves demand an 
explanation, or as dishonest subterfuges for getting rid of the 
whole difificulty. Phantasies, he argues, can never supply the place 
of Species. A deliverance from sensual phantasms is what the 
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Intellect desires. That deliverance becomes possible for it, if it has 
the power of turning itself to certain pure and real Species ; n6t on 
any other condition. But to do so is possible for the Intellect 
even now. It must not be content to wait for this as its ultimate 
and heavenly perfection ; for what is that perfection but the state 
for which God created it ; that which it is to attain when it is 
purged from anomalies and contradictions? A Species, then, 
he concludes, the Intellect demands both for visible and invisible 
things. When the things are present, then this Species is that 
which prevents the Intellect from being seriously disturbed by 
the want of proportion in those phantasms which the Sense or the 
Imagination brings before it. When the object is absent, then this 
Species sustains and supplies the Memory. It is determined in the 
following question (the 15th), that the Mind knows itself and its 
own operations, not by a Species impressed upon it (as in the case 
of things without it), but by a Species expressed from it ; in other 
words, it has an intuitive knowledge of its own habits. 

91. We have been careful to use the word Species in all these 
disquisitions, often as we have been tempted to substitute for it 
Form or Ideal ; because it is a first duty in a historian not to sacri- 
fice the strictness of language and the order of times to his own 
convenience or to that of his reader. That Duns Scotus meant 
something like what Plato meant, or what we might mean, by the 
word Idea or Ideal, when he spoke of Species, we of course believe. 
What the resemblance is, where the* divergency begins, must be 
ascertained by careful reflection, which is greatly helped by the 
consideration of the difierences of language that became necessary 
either from the use of Latin instead of Greek, or from the habits 
of the age, or from the opinions of the particular thinker. The 
chance of making this discovery is diminished just in proportion 
as the words are confounded or assumed to be identical. The 
whole Nominalist controversy of the 13th century, and of that 
which follows, becomes a hopeless riddle, if we lose hold of the 
phrases which were either the catchwords of the opposite parties, or 
which were common to both. And this consideration is fer more 
important in this period than it would have been in the last, since 
the debate is no longer about trifles, as it was in John of Salisbury’s 
day. All the most serious feelings of the most serious men are 
involved in it, there is no topic of Morals or Theology with which 
it is not directly connected. 

92, We must pass over several questions, not without great in- 
terest to the modern metaphysician respecting Number, to touch 
upon one which he sometimes fancies is specially his own ; that 
which is discussed in the eighteenth question of our Treatise, 
‘‘Whether Time and Motion are the same in reality; whether 
Time is only in the Mind ? ” On this subject, Duns expresses him- 
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self with moderation as well as decision. Time, he affirms to be 
Motion plus a certain notion of before and after which is derived 
from the mind itself. To say that Time is only in the Mind, if 
thereby it is implied that Motion is only in the mind, is false. That witb^MntiDU. 
belongs to things, to the world which is outside of us. But it 
is equally false to say that Time is in the things in any other sense 
than Motion is in them. Time thus, as Time, is simply from us ; 
it is a condition of our minds. But since we should know nothing 
of it, since this condition of our mind could have no application or 
meaning if the fact of Motion were not presented to it, — we must 
beware of using language, which, though formally right, is materially 
wrong. We need scarcely tell our readers that Augustine’s Con- 
fessions is the treasury of thought to which Duns and all other school- 
men resorted when their minds were exercised on this question of 
Time, or how many other still profounder questions respecting 
Eternity and the nature of God Himself were closely intertwined Ktomity. 
with it in the mind of the Bishop of Hippo and in theirs. Wq can 
only commend the passages upon this subject in the latter part of 
the Treatise ‘ De Rerum Principio,’ to those who are earnestly oc- 
cupied with it ; still more to those who see nothing in it which can 
furnish them with any occupation; who fancy that they have 
fathomed it with their plummets ; or who put it aside with the sage 
determination that what is unfathomable cannot concern thorn. To Conclusion, 
hold that opinion, seems to us like making our whole stay upon 
earth that live burial, that striking against the coffin lid, which 
the enemies of Duns Scotus imagined to be his punishment after 
his earthly work was over. 

93. When Duns Scotus came to Oxford, he must have heard itogcriiiicon. 
strange reports respecting a brother of his own order, who was 
perhaps a magician, though he had written against magic, and 
perhaps a heretic, though he had been the friend of at least one 
distinguished pope. Whether the subtle Doctor may ever have 
conversed with the wonderful Doctor, Roger Bacon, while he 
was meditating at Brazennose on “ the means of avoiding the infir- 
mities of old age;” whether the youth, whom all Franciscans were 
to honour as the champion of orthodoxy, would have consorted contnisf to 
with the old man whom Franciscans were told by their Superior 
to abhor, and whom he had cast into prison — we have no 
means of ascertaining. Bacon must be dearer to us than Duns 
can be. For he was an Englishman, not only in virtue of his 
birth-place, which no one disputes, but in virtue of gifts and of a 
character which we may boast of as specially national. Moreover, claims of 
he was a martyr of science, and we should certainly be disposed 
to enlarge the canon which Anselm established in the case of 
another English divine by contending that the martyrs of science 
are the martyrs of God. This claim might perhaps stand good 
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on other grounds in the eyes of us Protestants. At all events there 
is so much in his position and circumstances which is deeply and 
vitally important to the students of Philosophy generally, 
that we must defy the plausible objection which might be raised 
against our right to speak of an investigator of Nature in a treatise 
on Moral and Metaphysical inquiries. 

94. Roger Bacon was born at Ilchester in the year 1214. He 
sprang, like Aquinas and Bonaventura, from the upper classes ; he 
belonged to an excellent Somersetshire family. He may always 
have been destined to be a monk, but he appears not to have taken 
the Franciscan vow till he was twenty-six years of age, after he had 
already passed some years at Oxford as well as at Paris. The 
direction must have been given to his mind during those years ; he 
must have had made many an observation, perhaps many an ex- 
periment, on the mysteries ef the world about him, before he de- 
voted himself to a society which was occupied with the mysteries 
of the kingdom of Heaven. By the year 1240, he may have been 
well able to judge in either university which of the orders was most 
likely to favour the bent of his genius ; certainly we should say that 
he chose wisely, however little the events which followed may 
have appeared to justify the resolution. How well the special 
meditations of the Friar could blend with the fiivourite studies of 
the Naturalist, our poet has taught us in a well-known passage which 
may have been suggested by the traditions (so rife among the 
dramatists of this period), of one who had learned his lore not 
in Verona, but among the fields and woods of England : — * 

“ I must fill up this osier cage of ours, 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 

The earth, that’s nature’s mother, is her tomb; 

What is her burying grave, that is her womb : 

And from her womb children of divers kind 
We sucking on her natural bosom find : 

Many for many virtues excellent. 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

O mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities; 

For nought so vile that on the earth doth live. 

But to the earth some special good doth give ; 

Nor aught so good, but strained from that fair use 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse: 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; 

And vice sometimes by action’s dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence, and med’cine power; 

For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part ; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

Two such opposed foes encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs — grace and rude will; 

And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.** 
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We have not made this extract chiefly to relieve a dull narra- 
tive with exquisite poetry. It explains more perfectly than any 
language we know, the processes vrhich must have passed in a 
thinker who felt that he had need of external objects to sustain 
him against the pressure and tumult of thought; to whom these 
objects imparted ever fresh delight on their own account, and 
contained ever fresh parables concerning the regions which lie 
beyond the senses. Bacon, above all men, seems to have been Bacon a true 
surprised, perhaps overwhelmed, with the mysteries of nature. 

To dispose them under heads, as a learned Dominican would 
have done, could not satisfy him. Tliere was a teeming inex- 
haustible life in nature and natural things, a productive power, 
which he must come directly into contact with ; which he could 
not be content to learn at second-hand from Aristotle or from 
any one else, llie Franciscan habit was favourable, as we have 
seen, to this kind of investigation. Bacon might persuade him- 
self that he was only following the maxims of his order when he 
entered upon it. And he might have a still clearer conviction that 
he was obeying a call in his own soul which ought not to bo resisted, 
and that the richest rewards of moral clearness and even per- 
haps of spiritual discoveries, might be looked for if he walked 
valiantly on in the path which had been marked out for him. 

95. And valiantly indeed must a man in the 13th century iiiscxpcu- 
have followed out his purpose, who contrived to spend £2,000 in 
his experiments. Such expenditure on collections may not have 
been without precedent, or at least without contemporary justifi- 
cation, in the monasteries. Albertus, with all liis zeal for poverty, 
must have considered it legitimate. But the use of a sum of scaiuiaia. 
this kind might have created astonishment in any society ; ifc may 
have furnished very plausible arguments to those who already 
regarded Bacon with hostility. What could it be for? Most 
astonishing processes of nature he spoke of — processes which 
laughed the doings of the ordinary conjuror to scorn. But he 
spoke not only of processes in nature. He declared and proved 
that, having a knowledge of these he could exercise the strangest 
power over nature. He seemed not to be able to measure the 
range of human power; he told of arts which might be tremendous 
to mankind if there were not the greatest care and self-restraint 
in the use of them. Who could tell that he had these ? Was he 
not wandering into a new untried region, the reports of which, if 
they might be trusted, showed that it was full of perils to the first 
explorer and to those who should venture to follow in his foot- 
steps ; perhaps, to the vast majority which could not follow him 
at all. What if he said he hated magicians ? Does not every one 
hate the rival whom he hopes to supersede ? Might not this be 
a much more alarming kind of magic^ than any which had yet 
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been practised; all the more dangerous because it assumed an- 
other name, and put on the air of a religious investigation? Shall 
the order sanction it? Has it not had enough of dangerous 
speculations abeady ? Here might be another everlasting Gospel 
under the disguise of physical philosophy. Evidently Bacon was 
a doctor of Theology, acquainted with all its turnings and windings. 
What new heresies might not be brought in from the laboratory ! 
What a destruction of existing formulas and methods! Surely 
there is nothing singular in this course of thought ; nothing which 
it is very hard for students in the reign of Victoria to conceive of ; 
nothing which they can impute as an example of special ignorance 
to Oxford in the days of Henry III, And there were circum- 
stances in the history of the Franciscans in England, just at the 
time which might make its members particularly anxious to avoid 
any new imputation; particularly jealous of those brethren who were 
spending money on science, though they might be departing from 
the maxims of the founder far less than some of the respectable. 

96. Matthew Paris tells that, in the year 1249, two messengers 
arrived in England, armed with authority from Innocent IV,, to 
extort what money they could from her dioceses for the use of our 
Lord the Pope. The King, the historian says, was deluded by 
their humble manner, the bulls with which they were armed, and 
their bland discourse, into granting them license to wander through 
his kingdom ; under promise that they should ask gifts only for love, 
and should use no unlawM methods of persuasion. With this 
double power they proceeded to the most eminent prelates of the 
land. At Lincoln they met with an unexpected rebuff. Grosseteste, 
the Bishop, was probably not astonished at the Papal demands. 
To these he was tolerably accustomed, for Innocent had been a 
greater plunderer of our island than all his predecessors. But 
the prelate was utterly confounded at the persons through whom 
the commands were transmitted ; for they were Friars Minors, to 
whom he had been greatly attached and into whose order he had 
once desired to enter. The dress which these men had assumed 
was not what he had expected: they rode on horseback — their 
whole appearance was secular — their errand, and the amount 
of their claim utterly confounded him. He declared, in plain 
terms, that the exaction was unheard of and dishonourable ; he 
believed the money could not be raised. The whole kingdom, 
clergy and laity, were interested in the question. He could give 
no answer on his own responsibility. From that time the opinion 
of Grosseteste respecting the mendicant orders seems to have been 
changed. He had looked upon them as reformers; now they 
appeared to him agents of tyranny; money getters; wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. His thoughts on the condition of the Church ; on 
the crimes of its chief rulers ; on the hopelessness of improvement 
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from those who merely took a vow of poverty, appear to have 
deepened continually. It ended with his pronouncing Inno- 
cent to be Antichrist, and the members of the orders which con- 
nived at his covetousness implicit heretics. To numbers of the 
clergy, and some of the Prelates, this mmackorum corrector^ Eo- 
manorum mallem et contempior may have recommended himself by 
the sanctity of his life, his genial honesty, and his thorough 
English sympathies. But his old Franciscan friends would surely 
be obliged to renounce him ? One certainly did not — Roger Bacon, Bacon a 
the seeker of truth in physics, could not desert the defender of 
truth in morals. He seems to have gone far with Grosseteste in his 
desires for clerical reformation; perhaps he may have mourned 
even more than his friend that Christ’s mendicants should think 
it their chief duty to beg for the satisfaction of Papal rapacity and 
nepotism. How much more terrible will his magic then have 
appeared! What pretexts will there nave been for charging him 
with any w^aste of money, when this suspicion mingled with the 
other! What need can there be to determine which was the 
chief count in the indictment ? Strange sounds were heard in the Oonsirm tivo 
laboratory; perhaps they might be explained without supposing ^*‘'*'^* 
that the friar had wicked designs against Brazennose or Oxford. 

Strange words have been repeated by a brother as spoken about 
simony, and Innocent IV., and our order, as if they might have 
something to do with each other. Perhaps it was only a text in 
the Bible, or a passage from St. Augustine that was uttered. 

Strange hints have been propagated about things that Nature mtiy 
be doing in her recesses, and also about reforms that might take 
place in the Church. To be sure Aristotle spoke a little of one ; 

St. Francis of the other. But then, what a weight of evidence 
lies in the accumulation of charges, each of which is nothing ! 
Assuredly the superior did what most superiors would have done 
who had the same power, and only a distant responsibility to a j’liniphnu nt 
Pope or Legate whose approbation in such a case might be fairly 
counted on. He forbade the reading of Bacon’s writings, and 
apparently without the intervention of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
in virtue of the dominion committed to him, cast the Friar him- 
self into prison. 

97. Such events were natural in that age; with some variations ciument iv 
they might have happened in any. The next point we have to 
speak of was, it seems to us, far more remarkable. Guy Falcodi, 
a Cardinal Bishop, was sent as a Legate to England chiefly to 
settle, as far as the Church could settle, the disputes between 
Heni^ and his revolted Barons, We cannot pretend to admire 
his summary and yet very ineffectual methods of arranging our 
internal politics, either while he was the minister of Urban or when 
he became Clement IV. Still less can we applaud his policy 
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respecting Italy, seeing that he adopted all the pontifical traditions 
respecting the family of Frederick II., and invested Charles of 
Anjou with the Kingdom of Sicily. It is all the more pleasant, as 
we have these reasons for disliking him, to find how much of 
worth and honour there was in him on points upon which Popes 
are wont to be most deficient. A letter which he wrote to his 
nephew when he was made Pope, ought to be written in golden 
letters, not only in the Vatican, but in the palace of every Bishop 
H^^freedom throughout Europe. He tells him plainly that he does not wish to 
isreu see his relations much about the palace ; that they are not to look 
for places from him ; that if his sister marries the son of some 
simple gentleman, he will give her a fair dowry; if she aspires 
higher because her uncle is the father of Christendom, she shall 
have nothing. Such good and honest words, not being written to 
be seen by the world, but in secrecy and confidence, prepare us 
of 30001 ?.°^*^ for another and still nobler instance of Clement’s righteousness. In 
all Roger Bacon’s experiments and in all his difficulties, he stood 
his friend. He was evidently convinced that the Friar was a faithful 
and religious man, who was doing his Master’s vrork, if not just in 
the way that the Order approved or that he understood, yet in a 
way that was for the honour of God and for the good of man. 
There has been much fine talking about the patronage of literature 
and art by Popes who lived when literature and art were fashion- 
able, and who simply glorified themselves and averted inquiries 
into their scandalous promotions of nephews and sons by occa- 
sionally diverting a portion of the revenues which they had 
obtained from the plunder of Europe upon sculptors and painters. 
The simple and unostentatious friendship of Clement lY. for our 
oppressed man of science, in an age when science was mistaken 
for conjuring, will perhaps begin to be spoken of when the builder 
of St. Peter’s is only remembered as the hawker of indulgences. 
Clement and But Nicholas HI. succeeded Clement lY. The Superior became 
more ardent than ever, and his sentences were confirmed by the 
head of the Church. The Franciscan was himself the next Pope. 
Of course the philosopher remained in his prison. At the inter- 
cession, it is said, of some English noblemen, he was set at liberty. 
Bacon’s He returned to Oxford, and died in 1292 or 1294. His Order 
ucatti. persecuted him but never quite disclaimed the honour of his 

His English name ; the people of England felt that he belonged to them. They 
fame. cherished traditions of the wonders which he wrought, they 
believed that he had maintained the honour of his country against 
the magicians of Germany. His fame lived on to the Reformation; 
then it took a new spring. The dramatists of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time seem to have had an instinctive sense that, in seeking for the 
secrets of nature he had been a witness for the freedom of man, 
and that he had marked out a course into which it was the special 
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calling of English students to follow him. Our own conviction is, 
that the moral and metaphysical student is not under less obliga- 
tions to him than the physical, and that he helped |^o teach 
theologians the worth of their own maxim, that the greatest 
rewards are for those who walk by faith not by sight. We should 
have liked to give our readers some specimens of his interesting 
little treatise against Magic ; but perhaps we should be entering 
upon a Region in which we should betray our weakness. We must 
leave him, therefore, and pass to one more notable Franciscan, Ray 
mond Lully. 

98. Raymond Lully has claims to be esteemed a martyr as well Rajjmond 
as Roger Bacon, a martyr of the more usual and recognized kind. 
Nevertheless Wadding the Biographer of his order admits him 

with great hesitation into the roll of his heroes. The Bollandists 
give him a day (the 30th of June) in the Acts of the Saints, but 
not without an elaborate apology. Prools are accumulated of ye, juniiao! 
the reverence which was paid him from the time of his death in 
his own island of Majorca. A bull of Urban VIII. is produced 
which tacitly acknowledges that reverence as immemorial, while other 
illustrious children of the soil who could not plead the same pre- 
scription were deposed from their honour. This high patronage 
may perhaps protect Raymond not only from the imputation of 
being an Alchemist, which he seems to have incurred through a 
confusion of names, but from the dangerous admiration of Gior- 
dano Bruno, who, in later days believed himself to be a Lullist 
and whom Rome burnt as an Atheist. Be his reputation what it 
may, Raymond's life, so far as it can be extracted from the differ- 
ent records of it which are preserved to us (and the Jesuit edi- 
tors give great help in this work), is full of an interest which 
does not usually belong to the biographies of schoolmen. 

99. Raymond was born in 1235, at Palma, the capital of Majorca. 
Majorca. The condition of the Balearic islands at the time of Ills 
birth must have had great efiect upon his thoughts and character. 

They had been in the possession of the Saracens ; in 1229, they 
were conquered by James I., king of Arragou. The father of Ray- 
mond was engaged in the battle with the Mahometans ; a portion 

of the island was bestowed on him for his services ; the boy grew 


up in the midst of wealth and luxury. He had some considerable ms early 
office to which the name of Seneschal is given by his biographers, 
about the nature of which the Jesuit editor indulges in a learned 
disquisition. At all events it is clear that Raymond lived in the 
heart of an aristocratical, if not a courtly circle, and that he plunged 
more deeply into the vices of such a circle than most of his com- 
panions. His libertinism seems to have been very vehement and 
reckless; one biographer speaks of it as arrested by a frightful 
discovery made to him by a lady of whom he was insanely fond; 
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Others tell of a vision of the cross which was five times presented 
to his eyes and to his mind. Both stories may in substance be 
true, ^character like his would require some outward event to 
stop him in his career. Such an event would have been powerless 
if it had not been attended by a sense of the love which caused 
the Son of God to become a sacrifice. A profound impression 
followed that the convert had a call to become the converter of 
others. It was most natural in his age and country that he should 
think first of the Saracens. 

100, Raymond belonged to what may be called a literary period. 
But the habits of his youth had estranged him from literature ; he 
had less than the ordinary knowledge of grammar. His first 
thought was to write a book against Mahometanism ; his second 
was that he had the slenderest possible apparatus for such an un- 
dertaking and that his ignorance of Arabic put a hopeless barrier 
between him and the objects of his interest. Raymond wept and 
jirayed. At last he became filled with the design of going to the 
Pope and all the princes of Christendom, that he might persuade 
them to found monasteries in which the Eastern languages should 
be studied and from which well trained missionaries should go 
forth. Strongly as he was possessed with these thoughts, he was 
still, says his biographer, far too much imbued with his secular 
tastes and habits, till he heard a sermon on the festival of St. 
Francis. That at once determined him to leave all that he had, to 
join the order, and to walk as nearly as he could in the steps of the 
founder. He visited various holy shrines to seek strength for his 
purpose, then he desired to go to Paris that he might commence 
his studies in earnest. He was persuaded, however, rather to re- 
turn to his own home, where he bought a Saracen slave and com- 
menced the study of Arabic under his direction. A story is told 
of them which bears internal evidence of truth, and which appears 
to us very instructive. The slave once was heard to blaspheme 
the name of Christ. The crime was reported to his pupil. He 
struck the man on the face. The Saracen meditated vengeance, 
and seized an opportunity of stabbing Raymond. Though severely 
wounded, he was able to throw the infidel down and snatch the 
weapon ; servants presently came to the rescue and bound him. 
Then Raymond’s mind was greatly exercised. Should he let a 
man loose who was sure to complete his crime ; should he punish 
a man who had taught him what he cared most to know ? He re- 
tired to the hills for meditation and devotion, but gained no light ; 
on his return, he found that the slave had strangled himself in 
prison ; which discovery, we are told, gave him great relief and 
much occasion for thanksgiving ! 

101. But he had soon a greater cause for gratitude. He had 
ascended a hill not far from his house for quiet contemplation. 
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After he had stayed there a week, it came to pass on a certain 
day as he was looking up to Heaven, that his mind became illumi- 
nated^ respecting the form and nature of the book which he was 
to write against the Mahometans. This illumination had not re- 
ference to the argument or the style of a single treatise. It was hls Art. 
the discovery to him of an universal art of acquisition, demonstra- 
tion, confutation ; an art which expanded more and more in Lis 
mind, till the defence and iflustration of it became the end of his 
life, though never to the neglect or forgetfulness of the other 
earlier object. In one sense, the whole art was to be ministerial to 
the special work of convincing the Saracens ; in another sense, it 
was to cover the whole field of knowledge ; to supersede the inade- 
quate methods of previous schoolmen. The vision and blessing of i>„y- 
a mysterious Shepherd on the mountains having strengthened the 
purpose of Eaymond, he was able to meet the king of Majorca”^ 'joica. 
who had heard of his zeal and desired to see him ; to endure an ex- 
amination from a brother of the order of the Minors respecting his 
art ; to publish his method of demonstration and to lecture upon the 
same — making it manifest, says his biographer (who we suspect, did 
not very well understand Lully or liimself) ‘4iow the primary form 
and the primary matter constitute an elementary chaos, and how 
the five Universals and the ten Predicaments descend out of this 
chaos and are contained in the same, according to Catholic Tlieo- 
logical truth.” Eaymond might afford the same excuse for a Poem 
on the “Loves of the Predicaments,” which Darwin did for one 
“ on the Loves of the Triangles;” but he never quite talked the 
nonsense which is imputed to him here. 

102. With some difficulty Eaymond succeeded in persuading The Kmjr 
the king of Majorca to found and endow a Society of fifteen 
Franciscan Friars who were to be trained in Arabic and fitted for 
Saracen warfare. Why might he not hope that the Pope and the 
Cardinals should be willing to institute similar monasteries tlirough- 
out the world ? He went to Eonie full of this expectation. Hono- 
rius IV. was dead; every one was occupied about his successor; 
that was not precisely the moment in which he could hope for sue- Qusu q li.U'm 
cess. Unhappily the moment never came. Again and again llie T;.ni Domino 
biographer presents to us the indefatigable Lully beseeching the 
Vatican for help ; again and again we are told that certain mojiioum 
impediments in the Papal Palace obliged him to return withoutvita B.it. 
accomplishing the least part of his purpose. He tried Rome ; he 
tried Avignon ; he besieged Celestine V.; he tormented Boniface <*o<»voSerM»- 
VIII. ; he hunted Clement V. to Lyons : the story is the same in sanctuiw 
every case. He profited nothing ; Popes and Cardinals cared about ’ 
none of these things. Meantime he was working in other ways. 

He went to Paris, read in the University there his book upon the 
Ars Generalis, produced another book on the art for the discovery 

B 
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of Truth, “ having,” says the narrator, “ on account of the weak- 
ness of the human intellect which he had experienced in Paris, 
reduced his sixteen figures into twelve.” We shall hear more of 
these figures presently; perhaps our experience of the weakness 
of the human intellect in London may tempt us to reduce them 
still farther. The use of them he determined to put to an im- 
mediate test by sailing from Genoa to Africa, that he might 
manifest to the Saracens, according to the art given him by 
God, the Incarnation of the Son of God and the Trinity of divine 
Persons in a blessed and perfect Unity. Great confidence seems to 
have been in the brother’s own mind, great expectation among the 
iTis revulsion Genoese. All his books and goods were on board. A sudden 
of feeling, panic overtook him. He could not encounter the probable risk 

of death; he remained on the shore. His cowardice and the 
scandal he had brought on his cause filled him with horror, he 
was attacked with violent illness, heard of another galley which 
was going to Tunis, roused himself, and ill as he was, went on board. 
His friends seized him and carried him home; he escaped from 
their hands entered half dead into a third ship; and speedily 
recovered. 

^ongm Eaymond had arrived at Tunis, he gathered about 

saracena him, we are told, the more learned Mahometans. He informed them 
that he understood all the doctrines which were held sacred among 
Christians and that he was very anxious to know what they had 
to say for their faith, to the end that he might embrace it if he 
found it better than his own. The Dervises accepted the challenge 
and defended vigorously their Monotheism. Eaymond, adopting 
their premiss, maintained that every wise man should hold that faith 
which attributes to the eternal God in whom all wise men believe, 
the greatest goodness, power, glory, and perfection, and all these in 
Sui»j(‘ct and the greatest equality and harmony. Then he went on to point out to 
hlsdiscoui-se. them that they were in fact only acknowledging two active principles 
in God, Will and Wisdom; that Goodness and Greatness were, in 
their faith, indolent qualities, which might exist in the Divine Being 
but of which there was no exercise. That the ground of this defect 
was, that they did not acknowledge any internal intrinsic communica- 
tion, such as that between the Father and the Son, which Christians 
believed ; and that the idea of Divinity, that which expresses the full- 
ness of the Divine perfection and shows how that perfection can be 
manifested and can be operative, is the idea of a Trinity of Persons, 
the Father the Son and the Holy Spirit in one most simple nature 
Thd divine and essence. Proceeding from this ground, he went on to announce 
that a certain art had been revealed to him, a poor Christian her- 
mit. \vh(*reby he could demonstrate to them these truths by the 
mosi evident reasons if they would confer with him about them for 
a few days with a quiet mind. ‘‘For it will appear to you,” he 
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said, “if it pleaseth you to listen, most rationally by this same art, 
that in the Incarnation of the Son of God, by the union of the 
Creator and the creature m the one person of Christ, the primary 
and highest cause is in most intimate and rational accordance with 
its effect. This harmony of cause and effect moreover sliines forth 
in the Passion of Christ the same Son of God which He fitly sus- 
tained in the humanity He had assumed of His own voluntary and 
most pitiful condescension to redeem us sinners from sin and the 
corruption of our first parents and to bring us back to the state of 
glory and divine fruition which wjis the final object of the blessed 
God in the Creation of us men.” 

104. Without this discourse, which must, we conceive, have been 
on the whole faithfully reported by the anonymous biographer, it 
would be difficult for our readers to perceive the connection 
between the Art of Raymond of which we must speak presently, 
and the practical object of his life. The result which the bio- 
grapher speaks of is at least internally probable ; and is not so 
discreditable to the Saracens that we need suppose it to be 
invented. One of his auditors, it is said, perceiving the intention 
of Raymond, earnestly besought the king that he would give orders 
that the man who was endeavouring to subvert the nation of the 
Saracens and the law of Mahomet should lose his head. But 
another prudent and scientific counsellor represented that, though 
Raymond was a Christian advocate, he was, nevertheless, evidently 
a man of goodness as well as of sagacity; and that it would be a 
virtuous act in any Saracen to propagate his own lore among 
Christians, as this Christian was propagating his among the Maho- 
metans. The king, it is said, was so far swayed by these arguments, 
that he changed the sentence of death, against Raymond, into one 
of banishment ; with the^addition that he should be stoned if he 
were found any longer in that country. There seems to have been 
a great conflict in the mind of the missionary whether he ought 
not to stay in spite of this edict, for the sake of those w'hose minds 
seemed inclining to embrace his doctrine. But ultimately, finding 
that he could do nothing for the service of Christ there, lie availed 
himself of a ship which was bound for Naples. Thenceforth all his 
time was spent in fruitless missions to popes and kings respect- 
ing his college, in the incessant writing of books, and in journeys 
into%he land of the infidels. Once he appears to liave spent 
a considerable time in a Saracen prison, and to have resisted 
promises of wives, honour, a house and money, if he would 
embrace the Mahometan faith. Once he succeeded at Pisa in 
establishing a military order to accomplish, by material arms, what 
he was endeavouring to accomplish with spiritual, Pinally (as two 
of his biographers tell us, Bovillus and Nicolaus de Pax), when he 
had become an old man,— old in body but still strong and growing 
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every day stronger in mind, — ^he passed over once more from 
Majorca to Tunis for the purpose of preaching the Gospel. Where, < 
when he had come, being straightway recognized by the inhabitants, 
a concourse of people cast him out of the city, stoned him, and 
buried him under the stones. The following night it pleased God, 
that certain merchants of Majorca, as they entered the port of 
Tunis, perceived afar off an immense pyramid of light, proceeding , 
from the heap of stones under which the body was lying. Wonder- 
ing at the novelty of the appearance, they turned in without delay, 
removed the stones, discovered the body, recognized their fellow- 
citizen, brought his remains to Majorca, and placed them in a 
ground on which many illustrious miracles were afterwards wrought. 
If we gave the whole list of his works, as it is given in one of the * 
sketches of his life, our readers would think any enumeration of 
marvels at his tomb very superfluous. We shall only speak of two 
of them, one called the Ars Brevis, a compendium of the Ars 
Generalis, which is the foundation and key to all Arts, — the other 
a tract on the Principles of Philosophy, which was addressed to 
Philip the Fair against the Averroists. 

105. The Lullian Art may seem to those who look at it care- 
lessly, a kind of Memoria technica, or a logical short-hand. They 
will And nine letters of the alphabet, each of which stands for 
certain principles, subjects of thought, forms of the understanding. 
They will meet with a number of figures, circles, and triangles, 
which may seem to them more or less useful, more or less clumsy, 
expedients for suggesting certain distinctions to the mind, or for 
preserving them in the recollection. But they will wonder how 
an earnest and devout man, such as Eaymond certainly was, can 
have supposed that these were special communications from above 
during his watches on the Majorcan hill, or can have mingled 
them, almost identified them, with the great Catholic doctrines, of 
which he felt that it was his chilling to bear witness in Tunis, That 
he overrated the grandness and value of the discovery, we make no 
doubt ; that he was in the peril, in which we all are, of confounding 
methods which he had found serviceable with the ends which those 
methods were to attain, seems to us also unquestionable. Whatever 
stones any of us being consciously free from these sins may think fit to 
cast at him, may wound his fame, as much as the stones which the 
Africans cast at him wounded his body. But we are not inclinpd to 
call him either presumptuous or foolish for tracing any light which 
made the passages of his own mind clearer, to a divine source, *and 
we cannot blame him for thinking that there is a link, however 
often we may fail in tracing it, between the deepest, most universal 
principles, and those forms which we discover either in our own 
minds or in the natural world. All philosophers in ancient times 
suspected that there must be such a connection ; they thought that 
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It the very business of philosophy to find out what the con- 
nection was. K the brave Lully was one of those who stumbled 
in the search, we may at least honour the experiment more than we 
denounce the failure, and may perhaps believe that no experiment 
seriously conceived and faithfully followed up, does fail. It must 
leave seeds behind when it dies, which bear much fruit, 

106. Lully wishes us to learn his alphabet by heart before we Ars Brevis, 

proceed with the rest of his grammar. It seems a reasonable ion. 

request, and yet it is one which we find it hard to comply with, 

Why B should signify Goodness, DijBTerence, Whether or no, God, 

Justice, Avarice — awakens questions which somewhat interfere with Aii.iia- 
the process of learning by heart. Before we arrive at K we * 
discover that there is a consistency in his scheme, — that each letter 
does the same kind of office as its predecessor, — and that there 
must be some reason for what strikes us at first as a mere wilful 
classification. But we do not feel that we know much of the 
reason till we have paid some attention to his figures, his rules, and 
his definitions ; and have seen what part the alphabet plays in 
expounding the purpose of each of them. 

107. The first figure is called the figure of Absolute Predicates. i iicFismcs 
It is a circle, of which the centre is A, About it revolve nine 
principles, — Goodness, Magnitude, Duration, Power, Wisdom, Absolute 
Will, Virtue, Truth, Glory. These we are told are subjects, each 

of which may be converted into a predicate of the other; goodness 
is great, greatness is good, &c. The second figure is the figure of 
Predicates denoting Kelation. It consists of three triangles. The 
first triangle has the three angles of Difference, Agreement, Con- 
trariety, The second triangle has for its three angles, Beginning, 

Middle, and End. The third has for its three angles, the Greatei*, 
the Equal, the Less, or as Raymond says. Majority, Equality, 

Minority. When we descend farther into the properties of these Pivriiiutcs of 
figures, we find that there may be a difierence, agreement, or con 
tpariety between two objects of sense, as between a stone and a 
tree ; between an object of the intellect and an object of sense, as 
between soul and body ; between two objects of the intellect, as 
between God and an Angel. We find that beginning includes the 
efficient, formal, material, and final cause ; that there is a mean be- 
tween the subject and the predicate, as between man and animal ; 
a mean of mensuration between the agent and that which is acted 
upon (thus love is the medium between the lover and that which is 
loved) ; and a medium of extremities^ as a line between its two 
points. We find that there are three ends, the end of privation^ 
the end of termination^ the end of perfection. We find that Majo- 
rity, Equality, and Minority may have place between substance 
and substance, between substance and accident, between accident 
and accident. This second figure, T, is subordinate to the first 
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figure, A, By the union of them science is acquired. Tlie third 
figure introduces us to their combination. It consists of thirty-six 
chambers or compartments. The letters which have already been 
defined distinctly are united, BC, BD, BE ; then CB, CD, CE, and 
so on ; expressing in their combination a vast number of predi- 
cations which are to serve as the next step in our logical education. 
The fourth figure introduces us into a wider exercise of the 
intellect. Three circles are revolving within each other : in tracing 
their revolutions, we learn the interdependence of all those prin- 
ciples which have been previously brought out, upon each other ; 
our study has become more intricate, but also more harmonious 
and more available for practice. 

108. Then follow a set of definitions not very numerous, in refer- 
ence to the nine principles of A. Among them stands conspicuous 
the doctrine that Good is Being, Evil not Being, which most of 
the schoolmen, whether Dominicans or Franciscans, assumed almost 
as a starting point of philosophy. Next we have the ten possible 
questions. Whether a thing is ? What it is ? Whence it is ? Why 
it is ? IIow great it is ? Of what kind it is ? When it is ? 
Where it is ? How it is, and With what it is ? After this we 
discuss the mode of working out the third figure, and the mode of 
multiplying or spreading into difPerent applications the fourth. 
Next we come to the nine subjects of which anything can be pre- 
dicated ; God, Angels, Heaven, Man, the imaginative principle, the 
sensitive principle, the negative, the elementary, the instrumental. 
Our former inquiries have given us so much aid in clearing up 
the whole method of reasoning, that we can now proceed to the 
investigation of each of these subjects, and may understand how they 
are related to each other, and how the higher is implied in the 
lower. 

109. We cannot go at large into these subjects, but we may 
glean a sentence here and there which will illustrate the mind, if 
not the art, of Lully. Man is more general than any other 
created being. He is the greater part of the world. Heaven^ we 
are told, is the first invisible substance. Its motion is its end and 
rest. It has natural goodness, magnitude, and duration. The 
Imaginative faculty abstracts species from those things which 
are perceived by the particular senses. It has the power of 
magnifying {e.g,^ of creating a golden mountain), and of mini- 
fying {e.g,y of conceiving a point without parts or magnitude). 
It has an instinct of its own, just as a kid has an instinct 
to avoid a wolf. The principles of Vegetative life are more 
condensed than the principles of Sensitive life ; and the principles 
of Sensation than those of Imagination. What Eiementation is we 
shall learn better from another Treatise. There is no part of the 
Ars Brevis in which we feel so utterly at a loss as this. Why 
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these nine subjects should be considered satisfactory and exhaustive Questions 
we are unable to pronounce. Occasionally we fancy we have a Zu\\y\ 
glimpse of their order and interdependence, but we lose it again, 

We dare not assume how far Heaven, according to Lully, was sen* * ^ ^ 
sible or spiritual, or both or neither ; we only presume, from its 
“natm'al goodness,” that it must have something to do with per- 
sonal being, or with moral object-s ; but we are not the least sure. 

We would willingly allow the author to be at a loss on this question, 
as sp many have been, and to make it the business of his philo- 
sophy to search it out. But we are afraid the Universal Art will 
tolerate no such allowances. If all things can be demonstrated 
there is no breathing room for discussion. 

110. The 100 intellectual formulas which Lully devises for 
the purpose of connecting these subjects with the intellect, and the 
various questions which he propounds in reference to them, give 
us a great feeling of the vivacity of his mind, and of its power of 
sustaining itself against a weight of system by whicli most minds 
would have been crushed. In his conclusion he declares that Ids Lully’s tiin’u 
xirt lias three friends : to wit, Subtlety of Intellect, Kcason, and 
Good Intention. Without these, no one, he aflirms, can learn 
it. With respect to the first, we may be permitted to doubt 
whether Luliy possessed it iu anything like the same degr(‘e as 
some men of his time ; certainly he could stand no comparison with 
Duns Scotus. Withdieason, il’ by tliat is understood a pertinaeious 
desire to find a reason for everything, or to make one, he was most 
liberally endowed. If it. implies a capacity of looking into prin- 
ciples and ends, we should hesitate before we applied it to him ; — 
he was too often entangled iu the machinery of his art to be 
in a condition of competency for seeing clearly that wliich is 
independent of all art. But good intention he Jiad a riglit to jiisKoo.t 
claim in a high, almost in a su])reme, measure. And this great 
gift glorified liis intellect ; glorified even what would else liave 
been mere technical refinement. He might have been a better 
philosopher if he had not always been seeking for middle terms 
with which to confound the Saracens. But, on the oilier hand, 
his eagerness to convert them made him feel that nothing was 
good, except as it contributed to tlie elucidation and discovery of 
fixed and eternal verities. It made him impatient the thought raitit jm<i 
that anything could ever be true for faith, which was not true 
for reason. At first we may be startled to hear a maxim on 
which the stamp of heresy is often afiixed, connected with a 
man of even supercilious orthodoxy. But these contradictions are 
not rare in the Middle Ages, or in any ages. The opinion that 
what may be quite true under one name is quite lalse under 
another was intolerable to Raymond. He found it prevalent in 
the University of Paris. The Averroists, he complains, had gained 
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a complete ascendency over Catholic doctors. None thought it 
was any harm to hold a doctrine which had been imported from 
the Mahometan schools, provided he could pass it as an intellectual 
opinion, and could keep his faith for other uses. There might, 
we suppose, be much good practice and even sincere belief amongst 
those who used this language. But a man who had been all his 
life exercised in finding an intellectual weapon for propagating 
the faith, was not likely to regard them with much toleration; and 
it is without surprise that we bear him meditating the entire over- 
throw of such compromisers. He always designed to fight Ma- 
hometanism on Christian ground as well as in its native dominions ; 
here he had a field prepared for the purpose. 

111. Pie was aroused to the combat by a very august personage. 
He had strayed, it appears, out of the city of Paris with two com- 
panions, who perhaps were never much attached to that locality, 
Contrition and Satisfaction. Raymond and these ladies were 
mourning together over the degeneracy of the world, under a certain 
tree in a very delicious meadow, when they found that they were not 
alone in their grief. Listening to the songs of the birds, and appa- 
rently deriving some consolation from them, as well as from the 
shadow of the tree and the sight of a beautiful fountain hard by, 
stood Philosophy with twelve attendants. She was complaining 
piteously of the Averroists who had spread cruel reports about her 
which had divided her from Theology, whose handmaid she had 
always believed herself to be. She does not speak merely for her- 
self. She can appeal to her twelve principles, whether this is not 
the light in which they always regarded her. Eleven of these, to 
wit. Form, Matter, Generation, Corruption, Elementation, Vegeta- 
tion, Sense, Imagination, Will, and Memory instantly express their 
assent. Intellect remains silent. On being directly appealed to, 
he declares that he is wholly perplexed and perverted. Paris 
is his dear and proper home. There his light ought to shine 
with especial brightness. But it is so dimmed with the errors 
of philosophy, that all power — even the power of breathing, 
has forsaken him. He and his mistress seem entirely agreed 
about the only feasible remedy. Our readers may be at a loss 
to guess it. Their help lies in the most Christian King, Philip 
the Fair I To this king, Intellect would resort as his defender, for 
all Parisians talk of the Intellect ; to him Philosophy would go, 
because she has heard of his great zeal, and faith, and charity. But 
who shall carry her petition to the throne other religious and 
literary men have failed her ; will Raymond undertake the cause V 

112. That our advocate may be furnished with his brief, the 
twelve Principles come before him and deliver their testimony in 
turn. The doctrine which all aim to express and illustrate is, 
that there is one Goodness, Greatness, Eternity, Power, Wisdom, 
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Will, Virtue, Truth, Glory, Perfection, Justice, and Piety, presup” Their 
posed in all their functions and exercises ; of which they cannot 
be the authors and producers ; to which they, and Philosophy, 
their mistress, alike do homage ; on which she bestows her golden 
crown, though each of them may have a silver crown. Having 
this general purpose, it behoves each of the twelve to show how 
each is related to the other, and to her. We must, we fear, 
commit various blunders of sex in speaking of these personages. 

Raymond describes them generally as ladies, but when he comes 
to Intellect, he is naturally puzzled. Our puzzle begins sooner. 

Form should be feminine, and yet there is a very masculine tone TiuuiiscourM! 
about the speech. In the course of it, she or he says ; I am the 
likeness of God, Matter is the wwlikeness. It follows that I am 
more good, great, durable, intelligible, love|j[)le, true, perfect and 
glorious than Matter ; therefore I can act more upon Matter, than 
Matter can suffer from me. That more dwells in me potentially ; 
it cannot be brought into act by reason of the incapacity for it in 
Matter.” This language may sound disparaging. But when 
Matter takes up the argument, she sufficiently justifies her own of Matt* r. 
dignity and position without claiming what has been denied her. 

I,” she says, “ tcaxpasdvely good, great ; powerful, virtuous. I am 
the potency of iron to become a sword; of Grammar, in one who 

is not a Grammarian God can act by my nature 

or above my nature, that his own great power, and infinite 
virtue, and infinite liberty may be made known.” Generation follows or (icjwiu- 
at great length, and with much learning, claiming a high function in 
vegetable natures, animal natures, and finally in moral virtues. 

“ Justice is a habit (saith Generation), implied in the just doing of 
the just man, and it is brought by me, first into pote.ncy, secondly 
into act.” The like is affirmed of Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, 

Hope, Charity. Coiruption announces herself boldly and eloquently of conui,- 
as the contradictory of generation, and traces her influence in all 
the subjects treated of by the previous speaker. Elementation do- of Kicnienta- 
dares herself to be a natural virtue proceeding from elementary forms 
as well substantial as accidental. She is constituted of the four 
substantial elements. Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, together with 
the four qualities. Warmth, Cold, Moisture, Dryness. Vegetation 
speaks of herself as that in virtue of which any plant grows and 
brings forth. “ I have,” she says, “ an instinct in me whereby 
each particular rose in a rosary acquires its own special figure, leafage, 
colour, odour. These come from me as much as the figure, leaf- 
age, and colour of painted roses proceed from the intellect of the 
painter.” Sensation then explains with much subtlety her function; of sensation, 
how it cannot be understood alone in the things seen, heard, tasted, 
or alone in the sense of hearing, seeing, tasting ; how the organ of sense 
implies a sense to use it ; how a common sense is implied in each 
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particular sense; how all its senses imply that which is above them- 
Of imagina- selves. Imagination shows how she is connected with Sense, how 
she too is not subject to Sense, how she abstracts from Sense. 
Of Motion. Motion declares himself to be that virtue by which latent heat 
passes into actual warmth, by which smoke ascends, water descends, 
Of Intellect. &c. Intellect observes, in the course of his able apology, It is my 
condition to be busy in collecting species, in distinguishing, harmon- 
izing, opposing. By accident, therefore, I may be strongly positive. 
I may demand belief. There is a time when I am occupied with 
opinions, and doubts, and am restless. My toil may issue in a 
true or a false conclusion. If it is true, I am at peace ; if it is 
false, ignorance becomes a habit with me.” Intellect observes 
Science of further, ‘‘In two methods I produce science; the first method is 
aboUfimi of hy Sense and Imagin||^ion, firom inferior things, as in the liberal, 
bdmnhe in^ mechanical, and moral arts ; the other is altogether different — 
teiiect. through God, and through separate substances (substances unmixed 
with accidents). Both inferior and superior science I create by 
applying tests of possibility and impossibility. But these tests I 
can use more loftily and securely in reference to the superior 
than to the inferior. I know that God with His goodness and 
greatness must do well and greatly. I know that He cannot do ill. 
I confess that God is a higher object than I can take in. His 
goodness and greatness are intelligible by themselves. Even intrin- 
sic and extrinsic actions are more intelligible in that way than by 
my exercises, seeing that He is a superior power, I an inferior. 
But with the inferior science, which comes into existence through 
the Sense and Imagination, it is not so. For seeing I am spiritual, 
I am more disposed and prepared to understand the superior than 
that the Sense and Imagination which partake of corporeity 
Of Will. should be sufficient for me.’’ Will speaks next. There is a fra- 
ternal bond between Intellect and Will. They demand the same 
object ; neither can be satisfied without the other. Will produces 
love, as Intellect produces science by the Sense and Imagination, 
when dealing with lower things, participant of body : in another 
method, when seeking fellowship with the Divine Will and Reason. 
Will is subject to the same kind of peril as the Intellect. It may 
embrace an evil object, and become evil; it may rest in a good object 
and be satisfied. Moral goodness in man, is the choice of good by tlie 
Will ; moral evil is the choice of evil by the Will. Will declares 
itself to be higher and more spiritual than Sense and Imagination ; 
to be at once optative and imperative, inasmuch as it bids the In- 
of Memory, tellect and Memory desire that which they desire. Memory says it 
belongs to her by nature to recollect ; by accident to forget. She is 
in a direct relation to Intellect and Will; they work together; 
their union is the evidence that the soul is immortal. She takes 
the species that are given to her by the Intellect and Will. How 
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essentially goodness is implied in her nature and being appears 
trom this, — If the Intellect and Will bid her recall the name of 
a man, she is often at a loss ; but if she can recover some good 
deed done by the man, something which takes hold of the heart, 
then the probability is very great that she shall be able to do their 
bidding, and to find the title which had been lost. The conclusion 
of Eaymond’s book is not one in which nothing is concluded. We 
are assured that he and philosophy, and her twelve Principles actu- 
ally obtained an audience of the king ; that the king, because he 
was humble, true, and devout, received what they spoke bcnig- 
nantly, and was evidently much moved. He left Raymond and the 
ladies confident that he would do some useful work. 

113. Raymond may well terminate a sketch of Middle Age 
Philosophy which Boethius commenced. The same lady who 
visited the Roman statesman in his cell met the Spanish devotee 
as he was musing in his meadow. She came to the first as a guide 
and judge ; to the other, as a mourner and a petitioner lor hel{). 
She was cheering the one against the injuries of kings ; the other she 
was conjuring to ask the aid of a king for her protection. 'I’he 
first she pointed to the letter on her vest, ^\hich told her of a 
higher Teacher to which she could lead him, and of which as yet 
he was ignorant. To the latter she complained that her ministries 
to that higher Teacher had been interrupted and that they had 
been changed into rivals. The comparison is curious, and suggt‘sts 
many thoughts of what has been passing in the busy intcTval 
between the 5th century and the 14th. OiIku* portions of Ray- 
mond’s work and life lead to the same rcfi(‘ction. The struggle 
of Christian and Saracen has been the struggle of tlic Middle 
Ages, From the hour when Mahomet returned from his exile, a 
monarch and a conqueror, to the hour in which Louis JX. 
breatlied out his noble soul on the African coast, it had Ix'cn a 
battle for life and death, with actual swords and spears. 44ie Ix'st 
and holiest men, recluses wliiO lived only for the unseen world, 
hkc Bernard of Clairvaux — righteous Kings who cared lor tin 
well-being of their subjects, and would not willingly spill tlieii 
blood, like St. Louis, — ^yet felt that wars for the Sepulcbie were tlie 
bonds of Christian faith and fellowship ; the securities against the 
indifference which would cause all moral energies to rust. That 
day was past. The Divine sentence had gone forth against the 
bravest of all these enterprises, undertaken by tlie best and most 
single-minded of all the champions that had worn the Cross. The 
clergy and the people of the 13th century who, iii a former age, 
would have cried with all their hearts, “ God wills it,’’ had begun, 
in audible murmurs, loud sometimes as well as deep, to declare 
that the religious wars had become a pretext to Popes for irre- 
ligious and dishonest extortion. And now came forth our Lully, 
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to avouch that a divine art, taught him in the hills, and monas- 
teries, for learning Arabic, and, what is more than both, a bold 
proclamation by a man of that which he Relieves and for which 
he is ready to die, will conquer the Saracens better than the hosts 
of the West. It is a great change — the sign that other changes have 
taken place — or are at hand. 

114. One of them which has been hinted at, we might be less 
prepared for. How comes Philip the Fair, the overthrower and 
enemy of Popes, to be the champion whom Kaymond and Philo- 
sophy seek in their deep distress? Of old, religious men fled from 
those whom they called civil Tyrants, to the Spiritual Eulers. By the 
one they expected that all thoughts concerning the invisible would 
be scorned ; the others were the natural protectors of intellectual 
force as opposed to material, especially when that intellectual force, 
as in Eaymond’s treatise, renders such willing and eager homage 
to Faith. Philip certainly was no paragon of monarchs ; in nearly 
every respect he was the very reverse of that predecessor, who was 
canonized, and deserved to be canonized. Philosophy was not happy 
in her choice of a patron. But experience had taught her votaries 
that, whatever was earnest and strong, might possibly find sympathy 
from those who were doing the work of the world, but could expect 
only rebuffs, indifference, or positive obstructions from the chair 
which some held to be the chair of St. Peter, and by some of Simon 
Magus. Eaymond did not turn to Philip till he had tried the Popes. 

115. There was another far grander spirit than Kaymond’s which 
was passing at the same time through a very similar crisis. Dante 
Alighieri was changed from a Guelph into a Ghibelline. Dante 
Alighieri, the most earnest Theologian of his time, found the per- 
secuted Manfred in Purgatory, and some Popes in one of the 
hopeless circles of the world below. Yet no one more thoroughly 
honoured the founders of the Mendicant Orders. The Domini- 
can Aquinas in the Paradise, celebrates the praises of St. Francis. 
He himself proved his claim to be tlKi Angelic Doctor by untying, 
there as here, the most complicated knots of the intellect. But 
the poet who listened with delight to these solutions is the poet of 
Florence and of Italy ; the transcendental Metaphysician never 
for an instant forgets the sorrows of the actual world in which 
he is living ; the student sustains the patriot. Drenched in the 
school lore, it is still the vulgar eloquence — the speech of the 
people that is dear to him. Virgil is his Master, because Virgil was 
a Mantuan, and sang of Italy. And neither Theology, Politics, 
nor the study of ancient Song, crushes the life of the individual 
man. Fervent human love was the commencement to the poet 
of a new life. Through the little child of nine years old he rises 
to the contemplation of the Divine charity, which governs all 
things in heaven, and subdues earth to itself. 
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116. Wise men of our own day have said that Dante embodies 
the spirit of the Mediaeval time, and is a prophet of the time which 
followed. We testify our assent to that remark by accepting his 
poem, coeval as it is with the great judgment of the Papacy undei' 
Boniface, with the practical termination of the religious wars, 
and with the rise of a native literature, not only in the south but 
the north — as a better epoch from which to commence the new 
age of European thought, than the German Beformation of the 
16th century. That we do not think less of that mighty 
event than those do who suppose that it winds up the scholastic 
period, we trust we shall be able to show hereafter. But its 
real importance for philosophy as well as humanity wc think is 
imperfectly appreciated, when it is looked upon as a new starting 
point in the history of either. There is a danger also lest our 
northern and Teutonic sympathies, which ought to be very strong, 
which cannot be too strong if they do not lead us to forget 
that God is the King of the whole earth, may make us unmiiulful 
of the grand place which Italy has occupied, and we trust is one 
day again to occupy, in the annals of mankind. We have no 
disposition to set Thomas of Aquino above Albci't the Suabian, 
or Roger Bacon of Ilchester ; still less have we any disposition 
to exalt the 14th century above tlie IGth. But the Florcnline 
poet may be taken as a hopeful augury that hotter things are 
in reserve for the 19th century than for either ; — that in place of 
the false universalism which he felt inwardly to he an incubus 
upon his country and upon mankind — a. true universal society — 
such as he longed for on earth, and had the vision of in heaven, — 
may yet include England, Germany, and Italy within its circle. 
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SECTION I. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and TRAVELS. 
Baker (Sir Samuel W.).— tiieniletkibutariksof 

ABYS>SINIA, and tlie Sword Hunters of the TTamran Arabs. 
By Sir Samukl W. Bakkr, M.A., F.R.G.S. \VilIi rorlraits. 
Maps, and Illustrations. Third Edition, 8 vo. 21s. 

,Sir Sanmel Baker here describes tivelve monlhs^ exfloraiioii^ durinpi 
7uhich he exam'nied the rhers that are tributary to the Kile from Ahy.Ksitiia^ 
including the Albara^ Setlitc^ Royan^ Salaatif Angrah^ Rahad^ Jh'nder, 
and the Bine Nile. The interest attached to these portions of Africa differs 
entirely from that of the White Nile regions^ as the whole of Vfpa hgypi 
and Abyssinia is capable of dca*eiopmenty and is inhabited by races harnne 
some decree of civilization; zohilc Central Africa is peopled by a race 0 
savages^ whose future is tnore problematical. 

THE ALBlHTr JM’VANZA Groat Basin of the Nili‘, luul Explo- 
ration of the Nile Sources. New and dieajici h^tliluni, with 
Portraits, Mnps, and Illustrations. Two vols. crown 8vo, i6j. 

Bruce won the source of the Bine Nile ; Speke and iirant won the 
iAictoria source of the great IPViite Nile ; and I hai'e been pier miffed to 
succeed in completing the Nile Soio'ccs by the discovery of the great 
reservoir of the equatorial wattrs^ the Albert N^yaireay from 'which the 
7 'iver issues as the entire White NileT--V kef ace. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF THE AT.BERT N’YANZA. 
I vol. crown 8vo. With Maps and Illustrations. Js. Od. 
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Baker (Sir Samuel W.) {continued)— ^ 

CAST UP BY THE SEA ; or, The Adventures of Ned Grey. 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, yj*. 6</. 

“ A story of adventure hy sea and land m the good old style. It appears 
to us to be the best book of the khid since ‘ Masiernian Ready ^ ’ and it runs 
that established favourite very close .*^ — Pall Mali. Gazette. 

“ No book 7vriile77 for boys has for a lofig time created so much interest,^ 
or been so successful. Every parent ought to provide his boy with a copy . " 

Daily Telegraph. 

Barker (Lady).— STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By Laijy Barker. Crown 8vo. is. (>d. 

“ These letter's are the exact accojint of a lady's experience of the brighter 
and less practical side of colonization. They record the expeditions^ ad- 
ventures, and enw'gencies diversifying the daily life of the wife of a At'e7(f 
Zealand sheep farmer ; and, as each was nvriltcn while the novelty and 
excitement of the scenes it describes were fresh upon her, they may succeed 
in giving here m England an adequate impression of the delight and free- 
dom of an existence so far 7rmo7Jed from our own highly -ivrought civiliza- 
Preface. 

Baxter (R. Dudley, M.A.).— the taxation OF THE 
UNITED kingdom. By R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. 8\o. 
cloth, 4 .j‘. iid. 

The First Tart of this 7wrk, originally read before the Statistical 
Society of London, deals 7vith the A mount of Taxation ; the Second Farr, 
which no7a constitutes the main portion of the 7vork, is almost entirely neav, 
and embi'aces the important questions of Rating, of the relative Taxation 
of Land, Personalty, and Industry, and of the direct efect of Taxes upon 
Prices, The author trusts that the body of facts here collected may be of 
permanent value as a 7'ecord of the past progress and present condition of 
the population of the United Kingdom, independently of the transiUny 
circumstances of its present Taxation, 
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Baxter (R. Dudley, M.A.) {foiitinucd ) — 

NATIONAL INCOME. With Coloured Diagrams. 8vo. 3.'. 6./. 

Part L — Classification of the Populatkm^ Middle^ and Labour 

Classes. II. — Income of the United Kingdom. 

'S-/ painstaking and certainly most interesting i;n/niryd' — Pall Mali, 

Gazetle. 

Bernard.—FOUR LECTURES ON subjects connected 
WITH DIPLOMACY. By Moi)nta('.uk Bkknaki). M.A., 
Cliichclc Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxfonl. 
8 VO. gs. 

jFonr Lectures, dealing with (l) Ihe Congress oj Westphalhi ; (a) 
of I\}1 icy ; (3) Diplomacy, l\ist and JWsent : (^) J'he Obligations (if 
Treaties. 

Blake*--TiiK LiEi<: of avilltam blare, the artist. 

By Alkxandlr GiLriiKisT. With numerous llliistinlions fitun 
Blakc^ designs, and Fac-siinilcs of his studies of the Book of 
Job.” Two vols. medium Svo. y2s. 

These volumes contain a life of Tlaie ; Selections from his If 'riling', 
including Poems ; Letters; Annotated Catalogue of Tetnres and I^rawingg : 
List, with occasional notes, of Plakds Tngramngs and listings. I'lnic 
are appended Engraved DeCigns (y Blake: (1) The Pooh of Job, iwcniy- 
one phoiodithographs from the originals; (2) Songs of Innocence and 
Experience, sixteen of the original Platein. 

Bright (John, M.p.).— SPEECHES ON (,)UKSTiC,NS OE 
PUBLIC POLICY. By John Bright, M. J\ Edited by 
Professor ThoroU) Rogers. Two Vols. 8vo. 253 -. Second 
Edition, wdth Portrait 

“ / have diviitcd the S/ecches contained in thae voltuncs into i;ron/)s. 
The materials for selection are so almndant, that I have been constramed 
to omit many a speech which is worthy of careful perusal. J have 

A 2 
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naturally given prominence to those subjects with which Mr. Bright has 
been especially ideniijied^ as, for example, India, America, Ireland, and 
Parliamentary Reform. But nearly every topic of great public interest on 
which Mr. Bright has spoken is represented in these volumes,'^ 

Editor’s Preface. 

AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION. Extra fcap, 8vo. cloth. Second 
Edition, jr. 6d, 

Bryce.—THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James Bryce, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. \Reprhtting. 

CAMBRIDGE CHARACTERISTICS. Mullinger. 

CHATTERTON ; A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English in University College, 
Toronto. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

The A^ft/ior here regards Chatterton as a Poet^ not as a mere “ resetter 
and defacer of stolen literary treasures P 'Reviewed in this lights he has 
found ffiuch in the old materials capable oj being tnr^ied to new account ; 
and to these materials research in various directions has enabled him to 
make some additions. 


Clay.— THE PRISON CHAPLAIN. A Memoir of the Rev. John 
Clay, B,D., late Chaplain of the Preston Gaol. With Selections 
from his Reports and Correspondence, and a Sketch of Prison 
Discipline in England. By his Son, the Rev. W. L. Clay, M, A. 
8vo. i^s. 

Few books have appeared of late years better entitled to an attentive 
perusal, ,,, It presents a complete narrative of all that has been done and 
attempted by various philanthropists for theamelioratmt of the condition and 
the improvement of the morals of the criminal classes tn the British 
London Review. 
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Cooper.— ATHENE CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charles 
Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper, F.S.A, 
Vol. I. 8vo., 1500—85, i8x. Vol. II., 1586—1609, i8j. 

This elaborate work^ which is dedicated permission to Lord Macauhy\ 
contains lives of the eminent men sent forth by Cambridge^ after the 
fashion of Anthony h Wood, in his famous A the/ne OxonienscsT 


Dilke.— GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English^ 
speaking Countries during 1866-7. (America, Australia, India.) 
By Sir Ciiarlks Wkntvvorth Dilke, M.P. Fourth and Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Mr, Dilke has written a book which h probably well worth reading 
as any book of the same aims and character that raer was written. Its 
merits are that it is written in a lively and agreeable style, that it implies 
a gj'cat dial of physital pluck, that no page of it fails to show an acute and 
highly intelligent obscma, that it stimulates the imagination as wdl as the 
judgment of the reader, and that it is on perhaps the most interesting 
subject that can attract an Englishman who cares about his coimUyT 

Saturday Review. 


Diirer (Albrecht).— history of tih: i.H'E ok ae- 

BRECllT DURliR, of Niimberg. Yilh a 'franslalion of Ins 
Letters and Journal, and some account of his works. By Mis. 
Charles Heaton. Royal 8vo. bevelled boards, extta gilt. 311. 61/, 


This work coniahis about Thirty illustrations, ten of winch are prod uc - 
tions by the Autotype ifarbon) process, a,ul are printai m pn-mane„t t,nU 
by Mmrs. Cundall and Fleming, under license from the Autotype Com- 
pany, Limited; the rest are Photographs and noodcuts. 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY FOR TIIL YOUNG. AVr 
“Juvenile Seciion.’' 
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Elliott.— LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
By Jos^AU Bateman, M.A., Author of '*Life of Daniel Wilson, 
Bishop of Calcutta,” &c. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. 
^ Crown 8vo. Ss, 6(L Second Edition, with Appendix. 

very charming piece of* religions biography; no 07/e can read it 
without both pleasure and profitl ^ — BaiTtsir Quarterly Review. 

Forbes. — LIFE OF professor icdward forbes, 

F. R. s. By G]-.orge Wilson, M. D., F. R. S. E., and ARcmiiALU 
Getkie, F. R. S. 8vo. with Portrait, i^r. 

“ j^rom the first page to the last the book claims ca^rful readings as beitif 
a full but not overcrcnvded rehearsal of a most hntntctive life^ and the true 
picture of a mind that ivas rare m strength and beautyP — Examiner. 

Freeman.- HISTORY OF federal government, 

from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of 
the United States. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A. Vol. I 
General Introduction. History of the Greek Federations. 8vo. 
2lr. 

“ The task Mr, Freeman has undertaken rs one of great fnagnitud^ and 
importance. It is also a task of an ahnost entirely novel character. No 
other work professing to give the history of a political principle ocettrs to 
except the slight contributions to the histojy of representative gove> 
ment that is contained in (i course of M. Guizot's lectures .... The 
history of the development of a principle is at least as important as the 
history of a dynasty^ or of a racel — Saturday Review. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTOJiy FOR CHILDREN. By Edward A. 
FreemaNj M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. With 
Five Coloured Maps, Extra fcap. 8vo., half-bound. 6s, 

“ Its object is to show that clear ^ acettrafey and scientific views 0 / history, 
or indeed of any subject, may be easily given to children from the very 
first , . . I have, I hope, shown that it is perfectly easy to teach children, from 
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the very first, to distinguish trm history alike from legend and from wilful 
invention, and also to understand the' nature of historical authorities, and 
tp weigh one statement against another. . . . . I have throughout striven to 
connect the history of England with the general history of civilized Europe, 
and I have especially ti'ied to make the book save as an incentive to a more 


accurate study of hisiofical^eographyf-~V^^^K(:.is.^ 

m 


French (George Russell). — SHAKSPK arean A 

GENEALOGICA. 8vo. cloth extra, 15 ^. Uniform with the 
“ Cambridge Shakespeare.” ^ 


Part I — Identification of the dramatis personre in the histortral plays, 
from King John to King Henry VIIJ. ; Azotes on Characters in Afacbeth 
and Hamlet ; Persons and Places belongijtg to IFaf'^ioicksliire alluded to. 
Part IL’—The Shakspeare and Arden fa m dies and their connexions, with 
Tables of descent, '/'he present is the first attempt to five a detailed de^ 
scription, in consecutive order, of each of the dramatis jktkouk in tihak- 
speards immortal chronicle^ histories, and some of the charaeierc have been, 
it is believed, herein identified for the first time. A clue is furnished whidt ^ 
followed up with ordinary diligence, may enable any one, with a taste for 
the pursuit, to trace a distinguished Shakspearean worthy to his lineal 
represefitative in the present day. 


Galileo.— THE private J.IFE of GAUTICO. Compiled 

principally from his Corres])ondcnce and that of his eldest 
daughter. Sister Maria Celc.slc, Nun in the I'l'aneiscan Convent of 
S. Matthew in Arcctri. With Porlniit. Crown wSvo. ^s. bd. 

It has been the endeavour of (he compiler to place before the reader a 
plain, ungarhlcd statement of facts ; and as a means to this end, to allow 
Galileo, his friends, and his judges to speak for themselves as far as possible. 


Gladstone (Right. Hon. W. E., M.P.). — JUVENTUS 
MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra. With Map. los. Od. Second Edition. 

This n<rw work of Mr. Gladstone deals especially with the histone 
dement in Homer, expozmding (hat element and pint ishing by its aid a 
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full account of the Hometic men and the Homeric religion. It starts^ after 
the introductory chapter^ with a discussion of the several 7wes then existing 
in Hellas^ including the mftuence of the Phcenicians and Egyptians. It 
contains chapters on the Olympian system^ with its several deities ; on the 
Ethics and the Polity of the Heroic age; on the geography of Homer; on 
the characters of the Poems ; presenting^ in fue, a view of primitive life 
and primitive society as found in the poems of iTomer. 


GLOBE” ATLAS'* OF EUROPE. Uniform in size with Mac- 
millan’s Globe Series, containing 45 Coloured Maps, on a uniform 
scale and projection ; with Plans of London and Paiis, and a 
copious Index. Strongly bound in half-morocco, with flexible 
back, 9 ^. 

This Atlat includes all the comitries of Europe m a series of Maps, 
drawn on the same scale, with an Alphabetical Index to the situation oj 
more than ten thousand places, and the relation of the various maps and 
countries to each other if defined in a general Key-map. All the map^ 
hang on a uniform scale facilitates the comparison of extent and distance, 
and conveys a just impression of the relative magnitude of different countries. 
The size sufdces to show the provincial divisions, the i^ailways and main 
roads, the principal fivers and mountain ranges. ^^This atlas writes the 
British Quarterly, “ will he an invaluable boon for the school, the desk, or 
the travellers portmanteau.^^ 


Guizot. — (Author of Haijfax, Gentleman.”)— M. DE 

BARANTE, A Memoir, Biographical and Autobiogmphical. By 
M. Guizot. Translated by the Author of ^‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Crown 8 vo. 6s. 6d. 

** The highest purposes of both history and biography are aimvered by a 
memoir so lifelike, so faithful, and so philosophical^ 

British Quarterly Review. 
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HISTO^ICAI^ SELECTIONS. Readings from the best Authorities 
on English and European History, Selected and arranged by 
E, M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

When young children have acquired the outlines oj history from abridge- 
ments and catechisms^ atid it becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
vieiv of the subject^ in order to render it really useful and interesting, a 
difficulty often arises as to the choice of books. Two courses are open, citlm 
to take a ge^teral and consequently dry history of fads, such as RusselVs 
Mod&'n Europe, or to choose some work treating of a particular period oi’ 
subject, such as the works of Macaulay and l^roude. 71 ie former course 
usually renders history uninierestijig ; the latter is unsatisfactory, because 
it is not sufficiently compt^eheiisive. To remedy this difficulty, selections, 
continuous and chronological, have in the present volmne been taken from 
the larger works of F^^eeman, Mllman, Talgrave, and others, which may 
sewe as distinct landmarks of historical readings “ JTe kmnv of scarcely 
anything,'* says the Guardian, of this volume, which is so likely to raise 
to a higher level the average standard of English cducalion, " 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OK THE KINGS OF 
ENGLx\ND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole, M.A.. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, is. 

The different families are printed in distinguishing colours, thus facilh 
tating reference. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled ami 
Arranged by the Rev. Charles Hole, M.A. Second Edition. 
i8mo. neatly and strongly bound in cloth, .4.L 6 d. 

One of the most comprehensive ami accurate Biographical Dictionaries 
in the world, containing more than 1%, 000 persons of all countries, with 
dates of birth and death, and what they were distinguished for. Extreme 
care has been hestoimd on the verification of the dates; and thus numerous 
errors, current in previous works, have been corrected, its size adapts tt 
for the desk, portmanteau, or pocket. 

An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and, from th 
moderate price, cannot fail to become as popular as it is useful^'-- Times. 
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Hozier — the SEVEN weeks’ WAR; Its Antecedents and 
its Incidents. By, H. M. HoitiER. With Maps and Plans. Two 
vols. 8vo. 28 j*. 

This work is based upon letters reprinted by permission from ** The 
1 imes, ” jFor the most part it is a product of a personal eye-witness of some 
of the most interesting incidents of a war which ^ for rapidity and decisive 
results^ may claim an almost unrivalled position in history, 

THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. Compiled from 
Authentic Documents. By Captain Henry M. Hozier, late 
Assistant Military Secretaiy to Lord Napier of Magdala. 8vo.* gs, 

*^Se7jer^l accounts of the British Expedition have been published , .... 
They have^ however^ been written by those who have not had access to those 
authentic documents, which cannot be collected directly after the termination 

of a campaign The endeavour of the author of this sketch has been to 

preseftt to readers a succinct and impartial account of an enterprise which 
has rarely bhn equalled in the annals —Preface. 

Irving.— the annals OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, which have happened in or had relation to 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Opening of the present Parliament. By Joseph 
Irving. ' 8vo. half-bound. iSs, 

“ M^e have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the past 
thirty years, available equally for the statesfnan, the politician, the public 
writer, and the general reader. , If Mr, Innng's object has been to bring 
before the reader all the most noteivorthy occurrences which have happened 
since the beginning of Her Majestfs reign, he may justly claim the credit 
of having done so most^ briefly, succinctly, and simply, and in such a 
manner, too, as to furnish hint with the details necessary in each case to 
comprehetid the event of which he is in search in an intelligent manner. 
Reflection will serve to show the great ’Value of such a work as this to the 
journalist and statesman, and indeed to every one xvho feels an interest in 
the progress of the age; and Vfe may add that its value is considerably in- 
creased by the addition of that most important of all appendices, an 
accurate and imtmetive index;* ” — Times. 
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Kingsley (Canon),— oN THE ancien regime as it 

Existed on the Conlinent before the French Revolution. 
Three Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. By the Rev. 
C. Kingsley, M.A., foimerly Profes'^or of Modern Ilistoiy 
ktin the University of Cambridge. Ciown 8vo. 6 l 

'rAes^ three lectures discuss severally (r) Caste, ( 2 ) Central hat am, (j) 
The Explodve Forcc'^ by lohich tlip Rraolution was superhnhuni The 
Preface deals at some length with cetlain polltual questiom of the /re^iJit 
day. 


THE ROMAN AND TJIK TEUTON. A Series of Lectuu s 
delivered before the UnKeisity of Cainliiidge. Hv Rev. C. 
Kingslly, M.A. 8vo. i2.r. 

C’oNrEM s •*— Lecture; The Fora^t Children ; Tin Dyhie, 
Empire; The Human Pcluge ; 'The Cothu Civilnei ; Dict^ ah\\ haul; Un 
Xthiuu of the Goths; J^udns Itmumus ; The Ctcigy and tin Ihtdhin : 
The Monk a Ctinlizei ; The Lomlnv d laiwi, ; The Popeis amt the Lombaidi> ; 
The Strategy of Trerokkiue. 

Kingsley (Henry, F.R,G.S.).- 'lALES or Oi.i) 

TRAVEL. Re-naiKited by Henry Kin(;sley, l'\R.(i.S, With 
Jiight III uU rat ions Crown 8yo. 6j. 

C('>NTEN'JS ; — Mario Polo ; The Shrpit*rcck if Pehari; 7he Jiondtv fd 
Advent Hies of And nno Battel; The Wanderings of a Capmhin : Peter 
Carder ; The 1 resenudion of the Terra Nova ; ^p/tzberjiyn ; JdP rme- 
nonvilldsAtclimatuaiton Adventure; The Old Slave Trade; Mtlc^ Philips ; 
The Sujfei mgs of Robei't Lvmird ; fohn Pox; ^ihaio Nuiu^; ThePottn- 
dation of an Umpire, 

Latham.— BLACK and white: a Journal of a Three Month V 
7'our in tlic United States, By Henry Latham, M.A., Barristei’* 
at-Law. 8vo. ics, 6d, 

“ The spirit in which Mr. Latham has wiitten about our brethren m 
Ameiica is commendable in high degree,** — ATHENiEUM. 
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Law.— THE ALPS OF HANNIBAL. By William John Law, 
M.A*, formerly Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Two vols. 
8vo. 2is, 

JVo one can read the work and not acquire a conviction that^ tn 
addition to a thorough grasp of a particular topic, its writer at 
command a large store of reading and thought upon many cognate points 
of ancient history and geography . — Quarterly Review. 

Liverpool.— THE life and administration of 

ROBERT BANKS, SECOND EARL OF LIVERPOOL, K.G. 
Compiled from Original Family Documents by Charles Duke 
Yonge, Regius Professor of History <end English Literature in 
Queen’s College, Belfast ; and Author of “ The History of the 
British Navy,” ‘‘The History of France under the Bourbons,” etc. 
Three vols. 8vo. 42^. 

Since the time of Lord Burleigh no one, except the second Pitt, ever 
enjoyed"* so long a tenure of power ; with the same exception, no one ever 
held office at so critical a time .... Lord Liverpool is the very last 
minister who has been able fully to carry out his own political views ; 70/10 
has been so strong that in matters of general policy the Opposition could 
extort no concessions from him which were not sanctioned by his 07on 
deliberate judgment The present work is founded almost entirely on the 
correspondence left behind him by Lord Liverpool, and noio in the possession 
of Colonel and Lady Catherine HarcourU 

Full of information and Fortnightly Review. 

Maclear. — See Section, “Ecclesiastical History.” 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).— HOLIDAYS ON HIGH 
LAIRDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in search of Alpine Plants. 
By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, Author of “ Bible Teachings in 
Nature,” etc. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s, 

Botanical knoioledge is blended with a l(we of nature, a pious eft- 
thusiasm, and a rich felicity of diction not to be met Tvith in any works 
of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh Daily 

Telegrapil 
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Macmillan (Rev. Hugh), {continued ) — 

FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE, With 
numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

Those who have derived pleasure ana profit from the study of fiowers 
and ferns — subjects^ it is pleasing to find^ tmv everywhere popular — by 
descending lower into the arcana of the vegetable kingdom^ xvill find a still 
more intei'esting and delightful field of research in the objects brought under 
review in the following fagesT — PREFACE, 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN |s^ATURE, Fourth Edition. Fcap 8vo. 
6 j. -See also ‘^SCIENT1F1C Section.’’ 

Martin (Frederick) — the statesman’s year-book : 

A Statistical and Historical Account of the States of the Civilised 
World. Manual for Politician and Merchants for the j/iear 1870. 
By Frederick Martin. Seventh Annual Publication. Crown 
8vo. xos. 6 d, 

The nezv issue has been entirely re<oritten^ revised, and corrected, on the 
basis of official reports received direct from the heads of the leading Govern- 
ments of the World, in reply to letters sent to them by the Juliior. 

Everybody who knenos this work is aware that it is a book that is indis- 
pensable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, com- 
mercial, and financiaV condition of their felloiv-creatures at home and 
abroad. Mr. Martin deserves warm commendation for the care he takes 
in making * The Statesman's Year Book' complete and correct'' 

Standard. 

Martineau-— BIOGRAPHICAL sketches, i8s2--i 868. 
By Harriet Martineau, Third Edition, with New Preface. 
Crown 8vo. Ss, 6 d. 

. A Collection of Memoirs under these several sections :—{i) Royal, (2) 
Politiciafts, (3) Professional, (4) Scientific, (5) Social, (6) Literary. Phese 
Mefnoirs appeared originally in the columns of the “ Daily News." 
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Masson (Professor).— ^ESSAYS, biographical and 

CRITICAL, See Section headed'^ Poetry and Belles Lettres. ” 

LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connexion with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By 
David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric at Edin- 
burgh. Vol, I. with Portraits. 8vo. i8.y. Vol. II. in the Press. 

It is intended to exhibit Milton's life in its connexions with all the more 
notable phenomena of the period of British history in which it was cast — 
its state politics, its ecclesiastical variations, its literature and speculative 
thought Co 7 nmencing in the Life*of Milton proceeds through the 
last sixteen years of the reign of James /., includes the whole of the reign 
of Charles /. ana the subsequent years of the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorede^ aitd then, passing the Restoration, extends itself to 1674, or 
through fourteen years of the new state of things under Charles JL The 
first volupie deals with the life of Milton as extending from 1608 to 1640, 
tvhich was the period of his education and of his minor poems. 

Morison.— THE life and times of saint BERNARD, 

Abbot' of Clairvaux. By James Cotter Morison, M.A. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. yj. 6^/. 

One of the best co 7 tiributions in our literature towards a vivid, intel- 
ligent, and worthy hiowledge of European interests and thoughts and 
feelings during the twelfth century. A delightful and instructive volume, 
and one of the best products of the modern hisio 7 ‘ic.spirit.^' 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

Morley (John).— EDMUND ^BURKE, a Historical Study. By 
John Morley, B.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. "js, ()d. 

The style is terse, and incisive, and brilliafit with epi^a 7 n and point. 
It contains pithy aphoristic sentences which Burke himself would not have 
disowned. But these are fwt its best features : its sustained power of 
reasofiing, its wide rvbeep of observation and reflectiofi, its elevated ethical 
and social ton,e, sktmp it as a work of high excellence, and as such we 
cordially recommend it to our readers ,'' — Saturday Review. 
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Mullinger.—cAMBRir^GE characteristics in the 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By J. B. Mullinger, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


It is a very entertaining and readable SA'ruRDAY Review. 

“ The chapters on the Cai'tcsian Philosophy and the Cambridge Plahmisls 
are adthirableP — Athen^UM. 


Palgrave.— HISTORY OF Normandy and of eno- 

LAND. By Sir Ekancis Pa|-GRAVR, Dcj>uly Keeper of Her 
Majesty’s Public Records. Completing the History to the Death 
of William Rufus. Lour vols. 8vo. 4s. 

Volume 7 . General Relations of Mediceval Rurope'- The Carloviugian 
Empire — The Danish Expeditions in the C aids— And the Establishment 
of Rollo, Volume I I llie Three First Dukes of Normandy ; Rollo, 
Guillaume Longue- and Richard Sans-Peur — Ihe Carload ngian 
line supplanted by the Capets. Volume II L Richard Sans- Pear-- 
Richard Le-Pon — Richard ILL — Robert Le Diable - William the Con- 
quefvr. Volume IV. William Rufus — Accession of Henry Bcauclcrc. 


Palgrave (W. G.).—a narrative of a year’s 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gikkoud Palgrave, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. 1 . Fifth and cheaper Edition. 
With Maps, Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by 
Jeens. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘‘ Considering the extent of our previous ignorance^ the amount of his 
achievenmits^ and the importance of his conirlhutmis to our kruradedge^ we 
cannot say less of him than was once said of afar greater discoverer* M'r. 
Palgrave has indeed giz^en a new world to EtsropeP — Fall MallG aZEI TK, 
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Parkes (Henry)i— AUSTRALIAN views of England. 

By Henry Parkes. Crown 8vo. floth. 3^. 6^. 

** The following letters were written during a residence in England^ in 
the years 1861 and 1862, and were published in the Sydney Morning 
Herald on the arrival of the monthly mails On re-perusal^ these 

letters appear to contain views of English life and impressions of English 
notabilities which^ as the views and impressions of an Englishman on his 
retuvt^ to his native country after an absence of twenty years, may not be 
without interest to the English reader. The writer had opportunities of 
mixing with different classes of the British people, and of hearing opinions 
on passing events from opposite standpoints of observation.^^ 

Preface. 

Prichard.— THE administration of INDIA. From 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown. By Iltudus Thomas Prichard, Barrister-at-Law. 
Two vols. Demy 8vo. With Map. 21s. 

In these volumes the author has aimed to supply a full, impartial, and 
independent account of British India between 1859 1868 — which is 

in many respects the most important epoch in the history of that country 
which the present century has seen. 


Ralegh.— tpie life of sir Walter ralegh, based 

upon Contemporary Documents. By Edward Edwards. To- 
'gether with Jlalegh’s Letters, now first collected. With Portrait. 
Two vols. 8vo. 32J, 

^ Mr. Edwards has certainly written the Life of Ralegh from fuller 
infarmation than any previous biographer. He is intelligent, industrious, 
sympathetic : and the xoorld has in his two volumes larger means afforded 
it kimving Ralegh than it ever possessed before. The new letters and 
the nnoly -edited 0I4 letters are in tkesntelves a Mall 

CrAXKXTE, 
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Robinson (Crabb).— diary, reminiscences, and 

CORRESPONDENCE OF CRABU ROBINSON. Selected 
and Edited by Dr. Sadi,1£R. With Portrait. Second Edition. 
Three vols. 8vo. cloth. 36^. 

Mr. Crabb Robinson's Diary extends os-er the greater part 0/ three- 
quarters of a century. It contains personal reminiscences of some of the 
most distinguished eha 7 -acters of that period, including Goethe, IVieland, De 
Qidtieey, Woi'dszoorth (with whojtt Air. Crabb Robinson was on ierttis oj 
great intimacy), Madame de StaH, Lafayette, Cohridge, Lamb, Milman. 
&=c. &=e. : and includes a vast variety of subjects, political, literary, ecclesi- 
astical, and miscellaneous. 


Rogers (James E. Thbrold).— historical GLEAN- 

INCiS : A vSerics of Skelchc*;. IMontn^ue, \Viil[)ole, Adam Sniitli, 
Cobbett. By Rev. J. K. T, Roukks. Crown 8vo. 4.V. Gd, 

Professor Rogerd s object /;/ the folloiobig skeh hes is to present a set ot 
historical J acts ^ grouped round a principal Jigure. 'llie C'lsays aie in the 
form of lectures. 

Smith (Professor Goldwin).- I'liRKR KNCIJSH 
Sl^ATESMEN : PVM, CROMWKLT., PI IT. A Comsc of 
I>ectiires on the Political History of England. By Cot.DWiN 
Smith, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. New ami (.'iu'ajjci Kdiliou. 5V, 

A work which neither historian nor politician can safety afford to 
iieglectf Rkvikw. 

Tacitus. — THE HISTORY OF TACITUS, translated into 
English. By A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodkirb, M.A. 
With a Map and Notes. 8vo. lOs. Gd. 

The translators have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as 
was thought consistent with a proper obsei^vance of Enyjish idiom. At 
the same time it has been their aim to reproduce the precise expressions oj 
the author. This work is characterised by the Spectator as “a scholarly 
and faithful translation^ 
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THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English by 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodrtbb, M.A. With Maps 
and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. zr. 6t/. 

The translators have sought to produce such a version as may satisfy 
scholars who de 7 nand a faithful rendering of the original^ and English 
readers who are offended by the baldness and frigidity which commonly 
disfigure translations. The U^eatises are accompanied by introductions, 
notes, maps, attd a chronological sutnmary. The Atlienfleum says of 
this work that it is a version at once readable and exact, which may he 
perused with pleasure by all, and consulted %vith advantage by the classical 
student f 

Taylor (Rev. Isaac).— words and places ; or 

Etymological Illustrations of History, Etymology, and Geography. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
I2J. td , 

Mr, Taylor has produced a really useful booh, and one which stands 
alone in our language f — Saturday Review. 


Trench (Archbishop).— gustavus adolphus : Social 

Aspects of the Thirty Years’ War. By R. Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

“ Clear and lucid in style, these lectures tvill be a treasure to many to 
whom the subject is unfafniliarT — Dublin Evening Mail. 


Trench (Mrs. R.). — Edited by Archbishop Trench. Remains 
of the late Mrs. RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from 
her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and Cheaper Issue, 
with Portrait, 8vo. 6 l 

Contains notices and anecdotes illustrating the social life of the period 
— extending over a quarter of a ce7ttury (i799 — 1827). It includes aho 
poems and other ^niscellaneous pieces by Mrs, Tretuh, 
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Trench (Capt. F., F.R.G.S.),~tiie RUSSO-indian 

QUESTION, Historically, Strategically, and Politically con- 
sidered. By Capt. Trench, F. R.G.S. With a Sketch of Central 
Asiatic Politics and Map of Central Asia. Crown 8vo. js, 61, 

T/ie Russo-Indian, or Centnil Asian question has for several olnnoHs 
reasons been attradtug much public attention in England, in Russia, and 
also on the Continent, within the last year or two. . . . / have thought 
that the present volume, giving a short sketch of the history of this question 
from its earliest origin, and condensing much of the most recent and inte- 
resting information on the subject, aitd on its collateral phases, might 
perhaps be acceptable to those who take an interest in -Author’s 
Preface. 

Trevelyan (G.O., M.P.).— cawt^pork. iiiuMrafed wiiii 

Plan. By G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., Author of I'lic Coni' 
pctiti(m Wallah.” Second {edition. Crown 8yo. 6s, 

In this book wc are not spared one fact of the sad story ; but our 
feelings are not harrowed by the recital of imaginary outrages. It is good 
for us at home that we have one who tells his tale so well as does Air, 
TrevelyanT—VAU, Mall Gazette. 

THE COMPiniTKJN WALLAH. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
The earlier letters are especially interesting for their lacy dcscrlpiions 

of F.uropean life in India Those that follaio are of more serious 

import, seeking to tell the truth about the Hindoo character and English 
influences, good and bad, upon if, as well as to suggest some better course of 
treatment than that hitheito adopted^ — ExAMlNi.K. 

Vaughan (late Rev. Dr. Robert, of the British 
Quarterly). — MEMOIR OF ROBERT A. VAUCHIAK. 
Author of “ Hours with the Mystics.” By RoBitltr Vaiu.;iia\', 
D.D. Second Eidilion, revised and enl.arged. fcap. Svo. Sr. 

It deserves a place on the same shelf with Stanley’s ‘ Life of ^It uol>l, 
and Carlyle's ‘ Stirling? Dr. Vaughan 1ms performed his /■auijnl Int 
not all unpleasing task with exquisite good taste and feeling. iSoN' <,).<■ 
FORMIST. 
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Wagner — memoir of the rev. geokge wagner, 

M. A., late Incumbent of St. Stephen’s Church, Brighton. By the 
Rev. J. N. SiMPKiNSON, M.A. Third and cheaper Edition, cor- 
rected and abridged, 5.r. 

“ A more edifying biography we have rarely met with.'" 

LiterXry Ciiurcjiman. 

Wallace.— THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the 
Oraiig Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travels 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Second Edition. Two vols. crown 
8vo. 2^S. 

carefully and deliberately composed narrative, . . . We advise 
our readers to do as we have done, read his book through ^ — Times. 


Ward (Professor).— THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA IN THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. • Two Lectures, vdth Notes and Illus- 
trations. By Adolphus W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History 
in Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

“ Very compact and mstri(ctive.''---¥oin'mGnTiSY Revifav. 


Warren.— AN ESSAY ON GREEK FEDERAL COINAGE. 

, By the Hon. J. Leicester Warren, M.A. Svo. 2s, 6d. 

“ The present essay is an attempt to illustrate Mr, Freeman^ s Federal 
Gffverninent by evidence deduced from the comage of the times and countries 
therein treated ofF — Preface. 

Wilson.— A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

An exquisite and touching portrait of a rare and beautiful spirit 

Guardian, 
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Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) — prehistoric ANNALS 

OF SCOTLAND. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D., Professor of 
History and English Literature in University College, Toronto. 
New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. Two vols. demy 

' 8vo. 36.^. 

77 iis elaborate and learned work is divided into four Parts. Part I. 
deals with The Primeval or Stone Period : Aboriginal 'Praccs, Sepulchral 
Memorials^ Dwcllitigs^ and Catacombs, 7 'eniples, Weapons, 6-r. ^c. ; 
Part 21 ., The Bronze Period : The Metallurgic Transition, Primitive 
Bronze, Personal Ornaments, Religion, Arts, and Domestic Habits, with 
other topics ; l\irt III., 'I'he Iron Period : The Introduction of Iron, The 
Roman Inimsion, Strongholds, Part IV., The (liristian Perio<l : 

Ilistoi'ical Data, the MorriPs Laiv Relics, Primitive and Mcditeiuil 
Ecclesiology, Ecclesiastical and Miscellaneous Antiquities. 'The ^vork is 
furnished with an elaborate Index. 

PREHISTORIC MAN. New ICdition, revised and partly re-written, 
with numerous Illustrations. One vol, 8vo. 21s. 

This work, which carries out the principle of the preceding one, hut with 
a wider scope, aims to view Man, as far as possible, nnaffcitcd by those 
modifying infuences which accompany the dn>elopment of nations and the 
maturity of a true historic period, in ordtr thereby to ascertain the sources 
fi'om whence such development and maturity proceed.'^ It contains, Jot 
example, chapters on the Primeval Transition; Speech; Metals; the 
Mound- Buildirs ; Primitive Architecture ; xhe American Type; the Red 
Blood of the JVest, &^c. 
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POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Allingham.— LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND; 
or, the New Landlord. By Wil3>iam Allingham. New and 
cheaper issue, with a Preface. Fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 4 ^*, 6 ^/. 

In the new Preface^ the state of Ireland^ with special reference to the 
Church measure^ is disc74ssed, 

“ It is vital with the national character, It has soniethmg of Pope's 

point and Goldsmith^ s simplicity^ touched to a more modemi issue ,” — 
ATMENiliUM. 

Arnold (Matthew). — POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. 

Twovols. Extra fcap. 8 vo. cloth. 1 2 ^*. Also sold separately at 6 .r. 
each. 

Volume I, contains Narrative afid Elegiac Poems ; Volume II, Dra- 
matic aftd Lyric Poems, The two volumes comprehend the First and 
Second Series of the Poems^ and the New Poc?ns. 

NEW POEMS. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 6 j-. 6a, 

Pi this7Jolume will be found'"^ Empedocles on Etna : ” Thyrsis ” ( written 
in commemoration of the late Professor Clough) ; “ Epilogue to Lessings 
Laocoon Heine's Gi'ave Ohermann once more,'' All these 
poems are also included in the Edition {two 7>ols , ) above-mentioned. 
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Arnold (Matthew), {continued)— 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. New Edition, with Additions. Extra 
fcap, 8vo. 6 j. 

Contents : — Preface ; The Function of Criticism at the frescftt time ; 
The Literary Influence of Jea demies; Maurice de Guerin ; Fuyenie 
de Guei'in ; Heinrtck Heifie ; Pagan and Mcditvvtd Religious Sottiment ; 
foudert ; Spinoza and the Bible ; Mantes Aurelius, 

ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. cloth 
extra. 4 s. 6 d, 

CoNTEN'rs : — Poems for Italy ; Dramatic lyrics ; Jfiscella neons. 

Barnes (Rev. W.). — roiCMsoF rurai.ijke in com- 
mon ENGLISH. By the Rev. \V. Barnes, Author of 
Poems of Rural life in the Dorset r)ialect.’^ I'Vap. Svo, 6 s, 

‘‘ In a high dtgree pleasa nt and no 7 'el. The hook is by no means ojte 
tohich the lovers of descriptive poetry can afford to Aw,”-~-ATiU<:Nyi':iJM. 

Bell. — ROMANCES AND MINOR TOICMS. By Henry 
Glassford Bei.l. Fcap. Svo. de. 

“ Full of life and gi’iiius."— ('oURT Cn;ciii-AR. 

Besant.— STUDIES IN early french FOETRV. By 
Walter Besant, M.A. Crown. Svo. S.r. 0/4 

A sort of impmsion rests on most minds that l-'rom h lUoratutc k fin< 
with the ‘'siicle de Louis Quatorze f' any prcviom literature Mng for 
the most part unknown or ignored. Few kno%o anything of the enormous 
literary activity that began in the thirteenth century, was carried on by 
Rulcbeuf, Marie de France, Gaston de Foix, Thiboull dc Champagne, 
and Lor ris; was fostered by Charles of Orleans, by il/orgaret of Valois, 
by Francis the First ; that gave a crosod of versifiers to France, ennehed, 
drengtkened, developed, and fixed the French language, and prepared the 
way for Corneille and for Racine. The P'resciit work ainn to aff 'nl 
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nformation and direction touching the early efforts of Trance in poetical 
literature. 

In one moderately shed volume he has contrived to introduce us to the 
very best, if not to all oj the early French poets, — Athen^UM. 

Bradshaw.— an ATraMPT TO ASCERTAIN THE STATE 
OF CHAUCER’S WORKS, AS TJiEY WERE LEFT AT 
HIS DEATH. With some Notes of their Subsequent History. 
By Henry Bradshaw, of King’s College, and the Universiiy 
Library, Cambridge. [7;^ the Press, 

Brimley.— ESSAYS BY the late george brimi.ey 

M. A. Edited by the Rev. W. G. Clark, M. A. With Portrait, 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6^/. 

Essays on literary topics, such as Tennyson s Poems f Carlylds 

Life of Sthding,^' Bleak House, c^V., reprinted from Fraser, the 
Spectator, and like periodicals, 

Broome.— the STRANGER OF SERIPHOS. A Dramali 
Poem. By FeedePvIck Napikr Broome. Fcap. 8vo. 5 j. 

Founded on the Greek legend of Daiiae and Perseus, 

Clough , (Arthur Hugh).— the poems and prose 
REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With a 
Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 

• With Portrait. Two vols. crown 8vo. 21s. Or Poems sepa- 
rately, as below. 

The late Professor Clough is well known as a gi^acejul, tender poet, 
and ^ the scholarly translator of Plutarch, The letters possess high 
nterest, not biographical only, but literary — discussing, as they do, the 
most importa^it questiom of the time, always in a genial spirit. The 
Remains'' include papers on ^^Retrenchment at Oxford; '' on Professor 
F, W, Newman's book The Soul;" on Wordsivorth ; on the Formation 
of Classical English ; on some Modem Poems [Matthew Arnold and the 
late Alexander Smith), &^c, &^c, ■ 
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Clough (Arthur Hugh), {contlmied) — 

THE POEMS OF ARTflUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, (.Ixford. With a Memoir by F. T. Palgrave, 
Second lidition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

From the hiq^her mind of cultivated,, alUqitestionmg, hut still conscr-^ 
native England, in this on7‘ puzzled generation, we do not know of any 
utterance in literature so characteristic as the poems of Arthur Ilugh 
( ^onghP' — F K aser’s Mag azt n k. 

Dante.— DANTE’S COMKDY, the hell. Translated by 
W. M. Ro.ssic'rrr, Fcaj) 8vo. cloth. $s, 

“ The aim of this translation of Dante may be summed up in one word 
— Literality, ... 7b follow Dante sentence, for sentence, line for line, 
word for word — neither more nor less— has been my sire n nous endeavour 
■ -AUTHOK’S pREl'AGK. 

De Vere.--TJ1E INFANT BRIDAT., and other Poems. By 
Aurrkv De Vhuic. Feup. 8vo. yj. 6d, 

Mr, De Vere has taken bis place among the poets of the day. Pure 
and tender fee ing, and that polished restraint of style ivhick is called 
classical, are the charms of the volume :'^ — Spectator. 


Doyle (Sir F. H.) .-“-Works by Sir Francis Hastings, Doyee, 
ihofessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford : 

THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, AND OTHl^R POEMS. 
Fcap. 8vo. Ts, 

Good wine needs no bush, nor good verse a preface; and Sir Francis 
Doylds verses run bright and clear, and smack of a classic vinlage, . . . 
71 is chief characteristic, as it is his greatest charm, is the simple manliness 
which gives force to all he writes. It is a characteristic in these days lai e 
enough, ’’—EXAMINER. 
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Doyle (Sir F. H.), {continued ) — 

LECTURES ON POETRY, delivered before the University of 
Oxford in 1868. Extra crown 8vo. 3J. 6 d, 

TiiREfe Lectures : — (i) Inaugural ; (2) Provincial Poetry ; (3) Dr. 
Newman^ $ Dream of GerontiusP 

Full of thoughtful discrimination and fine insight: the lecture on 
^Provincial Poetry^ seems to us singularly true^ eloquent, and instructiveP 

Spectator. 

Evans. — BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Sebastian Evans. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 

(is. 

“ In this volume we have full assurance that he has ‘ the vision and the 
faculty divine . . . . Clever and full of kindly humour! 

Furnivall. — LE MORTE D’ARTHUR. Edited from the Ilarldan 
M.S. 2252, in the British Museum. By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 
With Essay by the late Herbert Coleridge. Fcap. 8vo. 7^. 6 f/. 

Looking to the interest shown by so many thousands hi Mr. Tennyson^ s 
Arthurian poems, the editor and publishers have thought that the old 
version would possess considei'able mterest. It is a reprint of the celebrated 
Harleian copy ; and is accompanied by index and glossary, 

Garnett.— IDYLLS and epigrams. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. 8vo. 2 s, (od, 

charming little book. For English readers, Mr. Garnetfs transla- 
lations %vill open a nrw world of thought ! — Westminsi’ER Revifav. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers. With Vignette, 
Title, and P'rontispiece. New P^dition, with Memoir. P'cap. 8vo. 6 .r. 

“ The following year was memorable for the commencement of the 
‘ Guesses at 7 ruth, ’ He and his Oxford brother, living as they did in 
constant and free interchange of thought on questmis of philosophy and 
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literature and art; delighting^ each of them^ in the epigrammatic terseness 
which is the charm of the ‘ Fensees'' of Pascal, and the * Caractbrs ’ of La 
Bmyh'e--agrced to utter themselves in this form, and the hook appeared, 
anonymously, in two volumes, in 1827.*^ — Mkmoir. 

Hamerton.— A PAINTER’S CAMP. By Pmur Giu!Krt 
Hamerton. Second Edition, revised. Ji^xtra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

Book!. In England; Book 11. In Scotland; Book TIL In France. 
This is the story of an Artisfs encampments and adveninres. The 
headings of a few chapters may serve to co/njey a notion of the cJrmictrr 
of the book: A IValk on the Lancashire A/oors ; the .1 nth or his oron 
Iloiisckceper and Cook ; Ihits and Boats for the Highlands ; The Author 
encamps on an uninhabited Island ; A Lake Fovoge ; A Gipsy fourney 
to Glen Coe ; Concerning Moonlight and Old Ca.stles ; A little French 
City ; A Farm in the Autiinois, vS^v. 6'V. 

**///> pages sparkle 7vith happy turns oj expression, not a fra' well fold 
anecdotes, and many obserrations 7i>hich are the frui! of attentive study and 
wise reflection on the complicated phenomena of human life, as well as of 
nnctaisiions naiiircT — instkr Keviiiw. 

l'7r("IllNG AND ETCUJl'lRS. A 1'reatise C ritical and Bractical. 
By P. G. IlAMEKTOiN. With Original I'lalc^ by Kkmiikanj>i, 
Callot, IJUJARDIN, Pad I. Perm-.R, iS^c. Royal Svo. Half 
morocco, ^^s. 6d, 

^Ht is a work of which author, prinlei; and publish a may alike el 
proud. It is a work, too, of which none but a geuuiuc aiti.d could by pos^ 
sibUiiy have been the authorT~-^)^h'X\)^\^K\ Review. 


Helps. — REALMAII. By Aktiier llEErs. Clicap Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Of this W 07 'k, by the Author of Friends in Coitm il,^^ the Saturda)* 
P.eview says: “ Underneath the form (that of dialogue) is so much shrirwd- 
ness, fancy, and above all, so much wise kindliness, that wc should tJuvk 
all the belter of a man or woman who likes the book! 
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Herschel — ^THE ILIAD of homer. Translated into English 
Hexameters. By Sir John Herschel, Bart. 8vo. i8j. 

A version of the Iliad in English Hexameters, The question of Homei ic 
translation is fully discussed in the Preface, 

** It is admirable^ not 07ily for many intnnstc merits^ but as a great 
maiCs tribute to Genius?^ — ILLUSTRATED London News. 

HIATUS : the Void in Modern Education. Its Cause and Antidote. 
By OuTis. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

The main object of this Essay is to point out henv the emotional element 
which underlies the Pine Arts is disregarded and undeveloped at this time 
so far as (despite a pretence at filling it up) to constitute an Educational 
Hiatus, 

HYMNI ECCLESI^iE. See “Theological Section,’* 
Kennedy.— LEGENDARY fictions of the Irish 

CELTS. Collected and Narrated by PAIRICK. Kennkdy. Crown 
8vo. 7 j. (id. 

“A very admiraUe popular selection of the Irish fairy stones and legends, 
m which those who are familiar %aith Mr. Croher’s, and other selections 
of the same kind, will find much that is fresh, a7td fidl of the peculiar 
vivacity and humour, and sometimes even of the ideal beauty, of the tme 
Celtic Spectator. 

Kingsley (Canon). — See also “Historic Section,” “Works 
OP Fiction,” and “ Philosophy ; ” also “Juvenile Books,” 
“ Theology.” 

the SAINTS’ TRAGEDY : or. The True Story of Elizabeth of 
Hungary. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. With a Preface by 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5f. 

ANDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 5r. 
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Kingsley (Canon), [contimmi ) — 

PIIAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkei-s. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 

Kingsley (Henry).— “Works of FicrtoN.” 

Lowell.— UNDER I'UE WILLOWS, AND OTHER POE.MS. 

By James Russell Lowell. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

“ Under the Willows is oiti; of Ih,' most (uimimhh' fits of iJyliio ‘looric, 
short as it is, or perhaps heeause it is short, that have k\-/i done m our •no- 
rvr//w.”— S aturday Rev tew. 


Masson (Professor).— essays, Broui'.APiiiuAE and 

CRi riCAL. Chiclly on llie Hriiisli Tools, ily l).\\'n> Mas.son. 
LL .D., rri'ifcssor of Kbetoric in the Uuivcn.ity of ICdinlnirL^li. 
Svo. I 2 j'. 6^/, 

Distifii^nishcd by a renturhuble ftmer if rlfor slab'fUiHi 

ef the nci Hill fids on wbir/i sJycn/oJion is buofi/y tin,i on oj'/ 1 opriaif 
beauty of Idany^imgc. These esi^ays should be popular tiv/// venous ?ncnT 

AT})KNyi:rM. 


BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STVIJ^.S. IVinjr a (’rilical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose h’iclioii. Crown Svo. 

ITalnable for its lucid analysis oj fundamental principles^ its breadth 
oj vieto, and suslalncd anlmaHon of styled * — Spicctatoil * 

MRS. JERNINGHAM^S JOURNAL. Extra fcap. Svo. 3s. (nl A 
Poem of the boudoir or domestic class, purporlin.^ to be the journal 
of a newly-married lady. 

“ One quality In the piece^ sufkient of itself to claim a momenCs atten- 
tion, is that it is unique— original, indeed, is not too strong a laord—ki 
the manner of its conception and execution ^ — Pall Mall GAZinxE, 
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IVIistral (F .). — MIRELLE: a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 6s. 

“ T/iis is a capital translation of the elegant and richly -coloured pastoral 
epic poem of M. Mistral ijohich^ in 1859 , he dedicated in enthusiastic 
terms to Lamartine. ..... It ujould be hard to ozterpraise the 
sweetness and pleasing freshness of this charming epic.'*'* — Athen/tsum. 

Myers (Ernest) ^THE puritans. By Ernest Myers. 

Extra fcap. 8 vo. cloth. 2 j. 6d. 

** It is not too much to call it a really grand poe7n, stately and dig?tifed, 
and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great power over poetic 
expressioit, — Literary C hu rchm an. 

Myers (F. W. H.) — ST. PAUL. A Poem. By F. W. H. 
Myers. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 2.s. 6d. 

It breathes throughout the spirit of St. Raul, and with a singular 
stately melody of verse — Fortnightly Review. 

Nettleship. — essays ON ROBERT BROWNING’S 
POETRY. By John T. Nettleship. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 6^. 6d. 

INfoel. — BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcap. 8 vo. 6s. 

* ‘ Beatrice is in many respects a noble poem ; it displays a splendour 
of landscape painting, a strong definite precision of highly -coloured descrip- 
tioiiy vJhich has not often been surpassed.** — Pall Mall Gazet'I'E. 

Norton, — THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. By the Hon. Mr.s. 
Norton. With Vignette and Frontispiece. Sixth Edition. 
Fcap. 8 vo. 4 ^. 6d. 

“ There is no lack of vigour, no faltering of pozver, plenty of passion, 
much bright description, much musical vef'se. . . . Ftdl of thoughts well- 
expressed, and may be classed among her best works .'*'* — Times. 
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Orwell THE BISHOP’S WALK AND THE BISHOP’S 

TIMES. Poems on the days of Archbishop I^eighton and the 
Scottish Covenant. By Orwelu Fcap. 8vo. 5x. 

Pure taste and faultless precision of languai^e^ i/ic fr nils of deep thought, 
insight into human nature, and lively sympathy^ — NoNcoXRORMis'r, 

Palgrave (Francis T.). — essays on art. ByFuANoi.s 

Turner Palgrave, laic I'cllow of Exeter College, 

Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. (>s, 

Mitlready — Dyce — Ilohnan /Pfnt-~J/e? hrt- ■ P(></ry, Prose, ana Sen- 
sationalism in Art' — Sculpture in Pngland— 7'hc Albert Cross, 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNICPS ANi> S()>iCS. liditcd by F. 'P. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition, With Vignette Title by ) kens. 6<f. 

“ P'or minute elegance no volume could fossih/y excel the ‘ Cem 
Jldifionl -Sc 'oTSM AN. 


Patmore. — Works by Cgvicntry ]»at.mork ‘ 

THE AMGEE IN THE IIOUSIC 

Book!. 'Phe Petrolhal ; Book II. The JPpousah ; ]h)f)R IIJ. 
Faithful for Ever. With Tamerton Church lower. Two vch, fcap. 
Svo. i2s. 

A AI’ 7 V and Cheap Edition in oncvol, jS/no., beautifully printed eu 
toned paper, price 2j'. (od. 


THE VICTORIES OF 1.0 VE. Fcap. 8vo. (>d. 

The intj'insic merit of his poem will secure it a permanent place in 
literature. . . . Mr. Patinoj'e has fully earned a place in the cafalogue 
of poets by the finished idealisuiiion 0 / domestic ///i^”-~SA'rUKi)A v. 
Review. 
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Rossetti.- — Works by Christina Rossetti : — 

GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS, With two Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5.r. 

She handles her little 77iai'uel with that ^are poetic disci'iuiinafion which 
neither exhausts it of its simple wonders by ptishmg symbolism too far^ nor 
keeps those wonders in the merely fabulous and capricious stage. In fact 
she has produced a true childrejUs poem^ which is far more dclighlful to 
the mature than to children^ though it would be delightful to all .^^ — 
Spectator. 

THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS, AND OTHER POEMS. With 
two Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

“ Jlfiss Rossettrs poems air of the kind 7vhich recalls Shelley's defnition 
of Poetry as the record of the best and happiest moments of the best and 
happiest minds. . . . I'hey are like the piping of a bird on the spray in 
the sunshine, or the guaint singing with which a child amuses itself when 
it forgets that anybody is listening ." — SATURDAY Review. 

Rossetti (W. M.). — DANTE’S hell. “Dante.” 

FINE ART, chiefly Contemporary. By William M. Rossetti. 
Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

This volume consists of Criticism on Contemporary A rt, reprinted from 
Fraser, The Saturday Review, The Pall Mall Gazette, and other pub- 
lications. 

Roby- — STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 

Shairp (Principal). — KTLMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
other Poems, By John Campbell Shairp. Fcap. Svo. 5^. 

<< Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral, redolent of the warm soft air of 
the Western Lochs and Moors, sketched out with remarkable grace and pic- 
turesqueness ." — S ATU rday Review. 
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Smith. — Works by Alexander Smith : 

A LIFE DRAMA, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 2 .f. 
CITY POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 5^ 

EDWIN OF DEIRA. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5,^, 

‘*^4 poem which is marked by the strength^ sustained s 7 veetnessy and 
compact texture of real life^ — North British Revdsw. 

Smith . — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith, Fcap. 
8vo. 5,9. . 

“ Wealthy in feelings meaning^ finish^ and grace ; md without passiotu 
which is suppressed^ but the keener for thatf — A'l’llKN/EUM. 

Smith (Rev. Walter). — hymns OF ciiRisT AND THE 
CHRIS'ITAN LIFE. By (he Rev. Wai.trk C. Smith, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6^. 

“ These im among the s7oeetest sacred poems we ha7>e read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of feeling and 
expression by no incans uncommon, they are true and elroaied, and their 
pathos is p 7 u found and Non C(>n Form isT. 

Stratford de Redcliffe (Viscount).— shadows of 
THE PAST, in Verse. By Viscount Stratkokk he Rkh- 
CLiFKE. Crown 8vo. io.r. 6 cL 

** 7hs vigoYous xoovd.^ of oho who has (tetod vtgovoHsly, 1 hey coutbwo 
thefen<ourof politician and poet." — GUARDIAN. 

Trench. — Works by K. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Arclilnshop 
of Dublin. .See also Sections “ Piiii.osoehy,” “ Theolocv',’’ kc. 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. Is. M. 

EI.EGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2.r. (id. 
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Trench (Archbishop), {continued)— 

CALDERON’S LIFE’S A DREAM : The Great Theatre of the 
World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. 8vo. 
4 s, 6 (i. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POEtRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by R. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s, 6d. 

This volume is called a Household Booky'** by this name implying that 
it is a book for all—- that there is nothing in it to prevent it from being 
confide 7 ttly placed in the hands of every member of the household. Speci- 
mens of all classes of poetry are given, including selections from living 
authors. The Editor has aimed to produce a book ^^zohich the emigf'ant, 
finding room for little not absolutely necessary, might yet find room for 
in his trunk, and the traveller in his knapsa-ck, amd thai on some narro70 
shelves where there are few books this might be one^ 

** The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
gift on the whole English-speaking population of the world. ” — Pael 
Mall Gazette. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical. Selected and arranged 
for Use. Second Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo. 
7J. 

The aim of the present volume is to offer to members of our English 
Church a collection of the best sacred iMin poetry, such as they shall be 
able entirely and heartily to accept and approve — a collection, that is, in which 
Ihey shall not be evermore liable to be of ended, and to have the curretit oj 
their sympathies checked, by coming upon that which,, however beautiful as 
poetry, oul of higher respects they must reject and condemn — in which, too, 
they shall not fear that snares are being laid for them, to entangle them 
unawares in admiration for ought which is inconsistent with their faith 
and fealty to their oton spiritual mother ^ — Preface. 



POETRY ^ BELLES LETTRES. 


Turner, sonnets. By the Rev. Charles Tennyson 

Turner. Dedicated to his brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 

8vo, 4 ^. 6i/. 

The SoftHcis o>T6 dcdiitttcd to AJt, '1 ottiysofi by fits hTotheVy oud 
independently of their merits, an interest of association. They both love to 
write in simple expressive Saxon; both Itnje to touch their imagery in 
epithets rather than in formal similes ; both have a delicate perception 
of rythmical movement, and thus Mr, Turner has occasional lines which, 
for phrase and music, might be ascribed to hh brother, , . He knou's the 
haunts of the wild rose, the shady nooks where li^i^ht quivers through the 
leaves, the ruralities, in short, of the land of imagination I' ATHKNi^*:UM. 


SMALL TABLKAUX. Fcap, Svo. 4 >% Oa*. 

These brief poems have not only a peculiar kind oj interest for thr 
student of English poetry, but are intrinsically drlightful, and will reward 
a careful and frequent pemsal. Full of udivete, piety, love, and knowledge 
of natural objects, and each cxpirssing a ^single und generally a simple 
subject by means of minute and original pictoiial toinbcw, these sonuit.^ 
have a plate of their ewnf — Pali, Mali, (jazf.t tk. 


Vittoria Colonna, — LIFL AM> POLAIS. Hy Mrs. 

Koscoe, Crown ( j.u 

The life of Viiioria ColonHd, the (deOraied /Uarche.ni di Tcscara, has 
received hut cursory notice from any English writer, though in every 
history of Italy her n-ame is mentioned with great honour among the poets 
of the sixteenth century. ''In three hundred and fifty years j' says her 
biographer Visconti, ''there has been no other Italian lady who tan be 
compared to her.'' 

is written with good taste, with quick and intelligent sympathy, 
occasionally with a real freshness and charm of style. —I ALL Ma\.l 
Gazette. 
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Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster : — 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8 vo. Sr. 

“A volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as bv poetic power.'* 

Nonconformist. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF .ESCHYLUS. Literally translated 
into English Verse, Extra fcap. Svo. 3 ^*. 6d, 

“ Closeness and simplicity combiiud with literary skill'' — AtheN/ISUM. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English Verse. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 3 ^. 6 ^/. 

“ Mrs, Webster's translation surpasses our utmost expectations. It is a 
photograph of the original without any of that harshness which so often 
accompanies a //^(?^^^i?//^.”~WKSTMiNSTER Review. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown Svo. ^s, 6d, 

“ Mrs, Webster has showH us that she is able to draw admirably from 
the life; that she can observe with subtlety, and render her ohservaiiom 
with delicacy ; that she can impersonate complex conceptions, and ve^iturt 
into which fm living writers can follow her ," — Guardian. 

Woolner.— MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas Woolner 
With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition, Fcap. 
Svo. 5 ^*. 

“ It is clearly the product of no idle hour, but a highly -conceived ana 
faithfully-executed task, self-imposed, and prompted by that inward yearn- 
ing to utter great thoughts, and a wealth of passionate feeling -which is 
poetic genius. No man can read this poem without being struck by the 
fitness and finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as well as by the chas- 
tened and unpretending loftiness of thought which pervades the whole," 

Globe. 

WORDS FROM THE POETS. Selected by the Editor of “ Rays of 
Sunlight.*' With a Vignette and Frontispiece. iSmo. Extra 
cloth gilt. 2s, 6d, Cheaper Edition, iSmo, limp., is. 



GLOBE EDITIONS, 

Under the title GI.OBE EDITIONS, the PiiMishers arc 
issuing a uniform Series of SUmtlartl English Authors, 
carefully edited, clearly and elegantly prijUcd on toned 
paper, strongly bound, and at a small cost, d'he names of 
the Editors whom they have been fortunate enough to 
secure constitute an indisi)ulable guarantee as to the 
character of the Scries. The greatest care has ]>een taken 
to ensure accuracy of text ; adequate notes, elucidating 
historical, literary, and philological points, have been sup- 
plied; and, to the older Authors, glossaiies are a|)pen(led. 
The series is especially adapted to Studeuts of our national 
Literature ; while the small price ])laces good editions of 
certain books, hitherto po])ularly inaccessi])le, within the 
reach of all, 

Shakespeare.— THE cOiMPEKTE wt)RKS wiluam 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. CJ. Ci.ark and \V. 

Wkicht. Nincty-lirst Thousand. Globe Svo. 3^ dt/. 

A marvel of beauty, cheapness, ana eompan?tess. l'he-<eholc ivorLs^- 
plays, poems, and sonnels--~are contained in one small volume: yet the 
page is perfectly clear and readable, . . . For the bii.y man, aboz'c all 
for the ivorking Student, the Globe Edition is the best oj alt existing 
Shakespeare books .” — Athenaeum. 
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Morte D’Arthur. — siR thomas malory’S book of 

KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The^ Edition of Caxton, revised for 
Modern Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edward Strachey, 
Bart. Globe 8 vo. 3 ^. 6d, ThM Edition. 

* ‘ If is with the most perfect confidence that we recommend this edition of 
the old romance to every class of readers ^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 


ScOtt.~THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. With Biographical Essay, by F. T. Palgrave. 
Globe 8 vo. 3 ^*. 6d. New Edition. 

As a popular edition it leaves nothing to be desired. The want of 
such an one has long been felty combining real excellence with cheapness I' 

Spectator. 


Burns.— TIlE POETICAL WORKS AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with Life, by Alexander Smith. 
Globe 8 vo. y. 6d. Second Edition. 

“ The works of the hard have never been ofi'ered in such a complete form 
n a single volumeT—Cj'LPi.?,QO^ Daily Herald. 

Admirable In all respects ! — Spectator, 


Robinson Crusoe,— the adventures oR Robinson 

CRUSOE; By Defoe. Edited, from the Original Edition, by 

J. W. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

With Introduction by Henry Kingsley. Globe 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

“ The Globe Edition of Robimon Crusoe is a book to have and to keep. 
It is printed after the original editions, with the quaint old spelling, and 
is published in admirable style as regards type, paper, and hifiding. A 
well-written and genial biographical introductton, by Mr. Henry Ktngsl^, 
is likewise an attractive feature of this editum ." — Morning Star. 



GLOBE EDITIONS. 


Goldsmith. — goldsmith’s miscellaneous works. 

With Biographical Essay by Professor Masson. Globe Svo, 

3 ^*. 6d. 

This edition includes the whole of Goldsmith^ s MiscclIanLons IVorks — 
the Vicar of IVakefeld, Plays, Poctns, <Sr^c. Of the memoir i he SrorsMAN 
nexvspaper writes: Such an admirable compendia m. of the facts oj 

Goldsmith^ s life, and so ca 7 'efnl and minute a delineation of the mixed 
h'aits of his peculiar' character, as to be a very model of a literari 
biography. 

Pope. — TI-iE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANOKR POPE. 
Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by Profe.ssor Wakd. GJobe 
Svo. 3^. (yd. 

“ The book is handsome and handy. . . . lyie noh\s arc many^ and 
the matter of them is inch in interest.'*^- -h'vw.nA'.v'sx. 



Spenser. — the complete works of KriMEND 

SPENSER. Ediled from tlie Original Ethtions and Mannsen]ils, 
by R. Morris, Member of the Council of the PhiJologicnl Society. 
With a Memoir by J. W. Halks, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Member of the Council of the Philological 
.Society. Globe Svo, 3^'. (>d. 

A complete and clearly printed edition of the whole wmks of Spenser, 
canf idly collated with the originals, with copious ylos'sary, worthy a ad 
higher praise it nerds not — of the beaut i/ul Ci/obu Senev. The work is 
edited with all the care so noble a poet diWervesT" -Lailv NivWS, 


Other Standard Worhs are in the JhTss. 

C* I'lie Volumc.s of this Series may also be had in a vaiiety of rnoroLCH^ 
and calf bindings at very moderate rriecs. 



GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES 


Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. 
Millais, Arthur Hughes, &c. Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 45. 6 d. each volume. Also 
kept in morocco. 

** Messrs. Macmillan have^ in their Golden Treasury Series especially, 
provided editions of standard works, 7Jolumes of selected poetry, and 
original compositions, which entitle this set'ies to be called classical. 
Nothing can he better than the literary execution, nolhhig more cleganl 
than the material workmanship I ' — British Quarterly Review. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND 

LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 

Palgrave. 

This delightful little volume, the Golden Treasury, ivhich cofitams 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and son\>s in our language, grouped 
with care and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the pictures in a 
well-arranged gallery. — Quarterly Review. 

TPIE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

It includes speemtens of all the great mastei^s in the art oj poetry, 
selected with the matured judgment of a man concentrated on obtainmg 
insight into the feelings a7td tastes of childhood, and desif'ous to awaken its 
finest impulses, to cultivate its keenest sefisibilities.^^ -—M-OKNING Post. 



GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 




THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the Best English Hymn Writers, 
Selected and arranged by Sir Roundell Palmer. A Neiv ami 
Enlarged Edition, 

All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the present 
give place to the Book cf Praise, . . . The selecfio7i has been made 
throughout with sound judgnmtt and critical taste. The paints involved 
in this compilation must have been hninenscy embracings as it r/tw, ei*cry 
writer of note in this special province of English literatures a7id ranging 
over the most widely divergent tracts of 7%ligions thonghtP — SATURDAY 
Review. 

THE FAIRY BOOK ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. .Selected and 
rendered anew by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman:*’ 

A delightful selections in a delightful external for ju ; full of (he 
physical splendour and vast opulcfuc of p7‘oper Jaity LdesP — Si‘i: 0 ']'AT*»r. 

'fHE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest British l>.alhids. 
ICdiled by Wili.iam AllingBam. 

His taste as a judge of old poetty will be fonndy by all acquainted with 
the vat'ioHs readitigs of old English bal/adsy true etiongh to justify his 
tt}ide7‘taki7ig so critical a Saturday Review. 

THE JEST BOOK, llie Choicest Aiiecd(»tes and Sayings. Selcclcd 
and arranged by Mark. Lemon. 

The fullest and best jest book that has yet appeaiedP—E)X\:\.n<UK\ 
Review. 

BACON’S liSSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD AND KVIJ.. 
With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Alois Wkigiit, M.A. 
The beautiful Hi tie edition of BaeoEs Essaysy 7row bejbre uSy does 
credit to the taste a7id scholarship of M7% Aldts WrighL , . , It puts the 
7 ^eader in possession of all the esseiitial literary facts and chronology 
7 tecessa 7 y for reading the Essays in co7mexion with Bac07i' s life ana 
th 7 tes ?' — Spectator. 

“ By far the most co 7 nplcte as well as the 77iost elegant edition wc 
possess .'’ — W ESTM I NSTER REVIEW. 

D 
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THE PILQRIM^S PROGRESS ftoxa . this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyan. 

“ A beautiful and scholarly reprinC ^^ — SPECTATOR. 

THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE YOUNG 
Selected and arranged by C. F. Ax^exander. 

** A beautiful and scholarly reprint .^* — Spectator. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS of all Times and all Countries. 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of The Heir of 
Rbdclyffe.^* 

. To the youngs for whom it is especially intended^ as a most interesting 
ollection of thrilling tales well told; a^td to their elders^ as a useful hand- 
hook of reference^ and a pleasant one to take up when their wish is to while 
away a weary half hour. We have seen no prettier gift-book for a long 
timel ' — Athen-«UM. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with 
Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Gloss?iry, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

Bey oud all question this is the most beautiful edition of Burns 
vet out ,^^ — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited from 
the Original Edition by J, W. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

* * Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
the rule, that a cheap and pretty copy of it, rigidly exact to the original, 
will be a prize to many book-buyers ,** — Examiner. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies; M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 

** A dainfy and cheap little edltionl '* — Examiner. 
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THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King's College, London. 

A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Sco(la 7 td, and 
Ireland, with the music of each prefixed to the words. H<r<v much true 
wholesome pleasuse, such a hook can difiuse, and will dtfiuse, we trust, 
through ma7iy thousand families ^ — EXAMINER. 

LA LYRE FRANC AISE. Selected and arranged, with Notes, iiy 
Gustave Masson, French Master in Harrow School. 

A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. 

A peifect gem of a book. The best a7jd most healthy book about boys 
for boys that eifer -was Illustrated Times. 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from the Oldjlistories and 
written anew by the Author of “The Hkir ok Kkdclykkk/' 
With Vignette. 

An admh’ahle t'dition to an adtnh'able seriesl^ 
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